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A COMPABISON OF METHODS FOR DETERMINING 
THE RESPIRATORY EXCHANGE OF MAN. 



By Thorne M. Carpenter. 



Part I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The development of apparatus for measuring the respiratory ex- 
change of man has proceeded along two lines. In one type of apparatus 
the subject is completely inclosed in a chamber; in the other, the sub- 
ject is attached to the respiration apparatus by means of some breath- 
ing appliance. The chamber type includes the respiration apparatus of 
PetterJcofer and Voit,* Sond^n and Tigerstedt,* Jaquet,» and Grafe,* 
the Atwater-Benedict respiration calorimeter,* and the respiration 
calorimeters of the Nutrition Laboratory .• This type of apparatus 
is generally used for periods of not less than an hour and may be either 
a closed or open circuit. The apparatus without chambers are used 
for periods of about 15 minutes and may also be either closed or open 
circuit. In the latter case, the inspired and expired air are separated 
by valves. A mouthpiece, nosepiece, or mask is used for the breathing 
appliance. The open-circuit apparatus are represented by the appa- 
ratus of Speck,^ Zuntz-Geppert,* Tissot,* and Douglas.^® The closed- 
circuit apparatus include the two types of the Benedict apparatus,^* 
RoUy's** modified Benedict apparatus, and that of Krogh.^^ 

When the large amoimt of work on respiratory exchange carried out 
with these apparatus is considered, it will be seen that the importance 
of knowing whether the results obtained are reliable and physiologi- 
cally comparable can hardly be overestimated. Recognizing the need 
of a comparative investigation into the reliability of the principal 
respiration apparatus in use to-day, the Director of the Nutrition Labor- 
atory, in a trip to Europe in 1907, secured various apparatus for measur- 
ing the respiratory exchange, including particularly the Zimtz-Geppert 
and the Tissot respiration apparatus, with a view to comparing them 
with apparatus already being developed in this laboratory. Subse- 
quently he arranged on two occasions for the writer to visit the labora- 
tories in Berlin and Paris, where these methods were developed, and thus 
to become personally acquainted with the technique involved. The 

^Pettenkofer and Voit, Ann. d. Chemie u. Phann., II Supp. Bd., 1882, p. 52. 

^nd6n and Tigerstedt, Skand. Archiv f. Physiol., 1895, 6, p. 1. 

'Jaquet, Verhandl. d. Naturf. GeseUsoh. in Basel, 1903, 15, p. 252. 

Kjrafe, Zeitschr. f. physiol. Chemie, 65, 1910, p. 1. 

'Atwater and Benedict, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 42, 1905. 

'Benedict and Carpenter, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 123, 1910. 

^Speck, Phsrsiologie des menschlichen Athmens nach eigenen Untersuchungea, Leipsic, 1892. 

*Magnus-Levy, Archiv f. d. ges. Physiol., 1894, 55, p. 1. 

Tissot, Joum. de physiol. et de pathol. g6n., 1904, 6, p. 088. 

'^Dou^as, Joum. Physiol., 1911, 42, Proc. Phjrsiol. Soc. p. zvii. 

"Benedict, Am. Joum. Phy^oL, 1909, 24, p. 345; Deutsch. Archiv f. klin. Med., 1912, MT, p. 156. 

^'Rolly and Rosiewics, Deutsch. Archiv f. klin. Med., 1911, 103, p. 58. 

I'Krogh, Skand. Archiv f . Physiol., 1913, 30, p. 375. 
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COMPARISONS OF BS8PIRATOST SXCHANGE. 



fidkmi^ n a report of an extended comparative investigation of the 
different respiration apparatus used alone or in combination. While 
not all possible modifications have been studied, it is believed that the 
investigation covers enough lines for the results to be applied to respira- 
tion apparatus in general. 

EARLIER COMPARISONS OF RESPIRATION APPARATUS. 

A number of comparisons of the respiratory exchange obtained with 
various respiration apparatus have been made by different authors. 
These are all more or less in the nature of compilations and not direct 
determinations of the respiratory exchange by two or more methods 
on the same individual under identical conditions of food, body-weight, 
and time. 

In 1897 Johansson^ gave the results obtained on Zuntz with the 
respiration chamber at Stockholm and the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus 
in Berlin. The carbon-dioxide output per kilogram per hour as the 
result of two 2-hour periods September 21, 1897, in the chamber at 
Stockholm, was 0.304 gm., with a body-weight of 69.5 kg. On October 
1, 1897, at Berlin, the carbon-dioxide output was 0.285 gm. per kilo- 
gram per hour. Both values are designated by Johansson as having 
been obtained during complete muscular rest, although the protocols 
state that Zuntz was decidedly quieter in the experiment at Berlin 
than at Stockholm. 

Dung,' in his discussion on the results obtainable with the Zuntz- 
Geppert method, gives a compilation of the determinations of the res- 
piratory exchange for a number of subjects with the Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, the respiration chamber of Johansson, and the respiration 
calorimeter of Wesleyan University. The average results are given 
in table 1. 

Table 1 . — Comparative compUatian made by Dung of respiratory exchange determined 

by different methods. 



Apparatus. 


No. of 
subjects. 


Carbon-dioxide dimination. 


Oxygen al 


bsorption. 


Per kilogram 
per minute. 


Per square 
meter body- 
surf ace per 
minute. 


Per kilogram 
per minute. 


Per square 
meter body- 
surface per 
minute. 


Zunts-GeDDert 


19 
12 
18 


e,e, 
2.83 

2.76 

2.01 


e.c. 
93 

92 

94 


ex, 
3.53 

• > • • 

3.55 


ex, 
116 

• • • • 

123 


Johansson respiration 
flhamber . . . , , r - - - r - 


RMpiration calorimeter 
(Wesleyan University) 



Johansson, Skand. Arcbiv f. Physiol., 1898, 8, p. 112. 

SDurig, Denkschriften der mathematisch-naturwissenschaftlichen Klasse der kaiserliohen 
Akademie der Wiseenschaften, Vienna, 1909, 86, pp. 120-121. 
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Durig points out that the results agree very well, but calls attentkm 
to the fact that part of the experiments with the reqnratioii calorimeter 
were made after food had been taken and a part with the subject fast- 
ing, and that all were during sleep. He also makes note of the fact 
that with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus the skin respiration is not 
measured, but that this can scarcely be 1 per cent. The subjects with 
each apparatus were different, so that variations in body-weight and 
nationahty may come into play as well as difference in respiration 
apparatus. 

Benedict and Joslin^ have compared the results of the respiratory 
exchange of 5 normal subjects obtained with the bed calorimeter and 
the Benedict respiration apparatus' in a reclining position and in the 
post-absorptive state, i. e., 12 hours after the last meal.' The results 
are given in table 2. The figures were obtained by averaging all of 
the data for these five subjects which were available at the Nutrition 
Laboratory when the comparison was made. The experiments were 
not carried out expressly for the purpose of comparison, but were 

Table 2. — Compariwn of the metabolism of normal individuals as determined by 
the bed calorimeter and the respiration apparatus (Benedict and Jodin), 



No. of 
subjects. 


Apparatus. 


Carbon-dioxide 

per kilogram 

per minute. 


Oxygen absorp- 
tion per kilogram 
per minute. 


5 
5 


Bed calorimeter 


ex. 
2.05 
2.90 


ex. 
3.51 
3.52 


Respiration apparatus 



on different days and under different conditions of noiuishment. It 
will be noted that the above figures agree fairly well with those cal- 
culated by Durig from experiments with the respiration calorimeter 
and the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus. 

A similar comparison was made by Benedict and Joslin of the respi- 
ratory exchange of diabetics. The average results for 14 cases with 
different degrees of severity of the disease were as follows: With the 
bed calorimeter, 3.11 c.c. carbon dioxide produced per kilogram of 
body-weight per minute and4.13 c.c. oxygen consumed; with the Bene- 
dict respiration apparatus, 3.13 c.c. carbon dioxide produced and 4.15 
c.c. oxygen consumed. The results with both diabetic and normal 
subjects agree on the average remarkably well. 

Loeffler* gives measurements of the respiratory exchange of Gigon 
obtained with different apparatus at different times. The apparatus 
used were the Sond6n-Tigerstedt chamber, the Jaquet chamber at 

'Benedict and Joslin, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 136, 1910, p. 173. 
"Benedict, Am. Joum. PhysioL, 1909, 24, p. 345. 
'Benedict and Cathcart, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 187, 1913, p. 31. 
^Loeffler, Arehiv f .d. gee. Physiol., 1912, 147, p. 203. 
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Basel, and a spirometer constructed by Jaquet. Mueller valves were 
used with the spirometer. The results per hour in grams are givwi 
in table 3. The author says that the lower results obtained with the 
spirometer can be explained by the fact that the cutaneous respiration 
was not taken into account. 

Table 3. — Comparison of the respircUory exchange of one svUfjed with different 

re8pirati4m apparatus (Loeffler). 



Date. 


Carbon dioxide 
produced. 


Oxygen 
consumed. 


Respiratory 
quotient. 


Apparatus. 


September 1907 . . . 

October 1908 

November 1908. .. 

Apriil910 

October 1910 

September 1910. . . 


22.5 
23.8 
23.8 
22.7 
21.6 
20.8 


• • • • 

• • • • 

21.6 
20.4 
19.5 
20.5 


« • • • ■ 

0.799 
0.811 
0.796 
0.740 


Sond^n-Tieerstedt. 

Do. 
Jaquet chamber. 

Do. 
Jaquet spirometer. 

Do. 



It must be noted that none of these comparisons are ideal. The 
experiments from which the data are drawn were carried out by dif- 
ferent observers in diflferent places; in one instance the comparison 
was made of experiments with wholly different groups of subjects. 
Furthermore, as the observations were not carried out on the same 
day, the differences in daily metabolism may have played a r61e, for the 
variations from day to day may be as high as 30 per cent.^ 

The measurements of the carbon-dioxide elimination may have 
been affected by two entirely different factors. One, which is purely 
physiological, is due to differences in the storage of glycogen. An 
individual with a large store of carbohydrate in the body will give a 
high respiratory quotient because of the preponderance of carbohy- 
drate taking part in the daily metabolism and consequently a higher 
amount of carbon dioxide will be eliminated by such a subject than 
by one whose metabolism consists largely of the oxidation of fat. 
The other factor is the mechanics of respiration. If a respiration appa- 
ratus offers a hindrance to normal respiration, the ventilation of the 
lungs wiU be disturbed, with a consequent disturbance of the elimi- 
nation of carbon dioxide. It is therefore very desirable to conduct the 
experiments with the various forms of respiration apparatus in such a 
manner that the only possible difference in the measurement of the res- 
piratory exchange is due to the difference in the apparatus themselves. 

APPARATUS AND TECHNIQUE VSED IN THE PRESENT STUDY. 

As has already been pointed out in the preceding discussion, for a fair 
comparison of the various methods for determining the respiratory 
exchange, the experiments with the apparatus compared should be 
made under conditions as nearly identical as possible. Accordingly 

^Benedict, Journ. Biol. Chem., 1915. 20, p. 291. 
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it was made a fundamental principle of this investigation that the 
experiments with the two forms of apparatus selected for comparison 
i^ould be carried out with the same subject and as nearly simultane- 
oudy as possible. While of course it was impossible to determine the 
respiratory exchange on the same subject with two apparatus at the 
same time, it was believed that by using the method of alternation 
on the same day the influence of sequence could be eliminated; fur- 
thermore, if a large number of comparisons were made with any two 
respiration apparatus, the multiplicity of results woidd eliminate any 
differences due to the individuality of the subject. Unfortunately the 
number of subjects used for many of the comparisons is not so large 
as would have been desirable, and also the same subjects were not used 
for all of the comparisons. This was due to the period (several years) 
over which the investigation was continued and the difficulty of being 
able to keep the subjects available for any great length of time. 

Granting all these conditions are met, there still remains the question 
of a suitable base-line or standard. Given two sets of results with two 
forms of respiration apparatus, unless we know which is correct we 
have no way of assigning a value to the comparison. Unfortunately, 
we have no simple and accurate method of measuring normal respi- 
ration. The only apparatus which is at present available is the body 
plethysmograph used by Haldane and Priestley.^ The difficulties of 
getting an air-tight closure around the neck and of maintaining suitable 
temperature conditions must be very great with this apparatus, and 
it seems hardly practicable to attempt the measurement of the respi- 
ration voliune under these conditions with any large number of subjects. 

Investigations extending over several years have led us to believe 
that the respiration of a man inclosed in a respiration calorimeter, but 
free to move, is perfectly normal, for in such a chamber a subject may 
place himself in a perfectly comfortable position. The bed calorimeter* 
of the Nutrition Laboratory permits measuring, with a high degree of 
accuracy and in periods of 3 hours or more, the respiratory exchange 
of a man in a reclining position. On the basis that the respiratory 
exchange is normal in the bed calorimeter, the results obtained with it 
have been compared with those obtained with the Benedict universal 
respiration apparatus; this apparatus has, in turn, been compared with 
others and modifications of the apparatus and conditions compared 
with each other. 

Still another element in the whole question of comparable conditions 
has to be carefully considered, t. e., the elimination of external muscu- 
lar activity. In several publications from this laboratory* the impor- 

'Haldane and Priestly, Journ. Thymol,, 1905, 32, p. 242. 
'Benedict and Carpenter, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 123. 1910. 

^Benedict and Talbot, Am. Jonm. Diseases of Children, 1912, 4, p. 130; Benedict, Deutsoh 
Archiv f. klin. Med., 1912, 107, p. 168. 
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tance of a graphic record of the degree of muscular rest on the part of 
the subject has been very thoroughly emphasized. Various methods 
of obtaining such a record have been employed in this research, which 
are subsequently described. Most of the men in these comparison tests 
were trained subjects and accustomed to keeping quiet during such 
experiments; the untrained subjects were also particularly instructed 
to refrain from all movements of body and limbs during the time of the 
experiment. 

The apparatus used were the bed respiration calorimeter, the two 
types of the Benedict universal respiration apparatus, the Zuntz- 
Geppert valves, meter, and gas-analysis apparatus, the Tissot nose- 
pieces, valves, and spirometer, the Douglas bag and mica-flap valves, 
the Mueller valves, two forms of the Haldane gas-analysis apparatus, 
and a small hand spirometer. A detailed description of these appa- 
ratus follows. 

BED RESPIRATION CALORIMETER. 

The bed respiration calorimeter used in this research is in principle 
like the chair calorimeter which has been described in detail elsewhere.^ 
It has all the featiu'es of that apparatus, but the form of the chamber 
is particularly adapted to experiments with subjects in a reclining 
position. 

The general principle of the apparatus is that of a closed-circuit 
system, consisting of a chamber with a ventilating apparatus attached. 
The ventilating apparatus removes the air continually from the 
chamber and provision is made for absorbing the water-vapor and the 
carbon dioxide from the air-current and for admitting oxygen to replace 
that used by the subject. 

The general arrangement of the chamber and ventilating apparatus 
is shown in figure 1. The interior portion of the chamber consists 
of a copper shell, which is rigidly attached to a steel framework.* 
In horizontal cross-section it is rectangular in shape and in vertical 
cross-section it is trapezoidal. The length is 220 cm., the width 
76 cm., and the height 71 cm. in front and 41 cm. at the back. Its 
volume is about 950 liters. A rectangular opening at the front, 
70 cm. wide and 47 cm. high, permits placing inside a subject lying 
upon a mattress. This opening is closed by a pane of plate glass, which 
is held in place and sealed air-tight by means of a soft wax of special 
composition seared over with a soldering iron. 

The ventilation of the chamber is maintained by means of a rotary 
blower,' F, which draws the air from the chamber and forces it through 

^Benedict and Carpenter, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 123, 1910. 

^ince this was written, the bed calorimeter has been reconstructed, using wood for the frame- 
work and '*oompo" board and cork for the outside insulating walls. 

*For full description, see Benedict and Carpenter, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 123, 1010, p. 67. 
Recently the Crowell blower has been adopted with success. 
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a pipe, C, extending to the rear, and passes it through purifiers, 1 , K, and 
2 J in which the water and carbon dioxide are removed. The air then 
continues through a can containing sodium bicarbonate, which retains 
any traces of acid fumes that arise from the rapid passage of the air 
through the sulphuric acid. It finally retmns to the chamber, oxygen 
being admitted from a weighed cylinder at some point between the 




FiQ. 1. — ^Bed req»iration calorimeter. 

A, tube leading to lO-literjBohr meter; B^ tube leading from meter to drier; C, outgoing air 
pipe; Dt meroury trap; E, leveling bulb for D; O, sodium bicarbonate container; F, rotary blower; 
H, valve; iC, soda-lime container; 1 and $, sulphurio-aoid containers. 
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sodium-bicarbonate can and the chamber. The air enters the cham- 
ber at the top, at a point near the front end. The average rate ci 
ventilation is about 40 liters per minute; thus there is a wind move- 
ment in the chamber of about 1.6 mm. per second. A thorough mix- 
ture of the air in the chamber is brought about by the use of an elec- 
tric fan situated at the rear upper portion of the apparatus. 

The vater-vapor given oflf by the subject is removed by passing the 
circulating air-current through sulphuric acid contained in a porcelain 
vessel, the general shape and construction of which are shown in figure 1 
(see 1 and £). The air enters at the top of the vessel and is broken 
up in its passage through the acid by means of three concentric circles 
of openings; it then leaves at the top. Three liters of the strongest 
commercial sulphuric acid are used, the container and acid weighing 
about 18 kg. 

The carbon dioxide is removed by passing the air through slightly 
moist soda-lime. This is packed loosely in silver-plated brass cylin- 
drical cans. (See K, fig. 1.) As the diy air in passing through the 
moist soda-lime absorbs water, another sulphuric-acid container, 2, 
is attached to the exit end of the carbon-dioxide absorber to absorb 
the water-vapor commg from the soda-Ume. 

All three pieces of apparatus are provided with couplings so that 
they may be detached and weighed, the weighings being made on a 
Sauter balance with an accuracy of 0.1 gm. A duplicate set of absor- 
bers is provided and valves are placed at the ends of each series. By 
closing the valves attached to one set and opening those attached to the 
duplicate absorbers, the ventilating ciurent may be deflected from one 
set to the other. This permits the division of the experiment into 
periods. 

The supply of oxygen is maintained by automatic admission from a 
weighed cylinder. This cylinder contains when full about 100 cubic 
feet (2,800 liters) and weighs about 50 kg. It is hung on one arm of a 
large Sauter balance and can be weighed with an accuracy of 0.1 gm. 
The admission of oxygen is regulated by the change in volume of the 
air in the apparatus. An opening in the side of the chamber is con- 
nected with a spirometer,^ this spirometer being simply a light copper 
cylinder which is counterpoised and suspended in water. As the water- 
vapor and carbon dioxide are removed, the volume of air in the appa- 
ratus duninishes and the bell graduaUy smks; oxygen is admitted from 
time to time to keep the bell at a convenient height. In actual prac- 
tice with the apparatus, the admission is accomplished automatically 
by an electrical arrangement. When the bell drops to a certain point, 
an electric circuit is closed. In this electric circuit is an electro- 



^Fonnerly another type of tenoon equaliser waa ueed in which a rubber bathing-oap waa 
attached to the upper end of a tin can. The details of its construction and use are given in 
Benedict and Cai^>ent6r, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. No. 123, 1910, p. 71. 
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magnet and the movement of its armature opens or closes the tube 
leadmg from the reduction valve on the cylinder to the chamber. 
The spirometer not only regulates the admission of the oxygen, but also 
provides for sudden changes in the air volume due to changes in the 
temperature of the air in the chamber or to changes in barometric 
pressure. 

When a subject is breathing in the apparatus, it is not sufficient 
simply to weigh the absorbers and the oxygen cylinder in order to 
determine the amounts of carbon dioxide and water-vapor exhaled 
and the oxygen consumption in any given length of time, for the actual 
carbon-dioxide and water-vapor content of the air in the chamber 
may vary from time to time; the actual oxygen content may also vary 
because of variations in temperature and pressure as well as variations 
in amounts of carbon dioxide and water-vapor. Accordingly, the 
amounts of carbon dioxide and water-vapor in the air residual in the 
chamber shoidd also be determined at the beginning and the end of 
the experimental period. At the same time a measurement of the 
temperature of the air in the apparatus should be made and the barom- 
eter read. 

The water-vapor and carbon dioxide in the air-current were formerly 
determined in the following manner: A portion of the outcoming air 
was diverted at a point just before its entrance into the first sulphuric- 
acid container. A mercury trap, D, shown in figure 1, served for open- 
ing and closing the branch tube. When the leveling bulb, £, was 
lowered, the mercury flowed away from the U-tube D and allowed the 
air to pass through it. A small tube led from D to a set of three 
U-tubes, A J containing sulphuric acid and pumice stone, soda-lime, and 
sulphiiric acid and pumice stone, respectively. The exit tube of the 
last U-tube was connected with a 10-liter Bohr meter.^ From the 
Bohr meter a tube led to a drying-tower and then to the ingoing air- 
pipe. The carbon dioxide and water-vapor of the outcoming air were 
determined by lowering the mercury level and passing lO or 20 liters 
of air through the weighed U-tubes and meter, then raising the bulb 
again. The increases in weight of the U-tubes gave the amounts 
absorbed from the volume of air as indicated by the readings of the 
meter. The determination took place during the last 10 or 15 minutes 
of the experimental period. 

In the winter season of 1911-12 another method of determining 
the carbon-dioxide and water-vapor content of the outcoming air was 
devised by Professor Benedict and used thereafter. According to this 
method, the water-vapor content is determined by calculation from the 
readings of a psychrometer' installed inside the respiration chamber in 

^See A-B, fig. 1, p. 16. 

This p^srchrometer is described by Benedict and Talbot in Carnegie Inst Wash. Pub. 201, 
1914, p. 37. 
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the outgoing air-pipe at a point near its exit from the chamber. The 
psychrometer consists of a dry thermometer and wet thermometer 
arranged with their bulbs inserted air-tight in the outgoing pipe. 
The wet bulb is kept moist by means of a thin layer of fine linen wrapped 
around the bulb, with its lower end dipping in a reservoir of water situ- 
ated in a depression in the air-pipe. Both thermometers are placed 
near the front opening, so that they may be read with a lens to 0.01*^ C. 
from outside of the chamber. Readings are taken during the last 
5 minutes of the period. The carbon-dioxide content is determined by 
the analysis of a sample obtained by diverting a small ciurent of the 
outgoing air through a glass sampler. This glass sampler is connected 
by rubber tubing between the merciuy trap and the pipe leading to 
the ingoing air-current. Air runs through the sampler during the 
whole period. At the conclusion of the period the ends of the tube are 
closed, the sampler taken off, and another put in its place. The sample 
of air is then analyzed for carbon dioxide by means of the Sond6n* 
gas-analysis apparatus. 

The temperature of the apparatus is obtained from the measurement 
of the changes in resistance of a set of thermometers placed at five 
different points in the chamber, approximately 2 or 3 cm. from the wall. 
Their general construction is described in detail in a former publica- 
tion.* The barometer readings were obtained from a brass-scale mer- 
cury barometer equipped with a vernier reading to 0.05 mm. 

The carbon-dioxide production of a subject for an experimental 
period is obtained from the increase in weight of the soda-lime container 
and the sulphuric-acid container following it, plus or minus the changes 
in carbon-dioxide content of the air of the apparatus. 

The oxygen consumption of the subject for an experimental period 
is obtained from the loss in weight of the cylinder corrected for the 
changes in oxygen content of the apparatus and the admission of nitro- 
gen and argon with the oxygen. The change in the residual content of 
oxygen is calculated from the total volume of the air corrected to 
0® C. and 760 mm. by subtracting from it the volume of carbon dioxide 
and water-vapor in the chamber at the end of the period. The volume 
of the nitrogen in the apparatus remains constant, except for the small 
amount present in the oxygen admitted from the cylinder, a correction 
being made for this on the loss in weight of the cylinder.' 

The general routine of an experiment with the apparatus is as 
follows: When the subject is ready for the experiment a stethoscope is 
attached to the chest, and, in some instances, an electrical thermometer 
is inserted in the rectum. A pneumograph is also sometimes placed 

'A detailed description of the moet reoent form of this apparatus is given by Benedict in Car- 
negie Inst Wash. Pub. 166, 1912, p. 76. 
^Benedict and Carpenter, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 123, 1910, pp. 2S-29. </&ul., pp. 84 and 88. 
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around the chest of the subject to record his respiration and activity, 
but more recently the latter has been recorded by means of a spring-bed 
arrangement.^ The subject lies upon an air-mattress placed upon a 
metal framework which can be readily slid into the chamber. When 
everything is in readiness, the subject is put into the chamber, the 
front opening is closed by the glass panel and sealed with wax; the 
heat-adjusting arrangements are put in order and the preliminary 
period is begun. During this preliminary period the assistant in 
charge of the calorimetric measurements brings the apparatus into 
equilibrium, so that there is no radiation through the walls and the 
absorption of heat by the water-current flowing through the apparatus 
is constant.* When the equilibrium has been obtained, a determin- 
ation is made of the residuai content of the water-vapor and the carbon 
dioxide. After the determination of these two gases, the experiment 
is begun, the air-current being deflected from one side of the absorp- 
tion system to the other and continued for a fixed period. At the end 
of the period the temperature is obtained by readings from a series of 
electrical resistance thermometers inside the respiration chamber, dis- 
tributed at various points. The barometer is also read at the exact 
end of each period and the height of the spirometer taken in order 
to find the apparent volume of air inside the chamber. The oxygen 
cylinder and sulphuric-acid and soda-lime containers are then weighed. 
The experiment may be stopped at this point or another period begun. 
The usual length of periods is 45 minutes or an hour, and an experiment 
usually continues at least 1^ hours. 

The accuracy of the measurement of the carbon-dioxide elimination 
and oxygen consumption has been carefully controlled theoretically by 
burning alcohol.^ The alcoholwas introduced intothe chamber through 
a copper tube, at the end of which a small enlargement was made in 
which was placed an asbestos wick. By means of this arrangement, 
small amounts of alcohol were burned in successive periods, these 
periods being each an hour or more in length. The alcohol was usually 
burned at the rate of about 14 gm. per hour, and as the amount burned 
could be determined to 0.01 gm., the error in weighing the alcohol was 
about 0.1 per cent. Considerable difficulty was experienced in the 
actual measurements of the alcohol on account of the changes in level 
of the alcohol in the lamp. This was finally overcome by means of a 
small manometer outside of the calorimeter; this manometer was arbi- 
trarily filled to the same height at the end of each period. The results 
of two typical alcohol check experiments are given in tables 4 and 5. 

'Benedict, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 203, 1915, p. 311. 

*As this publication does not deal with the calorimetric features of the apparatus, these are 
not described here. A full description is given by Benedict and Carpenter in Carnegie Inst. 
Wash. Pub. 123, 1910, pp. 10-53. 

'Benedict, Riohe, and Ehnmes, Am. Joum. Physiol., 1910, 26, p. 1. 
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Tabui 4. — Aleokd ehedc expenmenl. Bed ealorimeier, January 7, 1910. (l-kour periods.) 



Period. 


Alcohol 
burned. 


Carbon dioxide. 


Oxygen. 


Theory. 


Found. 


Ratio of 

found to 

theory. 


Theory. 


Found. 


Ratio of 

found to 

theory. 


Pirst 


Qtn. 

13.2 

13.4 

12.6 

13.8 

13.1 

13.6 

13.6 


Qftt. 

23.4 
23.8 
22.2 
24.4 
23.2 
24.0 
24.0 


Qftt, 

23.5 
23.4 
22.3 
23.9 
24.0 
23.2 
23.9 


p. d. 
100.4 

98.3 
100.5 

98.0 
103.5 

96.7 

99.6 


Qftt. 

25.5 
26.0 
24.3 
26.6 
25.3 
26.2 
26.2 


25.4 
26.5 
23.5 
26.5 
25.9 
25.5 
26.7 


p. cL 
99.6 

101.9 
96.7 
99.6 

102.4 
97.3 

101.9 


Second 

Third 


Fourth 

Fifth 


Sixth 


Seventh 

Total. .. 


93.3 


165.0 


164.2 99.5 


180.1 


180.0 


99.9 


Period. 


Alcohol 
burned. 


Water-vapor. 


Heat. 


Theory. 


Found. 


Ratio of 

found to 

theory. 


Theory. 


Found. 


Ratio of 

found to 

theory. 


First 


Qftt. 

13.2 
13.4 
12.6 
13.8 
13.1 
13.6 
13.6 


ffm. 

15.3 

15.6 

14.6 

16.0 

15.2 

15.8 

15.8 


fftn. 
16.1 


p. ct. 
105 2 


col. 

77.6 

79.0 

73.7 

81.0 

76.8 

79.6 


cat. 
76.4 
78.7 
71.3 
80.3 
75.9 
79.0 


p. ct 
98.6 
99.6 
96.8 
99.1 
98.8 
99.2 
W9 .o 


Seoond 

Third 


16.3 104.5 
14.9 102.1 


Fourth 

Fifth 


16.2 
15.7 


101.3 

ias.3 


Sixth 


15.8 100.0 
15.8 100.0 


Seventh 

Total... 


79.7 1 79.5 


93.3 


»77.4 


»78.4 


101.3 


547.3 541.1 

1 


98.9 



'This amount does not include the water-vapor for the first two periods, in which obviously 
moisture equilibrium was not established. The walls of this calorimeter are painted. 



Table 5. — Alcohol check experiment. Bed calorimeter, February 16, 191B. 





Alcohol 
burned. 


Carbon dioxide. 


Oxygen. 


Period. 






Ratio of 






Ratio of 






Theory. 


Found. 


f oimd to 
theory. 


Theory. 


Found. 


found to 
theory. 


min. 


Qftt, 


ffm. 


ffm. 


p. ct. 


ffm. 


ffm. 


p. cL 


46 


10.62 


18.9 


18.4 


97.5 


20.6 


20.4 


99.1 


45 


10.24 


18.2 


18.2 


100.0 


19.9 


19.5 


98.1 


105 


23.56 


41.9 


41.6 


99.5 


45.7 


45.6 


W9 .o 


45 


9.98 


17.7 


17.7 


100.0 


19.4 


20.0 


103.0 


45 
Total.. 


9.93 


17.7 


17.5 


99.0 


19.3 


18.8 


97.5 


64.33 


114.4 


113.4 


99.2 


124.9 


124.3 


99.5 
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BENEDICT UNIVERSAL RESPIRATION APPARATUS. 

Two types of the Benedict universal respiration apparatus have been 
used in this investigation : one, the tension-equalizer type and the other 
the spirometer type. The tension-equalizer apparatus was the first one 
to be developed and its use extended from about 1908 to 1912 ; the spiro- 
meter tyi)e was developed in 1911-12 and has been in use since that 
time. Both forms may be designated by the German word " Universal- 
respirationsapparat." It has been the common practice in this labor- 
atory to call them units and this term will be used in this publication, 
i. e., tension-equalizer unit and spirometer unit, respectively. 

TENSION-EQUALIZER UNIT.' 

This apparatus is essentially the same as the respiration portion of 
the respiration calorimeters of this laboratory, except that it is con- 
structed on a smaller scale and modified so that a subject can breathe 
by means of a suitable connection into and out of a moving current 
of air. The respiration Qiay take place through the nose or mouth 
or through both. The water-vapor is removed from the air-current 
by sulphuric acid and the carbon dioxide is retained by soda-fime in 
weighable containers. The oxygen content of the apparatus is main- 
tained at a constant volume by admission of oxygen into the moving 
current from a weighed cylinder or through a meter. The volume of the 
air in the apparatus and also in the respiratory tract of the subject must 
be the same at the end of the experimental period as at the beginning. 

Gbnsbal Plan of Apparatus. 

The general principle of the apparatus and the course of the air- 
ciurent are shown diagranmiatically in figure 2. The air expired by 
the subject passes into the moving current of air and is carried into 
the tension equalizer, then through the rotary blower, which keeps the 
air of the apparatus in circulation. After leaving the rotary blower 
it passes into the water absorber, where all the water in the air-current 
is retained, and then goes through the carbon-dioxide absorber. In 
the absorption of carbon dioxide, water-vapor is set free from the moist 
absorbent and this water is removed in a second water-absorber. To 
make the air respirable water-vapor is added to the air-current by 
passing it through a water-container. The circulating air then passes 
to the opening connected with the respiratory tract of the subject. 
Oxygen is admitted into the air-current at a point near the tension 
equalizer. 

The general construction of the apparatus and arrangement of the 
several parts are shown in figure 3. The whole apparatus is mounted 
on a movable table. On a shelf at the bottom are the rotary blower 

'A complete description of this apparatus has been given elsewhere. See Benedictt Am. Joum. 
Physiol., 1900, 24, p. 345. 
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and the motor for driving it. A pipe connects the rotary blower to a 
Wolff bottle on the shelf above, containing sulphuric acid and pumice 
stone. To the exit end of this bottle a second Wolff bottle, also con- 
taining sulphuric acid and pumice stone, is attached, which is in turn 
connected with the carbon-dioxide absorber on the top shelf. Next in 
series is a third water-absorber, its lower portion containmg sulphuric 
acid and the upper portion pumice stone. From this water-absorber 
a pipe leads to a moistener containing a dilute aqueous solution of 
sodium bicarbonate. This is connected to the three-way valve by a 
pipe and rubber tubing. The three-way valve opens to a connection 
for the nosepieces or other devices through which the subject breathes. 
The tension equalizer is inserted between the three-way valve and the 



NO&UCCI 





Fio. 2. 



Fio. 3. 



Fig. 2. — Diagrammatic scheme of air-circuit and purifying arrangements of tension-equalizer unit. 
Fig. 3. — Diagram showing arrangement of Benedict respiration apparatus (tension-equaliser unit. 

This shows nosepieces for breathing, tension equaliser, air-purifying apparatus, oxygen 

cylinder, and testing device for carbon dioxide. 

rotary blower. Piping and rubber tubing lead from the tension equal- 
izer to the rotary blower. Two petcocks are inserted in the pipe 
between the moistener and the three-way valve. One is attached to 
a delicate manometer; the other is for the admission of oxygen. At 
a point just beyond the third water-absorber is an arrangement for 
testing the completeness of the absorption of the carbon dioxide. Its 
exit is connected with the pipe leading from the air-moistener. 

Dkscbiption and Ubb of Pabtb. 

Nosepieces. — In the development of the apparatus special nosepieces 
were devised, one of which is shown in figure 4. To conduct the air 
into and out of the nose, a piece of glass tubing, a, is used, which has a 
length of 6 cm., an internal diameter of 7 nun., and a wall thickness 
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of 1.5 mm., this tube being fire-polished at both ends. A small hole 
is cut in the end of a pure-gimi finger-cot 6, which is then slipped over 
the glass tube and tied carefully with silk thread. At the other end 
of the tube a one-hole rubber stopper, c, is attached. The finger-cot 
is then turned inside out and pulled back on itself in such a way as to 
be drawn over the rubber stopper, to which it is tied with silk thread. 
A hole is next made through the rubber stopper, in which a piece of 
small-bore glass tubing d can be inserted, to which a short piece of 
rubber tubing is attached. By blowing air from a hand bulb through 
the rubber tubing, the finger-cot is inflated; the closing of the pinch- 
cock e serves to keep the air inclosed in the finger-cot. When the 
appliance is to be used, the deflated nose- 
pieces are inserted into the nostrils and air 
is forced into each nosepiece in turn until 
they are sufficiently inflated to fit into the 
inequalities of the nostrils. The nosepieces 
should be tested for tightness by inflating 
them while they are entirely under water. 
If any part of the nosepieces leaks, bubbles 
will rise. The tightness of the fit in the 
nostril should also be tested by having the 
subject exhale against pressure. The subject 
first inhales deeply; the palm of the hand or 
a piece of cardboard is then placed against 
the opening of the three-way valve, and the 
subject attempts to exhale. If a leak occurs, 
it is detected by the sound of air escaping 

between the nostril and rubber membrane of the nosepiece. The best 
test is made by covering the edges of the nostrils with soapsuds and 
applying pressure. Bubbles appear when there is a leak. The nose- 
pieces are attached to the three-way valve by a piece of rubber tubing 
and a tube, to which are attached two metal tubes of approximately 
6 mm. internal diameter. 

When the nosepieces are used, a tight closure of the mouth is some- 
times obtained by placing two strips of surgeon's plaster over the 
mouth, from above the upper lip to below the lower lip. The subject 
draws in his Ups and the surgeon's plaster is placed on them before 
they relax. This method can be used only when the subject is smooth 
shaven. 

Mouthpiece. — The mouthpiece used, which is of the Denayrouse^ 
type, wiU be described in connection with the description of the Zuntz- 
Geppert apparatus, the method of attachment being shown in the 
description of the later form of the Benedict respiration apparatus.^ 

'Regnard, Recherches exp6rimentale8 sur les variations pathologiquee dee oombustions respira- 
toires, Paris, 1870, p. 286. 
^Bee pp. 25, 36, and 54. 



Fio. 4. — ^Pneumatic nosepiece. 

a, glass tube to which is fast- 
ened a rubber finger-cot, 6, 
which is drawn over a rubber 
stopper, c. A capillary rubber 
tube, d, serves for dilating the 
cot 6; the clamp e closes d after 
6 is inflated. 
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Tkree-^ay valve. — ^With this apparatus the subject breathes into the 
open air up to the b^inning of the experiment, but is at the same time 
attached to the apparatus by either the nosepiece or the mouthpiece. 
To provide for the instant deflection of the expired air into the closed 
circuit of the apparatus at the beginning of an experiment, a three-way 
valve is connected to the piping just before the tension equalizer. 
This three-way valve is an ordinary three-way plug-cock which is very 
carefully ground. To diminish the dead space a portion of one opening 
is cut off and the valve is soldered directly to the tee on the ventilating 
air-pipe. When it is in position, the side outlet opens directly to the 
air of the room, and connection is made with the ventilating air-sjrstem 
by tiuning the valve. In the early development of the apparatus the 
operator turned this valve by simply placing the fingers on the top of 
the plug and shifting it when necessary. Later a handle was added 
so that the valve could be turned without the subject's knowledge. 

Piping J tubing^ and couplings. — Standard i-inch piping is used, with 
an actual internal diameter of 15 mm. The rubber tubing, which is 
common garden hose, with an internal diameter of 19 mm., is fastened 
to the piping by wire or by special clamps. The total length of hose 
used in the apparatus is approximately 2 meters. The fittings are 
such as are commonly used for brass piping and are all of the same size 
as the piping. The couplings for connecting the different removable 
portions of the apparatus are ordinary ^-inch garden-hose couplings. 
Between the different couplings rubber washers of suitable size are 
used, care being taken to have them of the best rubber. 

Tension egtuUizer. — ^The tension equalizer consists of a rubber dia- 
phragm fitted to a copper can 16 cm. in diameter and 9 cm. high. In 
the first form of apparatus ordinary hose-couplings were soldered on 
to the can at opposite sides near the bottom. Later well-groimd 
unions were attached. A woman's pure-rubber bathing cap, such as 
can readily be purchased in local stores, is used for the rubber dia- 
phragm. A cap of medium size permits fluctuation in the volume of 
respiration and consequently it is necessary to admit oxygen into the 
apparatus only occasionally. In using the apparatus, care should be 
taken that the diaphragm does not sink so low as to touch the sides of 
the metal can and thus produce a suction. The air coming into this 
tension equalizer contains carbon dioxide, and in order to make sure 
that it is completely swept out at the end of the experiment, a semi- 
cylindrical piece of sheet copper is soldered to the bottom and sides 
of the can near the entrance coupling in such a manner that when the 
air comes against this sheet it is deflected upward against the rubber 
diaphragm. This insures a circulatory movement of the air inside 
the tension equalizer. The tension equalizer with the three-way valve 
and mouthpiece are shown in figure 5. 

Rotary blower. — The blower first used in the tension-equalizer unit 
was the so-called positive type, and has previously been described in 
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detail.^ In this blower, a solid cylinder with two movable vanes 
attached is placed eccentrically inside a hollow cylindrical chamber. 
The rotary movements of the shaft and the compression and expansion 
of springs acting upon the vanes force the air through the blower. 
Later it was found that the blower manufactured by the J. Gilmer 
Crowell Company of Brooklyn, New York, was more satisfactory. 
This is moimted inside of a metal box, and may therefore be entirely 
immersed in oil with the exception of the portion of the shaft extending 
through the box to the driving pulley. Leaks aroimd the shaft or in any 
portion of the blower may thus be readily detected. It is necessary 
of course to have the blower absolutely tight, as there is a difference of 
pressure between the inside and the atmosphere of at least 50 cm. of 
water.* The large wheel on the shaft of the blower is belted directly 




Fio. 5. — TensioD-equaluer with three-way valve and mouthpieoe. 

Ot rubber mouthpiece; m, three-way valve; a, union; c, tension-eqiialiser; h, rubber 

bathing cap; h, tube leading to rotary blower. 

to a I h. p. electric motor. The driving-wheel is 26 cm. in diameter, 
and by adjusting the size of the pulley on the motor, varying limits of 
speed may be obtained. The speed is also regulated by a resistance 
in series. Recently a bank of lamps in parallel and of varying candle- 
power has been placed in series with the motor; by varying the number 
of lamps used and their candle-power it is possible to get rates of speed 
ranging from 295 to 480 revolutions per minute. The rate of ventila- 
tion is usually adjusted to about 35 liters per minute. On the exit 
pipe leading from the blower a metal pipe and petcock are attached for 
trapping and drawing off any oil which may be mechanically carried 
forward. Having once determined the rate of flow and knowing the 
revolutions per minute of the blower shaft, the rate per minute can 
be taken as an index of the actual ventilation. Under ordinary con- 
ditions these blowers deliver about 120 c. c. of free air per revolution. 

^Atwater and Benedict, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. No. 42, 1905, p. 18. 

*With none of the blowers which have been used in this laboratory and which have been prop- 
erly taken care of has there been any leak. The blowers are remarkably satisfactory and efficient. 
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Air-drier. — The air-current coming from the blower brings with it 
the water-vapor from the air-moistener and ^ certain amount of water- 
vapor from the lungs of the subject. The method used in this apparatus 
of determining the carbon-dioxide production by weight necessitates 
the removal of water-vapor from the air-current before it reaches the 
carbon-dioxide absorbers, as any water-vapor reaching the soda-lime 
would be absorbed in the latter. The water-absorbers or air-driers 
used in this apparatus are two 4-liter Wolff bottles connected in series 
and containing sulphuric acid. These bottles are fitted with glass tubes 
of about the same diameter as the piping of the apparatus, the entrance 
tubes dipping about 2 cm. into the acid. The usual method of use is 
to fill the first bottle to a certain level, and when sufficient water has 
been absorbed to increase the level of the liquid to a point determined 
by experience, the absorber is removed. If this routine is strictly fol- 
lowed, the second bottle never has to be replaced, these two absorbers 
being sufficient to remove all of the water-vapor from the air-current. 
In the earlier experimenting with this apparatus, the first bottle was 
filled with pumice stone and sulphuric acid added to half the height 
of the vessel. The second bottle was half filled with pumice stone, and 
acid then added to a one-third level. Later, instead of using pumice 
stone in the bottles, they were simply filled about two-thirds full 
with sulphuric acid, the entrance tubes dipping into the acid. 

The glass tubes leading into and out of the Wolff bottles were made 
especially high for two reasons : First, if there were a slight back suction 
the acid would rise in the inlet tube so that considerable pressure would 
have to be overcome with this length of tube before the acid could 
travel back into the blower; second, the length of the exit tube enabled 
any sulphuric acid mechanically carried forward to drain back into the 
Wolff bottle. This mechanical carrying forward has more recently 
been prevented by the use of a special bulb with a perforated trap 
inside, which serves to catch the acid more efficiently and allows it to 
drain back into the bottle. 

Carbon-Dioxide absorbers. — The carbon-dioxide absorbers employed 
during the first two years after the apparatus was developed were 
constructed on the same principle as those used for the respiration calo- 
rimeter.^ They were made of brass tubing, which was silver-plated to 
resist the action of alkali. Their length was 26 cm. and their diameter 
12 cm. A hose-coupUng of standard size was soldered at each end for 
connecting with the rest of the apparatus. As the head of the can was 
removable, it could be easily filled. When the can was filled with 
granulated soda-lime of the size of half a pea, 60 gm. of carbon dioxide 
could be absorbed without allowing any to pass, with the circulating 
air moving at the rate of 36 liters per minute. 

'See K, fig. 1, p. 15. 
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At times this type of absorber proved difficult to make air-tight and 
another device was substituted in the spring of 1911, which is more 
efficient. This is shown in detail in figure 6. It consists essentially 
of an ordinary 2-Uter wide-mouth chemical bottle, with a two-holed 
rubber stopper in which iron pipes are inserted, one pipe, b, extending 
to the bottom of the container, the other being considerably shorter. 
These pipes are of standard size, with an internal diameter of 13 mm. 
and an external diameter of 18 mm. At the top a short pipe is fitted 
with a metal tee, a, which is used in filling the bottle. The long pipe, b, 
is fitted with an elbow, and hose-couplings (c and c) are attached to 
both pipes by rubber connections. To make sure that no particles 
of soda-lime enter the piping, the open end of the longer iron pipe is 
protected by a wire-gauze cap, d, 9 cm. long and 2 cm. in diameter. 




T.t f T 1 ,? T r 1 1 r 



FiQ. 6. — Carbon-dioxide absorber and accompanying water-abeorber. 

a, tee for filling absorber; ct, wire gause on the end of outgoing tube h; e, e, entrance 

and outlet of air; /, water-absorber. 

To prepare the absorber for use, the stopper is first removed from the 
opening in the tee, and the bottle is filled two-thirds full of soda-lime. 
It is then laid on its side and the tubes and wire-gauze protector are 
inserted. The bottle is again stood upright and the stopper pressed 
down firmly ; it is then filled through a f imnel inserted in the metal tee. 
After the opening in the tee has been closed by a rubber stopper, the 
pipes and connections are tested for tightness by a water manometer 
and then air is blown through them with the mouth to make sure that 
they are not clogged in any way. These bottles, when properly 
chaj^ed with 2^200 gm. of sodarlime sufficiently fine to pass through a 
sieve with a mesh of 3 mm., should absorb about 100 gm. of carbon 
dioxide. This suffices for 15 to 25 experiments with a resting man, 
each experiment being 15 minutes long. 
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The advantages of the glass bottle over the silver-plated can are the 
decreased expense of construction, the rapidity with which the bottle 
can be filled and closed, the readiness with which it may be made air- 
tight, and the fact that, as the carbon dioxide is absorbed, the change 
in color of the soda-lime to a chalky white is easily seen. When this 
discoloration extends to the bottom, it is evident that the bottle 
should be refilled. Experimenting has shown that when air enters 
the bottle at the top and is withdrawn from the bottom through the 
tube, the results are more satisfactory than when the passage of air 
is reversed. 

The method of making the sodarlime has been fully described in a 
previous publication.^ In order that the sodarlime may be efficient, it 
is always prepared in such a way that the finished product is shghtly 
moist. Much of the difficulty found in the use of sodarlime as an 
absorbent for carbon dioxide has been due to the fact it was too dry. 

Water-absorber. — ^In the passage of absolutely dry air through moist 
soda-lime, moisture is taken up by the air. As the carbon dioxide is 
determined by weight, it is necessary to know the amount of moisture 
leaving the carbon-dioxide absorber. In the first two or three years of 
experimenting with this apparatus, a form of absorbing vessel was used 
which was adapted from the bottom part of a 500 c.c. Kipp generator. 
The lower bulb was filled about half full of strong sulphiuic acid. The 
upper bulb was filled with broken pumice stone and drenched with 
sulphuric acid. A bent glass tube led from the top of the bottle, 
through a rubber stopper, into the acid to a depth of 5 to 10 mm. The 
side outlet in the upper bulb was used as the exit of the absorber. This 
form was employed for several years and proved satisfactory, but was 
subsequently replaced by the absorber devised by Dr. H. B. Williams, 
of the Department of Physiology.at Columbia University, New York. 
The Williams absorber, which is shown in detail in figure 6, is 9.5 cm. 
in diameter and 15 cm. high. It is so constructed that the air entering 
the apparatus is broken up into a number of bubbles during its passage 
into the acid by means of two concentric rows of openings. When 
charged with 450 c.c. of sulphuric acid, it can be relied upon to absorb 
completely at least 10 gm. of water-vapor from an air-current of 35 liters 
per minute without allowing any weighable amoimt to pass. The 
bottle is closed with a rubber stopper and fitted with hose-couplings at 
the ends; the outside is protected with a wire basket which has a handle 
for carrying. The Williams bottle and soda-lime container can be 
weighed together on a Sauter balance, their combined weight being 
about 5,000 gm. 

Apparatus for testing completeness of carbonrdioxide absorption. — 
A 100 c.c. Erlenmeyer flask with a two-hole rubber stopper is partly 

^Atwator and Benedict, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 42, 1905, p. 29; alao Benedict, Deutsch. 
Archiv f. klin. Med.. 1912, 107. p. 166. 
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filled with dilute barium-hydroxide BolutioD. Through one hole of 
the rubber stopper is inserted a glass tube which extends below the 
surface of the liquid; in the other hole is a short piece of glass tubing. 
The end of the long glass tube is connected to a point in the pipii^ just 
beyond the third water-absorber, while the short glass tube is connected 
to the piping going directly to the intake of the rotary blower. The 
method of testing is explained in detail on page 32. 

Moialener. — The air leaving the last water-absorber is absolutely dry 
and also has a shght odor of acid which, if not removed, would be 
extremely irritating to the respiratory tract of the subject. To moisten 
the air sufficiently for comfortable respiration and to remove the acid 
fumes, a part of a Kipp genera- 
tor is used containing a solution 
of sodium bicarbonate. (See fig. 
7.) The vessel is closed with a 
rubber stopper in which is in- 
serted a braas tube with a number 
of perforations in its lower end, 
this tube dipping sufficiently into 
the liquid in the vessel for the 
perforations to becovered. More 
recently sodium carbonate has 
been substituted for the soditmi 
bicarbonate, as the latter gives 
o£r traces of carbon dioxide which 
may vitiate the results of the 
experiment. At the rate of 35 
liters per minute, the air is satu- 
rated to about 65 per cent with ^iq. 7.— Moiatener. 

this arrangement and the acid AireDt«nftttopoiuprigbttube, DBssesthrouBh 

fumes are very efficiently re- hole^i-^^to the water, and out of the dde outlet in 

moved. 

Oxygen supply. — The oxygen for this apparatus has been suppUed 
mainly by admission from a weighed cylinder. In the spring of 1911 
the method of admisdon through a 1-liter Bohr meter was substituted, 
and this has since been iised entirely. A more detailed description 
of both of these methods and a discussion of their merits will be given 
in the description of the spirometer unit of tiiis apparatus. 

Manometer. — In order to be absolutely certain that the voltmie of the 
fur in the apparatus is the same at the end as at the begiunii^, it is 
necessary to have some method of measuring it. Instead of usii^ the 
volume of the tension equahzer for this purpose, it is measured by de- 
termining the pressure on the tension equalizer with a very delicate 
Tdpter^ manometer. This manometer has a glass tube bent in the arc 

>A. Tfipler, Wiedemann'* Ann. d. Phynk u. Chem., 1896, 5S, p. SW. 
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of a circle which contains a column or drop of petroleum. The move- 
ment of the petroleum along the arc of the circle for a few degrees is a 
very delicate measure of pressure. At the beginning of an experiment 
the tension equalizer is filled until a slight pressure is shown on the 
manometer; at the close of the experiment the tension equalizer may 
readily be brought to the same pressure. 

Method of determining the carbon-dioxide excretion. — ^The general 
method for determining the carbon-dioxide excretion is by weight. 
As has already been pointed out, during an experiment the carbon diox- 
ide is absorbed completely from the air-current as soon as it reaches 
the soda-lime container. At the close of the experiment, however, 
there is carbon dioxide in the air between the mouthpiece or connection 
to the subject and the carbon-dioxide absorber and it is necessary to 
sweep this out by continuing the ventilation for about half a minute 
after an experiment is over in order to absorb completely all of this 
carbon dioxide. The soda-lime container and its accompanying 
water-absorber are weighed together before the experiment and again 
after the experiment, the increase in weight representing the amount 
of carbon dioxide exhaled by the subject. The weight can then be 
converted to volume by the factor representing the relation between 
the weight of carbon dioxide and the volume. The volume per minute 
may be calculated from the length of the experimental period and the 
volume exhaled. 

Method of determining the oxygen consumption. — ^The principle of 
the determination of the oxygen consumption by means of this appa- 
ratus has been briefly pointed out in an earlier part of the description. 
It involves several factors. In the first place, the volume of the appa- 
ratus must be the same at the beginning as at the end, and this is 
obtained by admitting air or oxygen into the apparatus before the ex- 
periment until a slight pressure is reached, as shown by the petroleum 
manometer. Then at the end of the experiment the same process is 
repeated, care being taken to have the pressure exactly the same as at 
the beginning. The other requirement is that the volume of the 
respiratory tract of the subject be the same at the beginning as at the 
end. In order to have this true, the experiment is begun at a point in 
the respiratory cycle which is apparently a constant one, the end of 
a normal expiration being taken. Numerous observations made in 
this laboratory with the pneumograph around the chest or abdomen 
seem to indicate that when the subject is breathing quietly, at rest, 
the subject empties the respiratory tract to about the same point each 
time. In practice with the respiration apparatus, therefore, it has 
been customary to begin the experimental period by turning the three- 
way valve exactly at the end of a normal expiration and to end the 
period in the same manner. Having made certain of these two con- 
ditions, the amount of oxygen admitted into the apparatus from the 
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time the experiment begins until it is completed, is considered to be the 
actual amount used by the subject, provided there have been no 
changes in temperature or barometric pressure. A discussion of the 
whole question of the determination of the oxygen consumption with 
the unit respiration apparatus will be included in the discussion of the 
results obtained with it.^ 

Check tests of the respiration apparatus. — In the development of the 
respiration apparatus, it was thoroughly tested by experiments in 
which small quantities of ethyl ether were 
burned. For this purpose a combustion 
chamber of special construction was in- 
serted in the ventilating air-pipe at the 
point where the three-way valve is ordi- 
narily attached. This apparatus, which 
is shown in figure 8, consists of a large 
metal tee. A, of the standard 2-inch size 
(5 cm. internal diameter). Into this is 
fastened an upright piece of pipe which is 
surrounded by a tin water-jacket, J. On 
the top an elbow is attached, into which 
a pipe, C, is screwed. To the bottom 
of the tee. A, is attached a short piece 
of pipe closed with a rubber stopper. 
Through this is passed, first, a brass tube 
connecting with the rubber tube, fi, 
through which the ventilating current of 
air passes; second, a small brass pipe to 
which is attached a burner; and finally, 
two electric wires, F and F'. Ether is 
supplied from a glass vessel, G, which is, 
as a matter of fact, an ordinary so-called 
sulphur-dioxide condensing tube. A cur- 
rent of air entering the ether tube at H 
passes over the ether and becomes satu- 
rated with ether-vapor. It enters the 
combustion chamber, and issues from 
the jet on the acetylene gas-burner, D. The vapor is ignited by 
causing a high-tension spark to jump across the wires F, F\ by 
means of a spark coil. The heat developed from the combustion 
is absorbed readily by the water in the water-jacket. In order to have 
a constant flame, a steady air pressure must be maintained. This was 
secured by inserting a tee tube between the rotary blower and the first 
Wolff bottle. A small supply of air taken from this point carries the 
ether-vapor into the combustion chamber. 




Fio. 8. — ^Apparatus used for tests of 
respiration apparatus with burn- 
ing ether. 

At combustion chamber; B, ingo- 
ing ventilating air-current; C, outgo- 
ing air-current; D, burner; E, glass 
window; F, F', high-tension spark- 
ing-ourrent lead wires; (?, container 
for ether; H, supply of air under 
pressure; /, water-cooler. 



>See Part III. 
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In the experiment the ether vessel, G^ is weighed before and after the 
period, and the amount of ether vaporized is thus accurately known. 
At the end of the experiment the ether-vapor is shut off and the venti- 
lating air-current is allowed to circulate for several minutes to sweep 
out the carbon dioxide already formed and bring the whole apparatus 
to room temperature. The oxygen supply is continued until the 
apparatus has reached the same tension at the end as at the beginning. 
The loss in weight of the oxygen cylinder, the increase in weight of the 
carbon-dioxide absorbers, and the loss in weight of the ether container 
give the necessary data for calculating the theoretical amounts of 
carbon dioxide given off and oxygen consumed, and the amounts found 
by actual experimenting. The results of a typical 15-minute test are 
given in table 5a. 

Table 5a. — Restdts of an ether check test 





Found. 


Required. 


Carbon dioxide, grams 

Oxygen, grams 

Respiratory quotient -^ 


11.62 

12.78 

0.662 


11.71 

12.78 

0.666 



Teat for leaks in the apparatus. — Obviously, with this apparatus, 
based as it is upon the closed-circuit principle, there must be absolutely 
no leakage of air during experiments. In order to demonstrate this, 
tests for leaks are frequently made. The general method used is to 
admit oxygen or air into the apparatus until a slight tension is reached, 
as shown by the petroleum manometer, then to ventilate the apparatus 
for a moment or two in order to equalize the pressure throughout. 
The tension equalizer diminishes in volume slightly, this being due to 
air trapped between the acid-containers. The ventilation is stopped 
and oxygen or air admitted to bring the tension to the desired point. 
The apparatus is then again ventilated for 15 minutes and when the 
ventilation is stopped the tension is noted. Change in pressure is evi- 
dence of a leak, as otherwise the manometer would remain constant. 

Tests for completeness of carboriHiioxide absorption. — ^In order to be 
sure that the soda-lime is absorbing the carbon dioxide completely 
from the air-current, a portion of the circulating air is diverted through 
the apparatus containing barium-hydroxide solution (see p. 28) for 
about one minute. This test is usually made during the latter half of 
the period. If carbon dioxide is present, a turbidity will be seen in 
the solution. 

Test for completeness of water-vapor absorption. — Since the carbon- 
dioxide excretion is determined by weight, the air entering the soda- 
lime container must be dry; furthermore, the last water-absorber must 
remove completely the water-vapor given off in the sodarlime container. 
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To determine the completeness of absorption, so-called efficiency tests 
are made, as follows: The weights of the soda-lime container and the 
accompanying water-absorber are each taken separately. The two 
absorbers are then connected with the rest of the apparatus and the 
ventilation is continued for 15 or 20 minutes. If the water-absorber is 
efficient, the loss in weight of the carbon-dioxide absorber and the gain 
in weight of the water-absorber are equal. In general practice they 
agree within 0.02 gm., which is the limit of weighing. Occasionally 
the absorption has been incomplete, and this of course is indicated by 
the fact that the increase in weight of the sulphuric-acid container is 
less than the decrease in weight of the soda^lime container. It also 
sometimes happens that the Wolff bottles, i. e., the first two water- 
absorbers or air-driers, are deficient. This is shown by the fact that 
the increase in weight of the acid-container accompanying the soda- 
lime container is greater than the decrease in weight of the latter. In 
the later experimenting with this apparatus, the common practice has 
been to test the efficiency of the Wolff bottles by weighing the carbon- 
dioxide absorber and the third water-absorber together; if no change 
in weight is foimd during the 15 or 20 minute test, it is assumed that 
all parts of the apparatus are efficient. There is, of course, the slight 
possibility that the actual loss through the two Wolff bottles may be 
equivalent to an actual loss in the third water-absorber. Even if 
this occurs, however, it will not in any way affect the carbon-dioxide 
determination, as the net result will be the same. 

Gbnsral Routins of an Exfbbimbmt. 

The general method of determining the respiratory exchange of a 
subject with this apparatus is as follows: The subject assumes the 
position which he is to maintain during the experiment, lying or sitting, 
as the case may be, and should maintain that position for at least half 
an hour previous to the experiment. After the preliminary test for 
tightness, the nosepieces or mouthpiece is inserted, and the subject 
breathes into the open air until the experimental period begins. The 
carbon-dioxide absorbers are weighed; the oxygen cylinder, if used, is 
also weighed, or if the meter is used a reading is made before the 
experiment begins. After a few minutes of quiet and regular respi- 
ration, the three-way valve is turned by an assistant, who does this in 
so far as possible exactly at the end of a normal expiration. The 
subject then breathes into the apparatus, and the experiment is con- 
tinued the determined length of time. At the conclusion of the experi- 
ment, the valve is again turned at the end of a normal expiration. 
During the experiment oxygen is admitted occasionally or continuously 
at such a rate as to prevent the rubber diaphragm touching the bottom 
of the tension equalizer. Toward the latter part of the experimental 
period a test is made for the completeness of the absorption of carbon 
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dioxide by passing air 2 or 3 minutes through the barium-hydroxide 
container, as previously described. After the experimental period is 
over, the ventilation is stopped and oxygen is admitted until the 
pressure is the same as at the beginning of the experiment. The 
carbon-dioxide absorbers are then disconnected and weighed; and the 
oxygen cylinder is also weighed. The loss in weight of the oxygen 
cylinder and the gain in weight of the carbon-dioxide absorber and 
accompanying water-absorber give respectively the quantities of oxygen 
consumed and carbon dioxide exhaled. 

SPIROMETER UNIT. 

The spirometer unit was developed in the winter of 1911-12, and a 
description of it was published at that time.^ Subsequently a number 
of modifications were made in the apparatus; it is accordingly desi- 
rable to give a complete description in English of the apparatus in 
its present form. 

Genbral Plan of Apparatus. 

The general principle of the spirometer type of the universal respi- 
ration apparatus is the same as that of the tension-equaUzer type. 
The subject breathes into a closed volume of air which is kept in motion 
by a rotary blower. The water-vapor and carbon dioxide of the 
expired air are removed by 

suitable absorbers and oxy- s^ROMEreff 

gen is admitted to the appa- 
ratus. The volume of the 
system must be the same at 
the beginning and end or its 
changes known. A spiro- 
meter belly suspended in oil 
or water, is substituted for 
the tension equalizer, the 
vertical movements of the 
bell giving quantitatively 
the volume alterations of the 
respiratory tract. A device 
is included for adding the in- 
spiratory volumes and some 
mechanical changes to assist 
in manipulation and opera- 
tion have also been made. 

The general scheme of the apparatus may be seen in figure 9. 
After the air leaves the rotary blower, it passes first through a water- 
absorber, next through a carbon-dioxide absorber, and then through 
the spirometer, returning from there to the pump or rotary blower. 
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Fio. 9.~-Sohematio outline of ventilation system 
of spirometer unit. 



^Benedict, Deutsoh. Archiv f. klin. Med., 1912, 107, p. 156. 
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Oxygen is admitted after the air leaves the carbon-dioxide absorber 
and between this point and the spirometer connection is made with 
the respiratory tract of the subject. The general plan of the apparatus 
with its different parts is shown in figure 10. From the rotary pump 
the air passes in turn into a trap, two Williams bottles containing sul- 
phuric acid, a soda-lime container, a sulphuric-acid container or Will- 
iams bottle, a can containing dry sodium bicarbonate to remove acid 
fumes, and finally reaches the respiratory tract of the subject. From 
there it passes into the spirometer and returns to the rotary pump or 
blower. 
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Fio. 10. — Detailed plan of ventilation system in spirometer unit. 

Dbscbiption and Usk of Parts. 

Rotary blower. — The rotary blower in this apparatus is the same as 
that used in the tension-equalizer unit, and described in that connec- 
tion (see p. 24). 

Trap. — In using the apparatus a stoppage occasionally occurs which 
is due either to improperly packed soda-lime containers or to improper 
manipulation. If pressure is developed in the air-circuit beyond the 
blower, which can not be released when the ventilation is stopped, the 
acid from the two Williams bottles will be forced back into the blower. 
In order to avoid the delay in experimenting required to remove this 
acid, it has been found advisable to insert a trap for catching the acid 
when such pressure occurs. For this purpose an empty Williams bottle, 
reversed, has been inserted in the air-circuit, and thus, when pressure 
occurs, the acid will run up into the tube which extends to the bottom 
of the bottle. This empty bottle is sufficient to retain all acid which 
may come into it due to back pressure. 

Water-absorbers. — ^For absorbing the water-vapor from the expired 
air and from the air of the apparatus, two Williams bottles in series are 
used, each filled with 450 c.c. of strong commercial sulphuric acid. 
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Carborirdioxide absorbers. — The carbon dioxide is absorbed by soda^ 
lime, which is placed in cootainers of the same type as those employed 
for the tension-equalizer unit, of which a detailed description is given 
on page 27. A Williams bottle containing sulphuric acid is placed after 
the soda-lime container in order to remove the water which is given off 
in the absorption of carbon dioxide by the soda-lime. 

Retention of acid fumes. — In this apparatus, instead of the fur being 
passed through water containing sodium bicarbonate, it is carried 
through dry sodium bicarbonate in a brass container, 10.5 cm. in 
diameter and 1 1 cm. in height. This container is connected to the 
apparatus in a vertical position and is packed with alternate layers of 
cotton and sodium bicarbonate in such a manner that when placed in 
the ventilating system the layers are in a horizontal position. The 
bicarbonate and cotton may without renewal be used for several months 
of experimenting. 

Three-way valve, mouthpiece, noaepieces, and moiatener. — The three- 
way valve used for the passage of air from the respiratory tract of the 
subject to the circulating air-current is the same as that in the older 
form of apparatus. A cross-section of the valve is shown in figure 1 1. 
In the same figure a cross-section is pven of the ventilating pipe, the 
connection for attaching the mouthpiece, and the newer form of air 
moistener. 



pe, uid comiection tor 

Th« Uiree-WBy v&lve, a, it connected to the m&in air pipe, e, by meann of ■ tee. b. The moutfa- 
pieee, Bi ■> faatcDed to the metal tube, /, which is coniiected to the three.irBy taIvc. a, by means 
of the ooUh, A; d, opening to outside ur; e, opcdIdk between mouthpiece and tliree-way valve; 
m, metal gauie of moistening apparatus. 

An ordinary three-way plug cock, a, is used for the three-way valve. 
This is ground very carefully and sufficient metal taken from it so that 
it may be soldered directly to the tee, b, on the ventilating pipe, c. 
The manipulation and use of the valve are the same as with the tension- 
equalizer unit (see page 33). 

The mouthpiece is attached by means of a cylindrical piece of brass 
tubing, /, which is 3 cm. in length and 20 mm. in diameter. This is 
connected to the three-way valve by a collar, h, which screws to the 
threaded part of the three-way valve. A rubber washer makes a tight 
closure. The mouthpiece, which is shown as gin figure 11, is the same 
as that used with the other types of respiration apparatus. A detailed 
description is given in connection with the Zuntt-Geppert apparatus. 
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The nosepieces are of the same form as those described on page 23 
(fig. 4), and are attached to the three-way valve by means of an 
arrangement similar to that used for the moutiipiece. It has two brass 
tubes (d, d, fig. 12), to which the nosepieces are fastened by means 
of rubber tubing. 

A special device for moistening the inspired air is also shown in figure 
12. It is commonly assumed that the expired air is saturated with 
moisture at 37° C, so that when the fur breathed into the apparatus 
by the subject strikes a tube which is colder than 37" C, a deposit 
or condensation takes place. The moistener in the spirometer unit is 
constructed to take advanti^e of this fact. A piece of copper gauze 
(m in fig. 11 and a in fig. 12) is rolled into a cylinder and inserted in 
the tube connecting the nosepieces with the three-way valve. This is 
done in such a manner that the air entering the nose or mouth passes 
on both sides of the copper gauze. To faciUtate the removal of this 



Fia. 12. — Details of moisteoer and ooimeotioa for noaepiecea. 
TheBir.inolBt«aer,a.iBiiuideo[abntMtube,to theebdof wbioh bxo iwimect«d the (ubea d and i 
for holdioj; the noaeiuecBS. At the left ia shown a, tatorsl oross-aaction. The metal ridge, !>, 
holds the moiEtener a. Rubber bands tor boldius the linen on the moistener are shown at c. 

moistener, the edges of the gauze fit into a small strip of metal, b, 
soldered to the inside of the tube. Fine cambric is wrapped about 
the gauze and kept in place longitudinally by a rubber band, c, or by 
sewing it on. In actual use this cambric is saturated with water, so 
that the dry air, before entering the nose or mouth, becomes partiaUy 
saturated as it passes over the moistening device. As some moisture 
from the expu«d air is unquestionably deposited, the original amoimt 
of water is but slowly evaporated. When once thoroughly drenched, 
this moistener gives satisfactory service for several experimental periods 
of 15 minutes and can be readily removed and re-moist^ied or 
sterilized whenever necessary. 

Spirometer. — The essential modification in this type of respiration 
apparatus is the insertion of a spirometer in the ventilating air-current, 
consisting of a cylinder suspended free in a bath of water or oil and 
counterpoised. Air enters and leaves the bell through tubes connected 
with the apparatus, the bell ri^g and falling as the pressure increasee 
or decreases. Devices are attached to record the movements of the 
bell, which show the quantitative changes in the volume of the respira- 
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Fio. 13, — Delailsof spirometer, with recording attachments. 
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tory system of the subject. The readmgs of the spirometer at the 
begmnmg and the end of the experiment are also used m determming 
the oxygen consumption. This spirometer is shown in figure 10, and 
in more detail in figure 13. 

The spirometer bell is cylindrical in form and constructed of the 
lightest-weight sheet-copper, with the seams shellacked instead of 
soldered, as the heat requireid for soldering would tend to distort the 
shape of the bell. The internal diameter is about 166 mm. and the maxi- 
mum vertical excursion is 135 mm.; the fluctuating volume is therefore 
2 to 3 liters. The total weight of the bell is not far from 100 gm. 
It is suspended in an annular bath of water or oil between two copper 
cylinders, a and &, the inner cylinder being covered at the top except 
for the openings of the air-pipes, n and o. The bell is suspended by a 
silk cord, d, running over a grooved aluminum wheel, e, fastened to an 
upright, /. The weight is accurately counterpoised by a guide-rod, g, 
a pointer, fe, and a weight, I. When properly adjusted, the bell is in 
equilibrium at nearly any point. The most perfect equilibrium is 
arbitrarily adjusted at about the midway position of the bell. The 
spirometer is connected with the ventilating circuit by means of a tube 
leading from the three-way valve to a short piece of rubber tubing 
attached to the elbow, m, at the bottom of the spirometer. The metal 
tube, n, through which the air enters, is continued to the top of the 
inner cylinder. The air leaves the spirometer bell through a smaller pipe, 
0, which can be connected directly to the intake end of the blower. A 
millimeter scale, p, fastened to the frame of the spirometer and a 
pointer, fe, attached to the guide-rod permit readings of the height of 
the bell. 

Device for obtaining a graphic record of the respiration. — ^The spirom- 
eter bell rises and falls with each respiration; this movement is recorded 
graphically. To the guide-rod, g^ is attached a horizontal piece of 
steel wire; to the free end of this wire is fastened a small pointer, h, 
of parchment paper or celluloid. When the bell rises or falls, the move- 
ment is recorded upon the moving drum of a kymograph, the record 
showing not only the amount of air inspired or expired, but also the 
length and depth of the respiration. A specimen record is given in 
figure 14. On this respiratory curve the beginning of the experimental 
period is shown at 1. No oxygen was admitted into the apparatus 
until the point £, when an attempt was made to add the oxygen as 
rapidly as the subject consiuned it. At S the valve was again turned 
so that the subject breathed into the open air. At 4 a he began breath- 
ing into the apparatus, but, as will be seen, the valve was turned too 
soon in the respiratory cycle. No oxygen was admitted into the appa- 
ratus and at 5, the valve was turned. The subject then breathed into 
the open air until the valve was again turned at 6 b, the record showing 
that this was done too late in the respiratory cycle. At 7 the valve 
was opened to the outside air and the record was ended. The time 
in minutes is recorded on the lowest line. 
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Device for measuring the total inspiratory ventUaHon. — ^The line directly 
below the respiration curve in figure 14 was made by the device for 
recording the total inspiratory ventilation, or the so-cjdled "ventilation 
adder." An aluminum wheel,^ r (fig. 13), is attached to the support, s, 
in such a manner that at each movement of the spirometer bell in a 
downward direction, that is, at each inhalation, the wheel is mechanically 
moved by the upward motion of the cord, t. A pawl, w, prevents any 
perceptible backward motion as the cord is drawn down by the counter- 
poise, I. By means of a platinum wire, against which a projecting 
point, w, touches, and a signal magnet not shown in the figure, the 
total number of revolutions of the wheel can be recorded upon the 
kymograph drum. The fractional revolution is noted from the reading 
of a series of numbers on the periphery of the wheel. Each revolution 
of the wheel corresponds to a movement of the bell through 228 mm., 
and consequently to a volume of about 4,900 c.c. From the total 
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Fio. 14. — Specimen graphic record of respiration. 

Lowest line, time; middle line, revolutions of the wheel, r (fig. 13). Between 1 and 2, 4 And 5, 
and 6 and 7, no oxygen was admitted; between B and 3 oxygen was admitted at approxi- 
mately the rate that it was used. At A the three-way valve was turned too early and at B 
too late. 

number of revolutions and the value per revolution, a calculation may 
be made of the total amount of air inspired during the time the subject 
is breathing into the apparatus.^ 

Device for registering number of respirations. — The nimiber of respi- 
rations in an experiment can be counted from the record made by the 
excursions of the pointer attached to the coimterpoise of the spirometer 
bell. Since the counting requires considerable time, it is planned to do 
this automatically by an electrical counting device. The contact por- 
tion of this arrangement, which has already been installed on one of 
the respiration apparatus, is shown in detail in figure 13. One end of 
a platinum wire is fastened loosely around the axis of the aluminum 

^An aluminum wheel, devised by Professor W. T. Porter in connection with his work adder and 
manufactured by the Harvard Apparatus Co., was used for this purpose. 

'During the period of an inspiration, the influence of the absorption of carbon dioxide on the one 
hand and the admission of oxygen on the other involve two more or lees compensatory oorreotioiif 
when a high degree of extreme accuracy is desired. 



Fio. 15. — Bohr roeler. a, water bath; 6, leveling board; r 
(For description, see page 47.) 



Fio. 16.--GcnerBl view of the apirompter unit. 
A, rotary blower: B, trap; C and D. WilliamB bottles conlaJnioK sutphuric ncid for alisorbing 
water-vftpor; E, Boda-lime container for absorbing carl)oii dioxide; F. Williama bottle containinR 
sulphuric aoid; G, sodium-bicartionate can; H. air-pipe leading from G to three-way valve. X; 
J. handle tor turning three-way valve; L, large tube landing from three-way valve to spirometer 
M: .V, weight eountcrbalancing movable arm. LHWW: O, clutch for holding movable arm in 
place; KP. handle and rod for turning two three-way valves at cither end of cnrbon-dioiide 
absorption s.valem; Q, large oxygen cylinder; R, Erienmcyer flask partly filled with barium- 
hydroxide solution; S. three-way valve; T, ventilation adder wheel; U. Bohr meter immersed 
in water; V. typical Kraphic record; X, three-way valve; V. pneumatic noncpieces; WW, connec- 
tions for changing angle of three-way valve. 
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wheel, r. The middle portion of this wire is kept in contact with the 
guide-rod, g, g, by means of a spring. The outer or free end of the wire 
has two platiniun points which dip into two mercury cups. When the 
spirometer moves downward and the rod upward, these two points 
are lifted out of the mercury cups, thus breaking the circuit in which 
the two cups are installed. When the rod moves downward, the two 
platinum points dip deep into the mercury and the circuit is closed. 
The constant make and break of this circuit can be made to actuate a 
small magnet. Ultimately a mechanical counter of some type will be 
installed in the circuit which can be read at the beginning and end of 
an experiment, the difference between the two readings giving the 
number of respirations for the whole experiment. 

Mechanical arrangement of the apparatus. — ^A general view of the 
spirometer unit is shown in figure 16. Standard ^-inch piping is used 
throughout the apparatus, except for the tube leading from the three* 
way valve to the spirometer. Half-inch garden-hose couplings connect 
the several parts. For assistance in manipulating the apparatus with 
subjects at varying levels, the portion of piping which runs either side 
of the three-way valve is arranged so that it forms a part of a flexible 
arm with a movable joint at the point where it is attached to the 
table. This is counterpoised by the weight, N, and may be fixed in any 
position by the clamp, 0. Lfoosening the couplings either side of the 
three-way valve permits the raising or lowering of the three-way valve 
and the nosepieces. The air, on leaving the three-way valve, passes 
through the tube, L, and the supplementary rubber tube into the 
spirometer, M. From the spirometer it descends to the pipe below 
the table and into the rotary blower, A. It then passes through the 
trapi B, and into the two Williams bottles, C and D. The air from this 
point passes upward to the three-way valve, 5, and then into the carbon- 
dioxide absorber, E, and subsequently into the Williams bottle, F. 
The sodium-bicarbonate can for removing the acid f lunes is shown as 6. 
The air then returns along the table to the pipe H and back to the 
three-way valve. The handle of the three-way valve is shown at J. 
The device containing barimn hydroxide is shown at R. 

Care of the apparatus. — In the manipulation and running of the 
apparatus for routine work a immber of points should be observed for 
keeping the apparatus in good mechanical co;idition. The blower 
should occasionally be oiled internally through the oil-cup situated 
just above the blower. The shaft ^ould alto be oiled at times by 
unscrewing the two rods which close the* openiii^s around the shaft. 

The Williams bottles on the lower section of the table in which the 
water is absorbed from the circulating air-current should' be refilled 
occasionally. The usual. routine i£i to renew the first bottle each day 
when a series of experiments is being carried on. A record is also kept 
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of the changes m weight of the second bottle; when it has gained 10 gm. 
of water-vapor it is rejected and another substituted. The method 
of insuring the efficiency of the soda-lime containers has already been 
given in the description of the tension-equalizer unit, and applies to 
this apparatus. The efficiency of the Williams bottle following the 
carbon-dioxide absorber is also safeguarded as described on p. 32. 

Before each experiment the three-way valve should be taken out, 
thoroughly sterilized, and lubricated with vaseline in such a manner 
that it will turn easily without danger of a leak. The mouthpiece, 
moistener, and nosepieces should also be sterilized before each experi- 
ment and again hnmediately after the experiment. 

The bell of the spirometer should be examined occasionally to make 
sure that it does not touch the copper walls of the bath. It should 
hang perfectly vertical and move up and down midway between the 
two cylinders. The ventilation adder contact should likewise be 
inspected before the experiment is begun to find if it works properly 
when the wheel is placed at zero. 

Calibration of the bell of the spirometer. — The records of the movement 
of the spirometer bell up or down are used in the measurement of the 
oxygen consumption and also in the measurement of the volume of 
respiration, each millimeter representing a certain quantitative rela- 
tion of volume (usually 21 to 23 c.c). This value may be ascertained 
in several different ways. It may be calculated from the height and 
the diameter of the spirometer bell by the usual method of calculating 
the volume of a cylinder. This assumes that the bell is a perfect 
cylinder, with no irregularities in any part. Another method is to 
invert the bell of the spirometer, fill it with water at a definite tempera- 
ture, and compare the weights obtained before and after filling it. In 
using this method the bottom of the cylinder must be well supported 
to prevent bulging; the cylinder must also be absolutely level, other- 
wise it is impossible to fill the cylinder to its full capacity. A third 
method of calibrating the bell, and the most common in this laboratory, 
is by the admission of a definite quantity of air or oxygen through a 
Bohr meter. A description of this meter is given in connection with 
the description of the method of admitting oxygen to the apparatus 
(see page 47). The spirometer bell is pushed down to the lowest 
possible limit and a reading on a miUimeter scale is taken. Air or 
oxygen is then passed through the meter into the bell of the spirometer; 
when the bell has risen to its full height, the oxygen or air is shut off. 
From the reading of the meter, the factor of the meter, and the num- 
ber of millimeters to which the bell has risen, the value per miUimeter 
may be calculated. A correction should be made for temperature 
if the temperatures of the meter and the spirometer are markedly 
different. 
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A specimen calibration of the bell of a spirometer follows: 

Height of bell at start, 42 mm.; at end, 175 mm. 

Oxygen admitted, 2.935 Uters; factor of meter, 0.9623; temperature 

of meter, 18.8*' C; temperatiure of water in spirometer, 19.2*^ C. 
(2.935 X (273.0 + 19.2) X 0.9623) -^ (175 - 42) X (273.0 + 18.8) = 

21.28 c.c. per mm. 

The volume represented by each millimeter rise of the bell is there- 
fore 21.28 c.c. 

Calibration of the ventilation adder. — ^The periphery of the wheel of 
the ventilation adder is milled. The pawl above the wheel is triangular 
at the end and engages in this milling as the bell moves in an upward 
direction. Notwithstanding this arrangement, however, there is some 
slight backward movement. Theoretically the value in c.c. of one revo- 
lution of the ventilation adder wheel should be equivalent to the circum- 
ference of the wheel in millimeters multiplied by the value in c.c. of 
a millimeter of the bell of the spirometer. The cahbration can be 
carried out in a number of different ways. The bell of the spirometer 
may be filled with air or oxygen and readings taken of the level of the 
spirometer and of the ventilation adder wheel; the bell may then be 
pushed down until it is empty and a second reading taken of the level 
of the spirometer bell and of the ventilation adder wheel. As this 
method does not take into account any backward movement, the cali- 
bration should be carried out imder as nearly the same conditions as 
possible as those which are present when the subject is breathing into 
and out of the apparatus. This may be accomplished by connecting 
a bulb to the opening of the three-way valve, this bulb being connected 
to another bulb filled with water, the upper and lower portions of the 
bulb being marked. The first bulb may be alternately filled and 
emptied to the upper and lower marks by raising and lowering the 
second bulb. An up and down motion of the spirometer bell is thus 
produced, simulating respiration. If the exact volume between the 
two marks on the first bulb is known, also the number of movements 
or strokes and the number of revolutions of the ventilation adder, the 
value per revolution may then be calculated. 

This method was used in the development of the apparatus, but 
recently the ventilation adder has been calibrated by a more convenient 
method in which the small hand spirometer, described in detail on 
page 79, has been used. This hand spirometer consists of an inverted 
cylinder which moves in a bath between two concentric cylinders on 
the same principle as the spu-ometer of the resph^tion apparatus. A 
handle is fastened to this inverted cylinder by which it can be moved 
up and down in a rigid framework, the length of the stroke (vertical 
movement) being adjusted by a set-screw. The general method of 
cahbrating the ventilation adder with this apparatus is as follows: 
The small spirometer is connected to the three-way valve, the ventila- 
tion adder wheel is set at zero, and the kymograph drum is brought 
near the writing-point of the spirometer on the respiration apparatus. 
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The kymograph is next set in motion and the three-way valve opened 
between the small hand spirometer and the large spirometer. Regular 
movements up and down are then made with the small spirometer, care 
being taken that the beginning of the movement at the bottom and the 
end of the movement at the top are made slowly so as not to jar the 
ventilation adder wheel. This is continued until the wheel has 
revolved a number of times. The kymograph record is then coated 
with a fixative and when it is dry a nimiber of measurements of the 
records of the strokes are made, using a pair of dividers and a milli- 
meter scale, and estimating to about 0.1 mm. The average of ten 
measurements is then multipUed by the value per millimeter of the 
bell of the spirometer (21.33 c.c. in the example given) and the total 
number of strokes. This gives the total volume required to move the 
ventilation adder wheel the number of revolutions which has taken 
place. Dividing this volume by the number of revolutions gives the 
"apparent" volume per revolution. A sample calculation and caUbra- 
tion is given : 

Length of movement of the bell of spirometer, 26.1 mm. 

Number of movements, 82. Number of revolutions of the alumi- 
num wheel, 9.10. 

Calculation: (82X26.1X21.33)-^9.10=5.02 liters, volume per revo- 
lution. 

Backslash. — ^In the actual use of the ventilation adder wheel there 
is a certain amount of backward movement each time that the spiro- 
meter bell moves in an upward direction. This is due to the fact that 
the edge of the wheel is milled and the transverse grooves are wide 
enough to permit some backward motion before the pawl fits firmly 
into the groove. In order to determine the amount of this backward 
movement, calibrations of the ventilation adder may be made with 
two different lengths of stroke. If the same number of complete 
revolutions are obtained, the value per stroke for the back-lash may then 
be calculated from the difference in number of strokes and the difference 
in total volume for the complete number of revolutions. This has been 
done in a number of calibrations and the results are as follows : 

Calibration with 7.04 mm. movement of the bell of the spirometer 
gave, as a result, 5.49 liters per revolution of the ventilation 
adder wheel. 

Calibration with 26.06 mm. movement of the bell of the spirometer 
gave, as a result, 5.05 liters per revolution of the ventilation 
adder wheel. 

The number of movements of the bell for 9 revolutions of the venti- 
lation adder wheel, with 7.04 mm. per movement, was 248 
greater than that with 26.06 mm. movement. 

The difference in volume for 9 revolutions amounted to 3.96 liters. 

Therefore, the amount of backward movement of wheel at each 
stroke was 3.96-5-248=0.016 liter per movement. 
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The record on the kymograph drum 
made in the two calibrations is shown 
in figure 17. When a robber band is 
placed around the pawl, the back-lash 
is increased, but the use of this robber 
band is found desirable, as the sound 
of the metal pawl striking against the 

corrugations of the wheel attracts the _^ 

attention of the subject and makes "* ' ' 

him conscious of his respiration. 

Kymograph records. — It is the gen- 
eral custom in this laboratory to 
smoke the kym(^raph recordsheavily, 
so as to give a sharp contrast and to 
enable us to reproduce them in whole . , , , .,- , 

or in part by using the original record ^°- 17-— Spedmen kymograph reoorda 

as a negative. The greatest care is ZS'ZS' '^'"^ °' "" ""^ 

taken to keep the curves from acci- -n,. upp, ponton a,<™.ih.™»,dm«i. 

dental abrasion, and to arrange the ^ut • .trok. of ua cc. uid the tower 

recording devices so that there need SoV^rS i ItSioo^'^dr^'S 

be little alteration in reproducing the •*« rooordod by the aeaaX magnet in the 

record for publication. An effort is *^^^ ^ ^°"' '^^ '«'«'<"£»?»' 
made to adjust the speed of the kymo- 
graph to a uniform rate, so that the experimental records may all be 
comparable. 

Gbneraj. Routinx op an Expbiuiibht. 

The general routine of a respiration experiment with this apparatus 
is practically the same as with the tension-equalizer unit. There are, 
however, some additional manipulations required, owing to the increase 
in nimiber of observations. The subject, after securing a comfortable 
position, is attached to the apparatus by means of either the mouth- 
piece or nosepieces. Before the experiment is actually begun, the 
carbon-dioxide absorbers are weighed and the meter reading or the 
weight of the oxygen cylinder is obtained. The spirometer level is set 
at such a height (as indicated by a millimeter scale) that there will be 
no danger of all the air being drawn out of the spirometer bell by the 
subject in a deep inspiration. The contact of the ventilation adder is 
set at zero and the kymc^aph is adjusted so that the time marker, the 
revolution counter, and the pointer of the spirometer bell will write 
freely. The he^;ht of the spirometer bell may be read either while 
the apparatus is runnii^ or before the ventilation has been started. 
Of course it is necessary to use the same method of reading at the end 
of the experiment as at the b^innii^. Everything being in readiness, 
and the air of the apparatus circulating, the three-way valve is then 
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turned at the end of a normal expiration and the subject begins inspir- 
ing from the apparatus. Oxygen is admitted either continuously or 
intermittently. If the meter is used, the movement of the pointer is 
recorded each time it passes the zero-point of the meter. At the end 
of the experiment the valve is turned as with the older type of appa- 
ratus. After running a few minutes, oxygen is admitted into the 
apparatus until the spirometer is at the same level as at the beginning 
of the experiment. For convenience this admission of oxygen may be 
omitted in actual practice, care being taken to read the height of the 
spirometer and then to correct for the actual difference in level between 
the beginning and end of the experiment. A reading of the ventilation 
adder is also taken at the end of the experiment and noted on the 
record sheet. During the latter half of the experimental period the 
completeness of absorption of the carbon dioxide is tested, as with the 
older apparatus, by deflecting a portion of the air-current through a 
solution of barium hydroxide. 

OXYGEN SUPPLY FOR THE UNIVERSAL RESPIRATION APPARATUS. 

In connection with the direct determination of the oxygen consump- 
tion of the subject it is necessary to admit the oxygen in such a manner 
that it can be easily and accurately weighed or measured. It is also 
necessary to have the supply free from carbon dioxide and water-vapor, 
or to make some provision for removing these gases. In the earlier 
experimenting, oxygen was admitted from a smaU cylinder containing 
about 150 liters of the gas. As the kind of oxygen first purchased 
contained both carbon dioxide and water, the cylinder was provided 
with tubes for the removal of these impurities. A rubber bag attached 
to a tee which was connected with the valve prevented any sudden 
escape of the gas through the tubes when the valve was opened. 

These small cylinders were used for some time, but there were a 
number of disadvantages in connection with their use. It was necessary 
to make sure that the bag was absolutely deflated each time that the 
cylinder was used, and that the connections on the carbon-dioxide and 
water-vapor absorbers were absolutely tight. These latter parts, being 
fragile, were easily broken, and whenever such a break occurred the 
determination of the oxygen was lost for that particular experiment. 
The fitting of the purifying apparatus to the cylinders also required 
considerable time. 

For a brief period in the early development of the apparatus an 
oxygen generator was used which furnished oxygen by the generation 
of the gas from the action of water on sodium peroxide. A tin can 
containing fused sodium peroxide was held in the bottom of a container 
by means of springs. Holes were punched in the top and bottom of 
the can to allow the admission of water. The can of sodium peroxide 
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was covered with a bell having an exit and a valve at the top. When 
this valve was opened, the water entered the can of sodium peroxide 
and gas was generated. The gas thus formed was remarkably pure, 
containing only moisture. It was, therefore, still necessary to have 
a drier. One objection to this apparatus was the fact that during 
generation intense heat was formed which interfered with accurate 
weighing. 

This method of supplying oxygen did not prove so practical as the 
use of cylinders, and when it was found that the oxygen from the Linde 
Air Products Company of Buffalo, New York, contained very little 
nitrogen and practically no weighable amount of carbon dioxide and 
water, their product was substituted. Small cylinders were obtained, 
containing about 150 Uters of the gas, with approximately 3 per cent 
of nitrogen.^ A reduction valve was attached by means of which the 
flow of oxygen into the apparatus could readily be regulated. While 
the quality of the oxygen and the method of admission ^ere both 
satisfactory, provided the reduction valve was in perfect condition, it 
was frequently found that the reduction valve did not work properly 
or that it was leaking. A Bohr experimental gas-meter of 1-liter 
capacity was therefore tested in the spring of 1911 and adopted; at the 
present time there are at least five of these meters in use in the Nutri- 
tion Laboratory. 

The Bohr meter as set up and used is shown in figure 15 (page 41). 
Each scale division corresponds to 5 c.c, while the numerals correspond 
to 0.1 liter. The whole meter is immersed in an aquariiun jar filled with 
water. This insures uniformity of temperature throughout the meter 
and surrounding medium, and precludes measurable temperature change 
in a 15-minute experiment. A moistener is placed in front of the meter 
so as to provide for the complete saturation of the air passing through 
it, thus preventing the evaporation of the water in the meter. This 
moistener consists of a wide-mouth bottle, c, in which a three-holed 
rubber stopper provided with tubes is inserted. One tube dips below 
the level of the water and the other provides for the exit of the gas. 
A third tube, which extends from below the siuf ace of the meter to 
above the water in the aquarium jar, serves as a safety valve in case 
there is back pressure. The use of this is referred to later. The 
bottle is weighted down with shot. The thermometer inserted through 
the cover of the aquariiun jar indicates the temperature of the water. 

The requirements for accuracy in the use of the meter are accurate 
measurements of the barometric pressiu*e and the temperature, com- 
plete saturation of the air with water-vapor, and a knowledge of the 
mechanical factor of the apparatus. The first three conditions can 

^Formerly the impurity was oonaidered to be nitrogeiit but it has recently been found that this 
impurity is nearly all argon and our calculations are made upon this basis. 
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easily be met. The mechanical correction factor can be obtained by 
caUbration tests,* in which a cylinder of oxygen is used, the amount of 
gas passing through the meter being computed from the loss in weight 
and from the known chemical composition of the gas. Before the 
meter is caUbrated it should be accurately leveled by means of the 
leveUng screws on the meter and on the board upon which it rests. 
It should also be filled to the level at which it is to be used, the best 
level being that indicated by the manufacturers by the lines marked 
upon the rim. The meter and aquarium jar with the surrounding 
water should stand long enough before caUbration for the whole mass 
to come into temperature equilibrium, otherwise the temperature of 

Table 6. — RetuiU of independent ealibroHons of a 144ter Bohr meter 

by ttoo operators. 



P. F. J. 


T. M. C. 


Date. 


Percent. 


Date. 


Percent. 


1912 
November 6 

Average 


99.39 
99.24 
99.96 


1912 
November 6 

Average 


98.97 
99.96 
98.59 


99.53 


99.17 


November 6 

A venuee 


November 15 

Average 


98.90 
99.10 


98.70 
98.71 


99.00 


98.71 


November 14 

Average 


Average of all ... . 


100.10 
99.94 
99.77 


V9. V4 


Vv. 174 


Average of all 


99.50 



the bath may not indicate the temperature of the meter. It is also 
necessary that the cylinder connections be absolutely air-tight. This 
may be tested by weighing the cylinder at intervals of 15 to 20 minutes; 
if no change in weight takes place, the connections are tight. The 
cylinder is then connected to the entrance tube of the moistening 
apparatus and the gas is passed through at approximately the rate to 
be used during an experiment. Usually this has been about 4 liters in 
10 to 15 minutes. The two or three calibrations made in this manner 
should agree within 0.5 per cent, and the limits of error between two 
sets of calibrations made by two people on separate days should agree 
on the average within at least 1 per cent. 

'The method has been deeoribed in detail by Benedict, Phys. Review, 1906, 22, p. 294. 
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Accuracy in filling the meter for the several calibrations is also an 
important consideration. The meter should always be filled to within 
at least 1 mm. of the same level each time and, if the other observations 
are made with sufficient accuracy and uniformity, the only cause for 
variation in the mechanical factor should be the level. Calibrations 
independently made by two observers after emptying and refilling the 
meter each day are given in table 6. 

That the difference in level of the water inside the meter makes a 
difference in the factor of the meter is shown by some experiments 
which were carried out by Dr. E. P. Cathcart,^ of the London Hospital 
Medical College. In these tests approximately 4 Uters of oxygen were 
passed through the meter in from 2 to 3 minutes. The volmne at 0^ and 
760 mm. as measured by the meter was computed from the meter read- 
ings and the records of the temperature and barometer; the true volume 
was computed from the loss in weight of the oxygen cylinder. The 
correction factors, which are given in table 7, were calculated by 

Table 7. — Results of Cathcarfs experiments on the effect 
of varying levels of toater in the meter. 



No. of experiments 
averaged. 


Level. 


Correction 
factor. 


11 
3 

4 
3 


Line mark 

3 mm. above... 

8 mm. above... 
13 mm. above... 


p. ct. 

103.3i*=0.8 

98.7*0.3 

92.0*0.6 

84.7*0.3 



dividing the true volume of gas leaving the cylinder by the amount 
computed from the meter readings. It will be seen from table 7 that 
there was a marked change in the correction factor of the meter when 
the water-level was increased in height. It is also quite possible to 
have the level of the water so low that the meter will not record at all. 
It has been pointed out that the meter must be calibrated under 
exactly the same conditions as used in the experiment. One of these 
conditions is rapidity of admission. If the oxygen is admitted at the 
rate of 1 liter in 3 or 4 minutes, it should be calibrated at that rate; 
if more rapidly, it should be caUbrated at the higher rate. The effect 
of the rate of admission upon the correction factor is clearly shown in 
the series of results which were obtained by Dr. Cathcart in connection 
with an experiment on muscular work. (See table 8.) The time 
varied from the rate of 4 liters in 21 seconds to the rate of 4 liters in 
9 minutes 30 seconds. It will be seen that up to the rate of 4 Uters 
in 2 minutes 6 seconds, the correction factor varies with the rate that 
the gas passed through the meter. During the calibrations particular 

'Research Associate of the Nutrition Laboratoiy in 1911-12. The results of these tests have 
been previously published in a description of the spirometer unit. (Benedict, Deutseh. Archiv 
Um. Med.. 1912, 107, p. 183.) 
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care is of course taken to insure that all of the observations are made 
as uniformly as possible. 

It is of interest to note the average accuracy of meters in actual 
experimenting. An opportunity was given for observing this in con- 
nection with a study on the effect of a carbohydrate-free diet upon four 
young men during the winter season of 1912-13. Both meters and 
oxygen cylinders were used in these experiments. The type of oxygen 
cyUnder and valve employed will be subsequently described. The 
cyUnders were weighed to approximately 0.01 gm. on the balance 
regularly used in connection with the respiration apparatus; the meters 
were read as usual, and the barometer and temperature observed during 
each period of admission. Each of the four meters was in charge of 
each of four observers at various times, so that the series of results prob- 
ably represents as nearly as can be the actual range of accuracy with 

Table 8. — Results of Caihcarl*s experiments an the effect of the rate at which 

oxygen is passed through the meter. 



Time for 

record of 

4 liters. 


Correction 
factor. 


Time for 

record of 

4 liters. 


Correction 
factor. 


Time for i r-^-.«.-*,- 

, , 1 Correction 
record of , ^„«^„, 

4 ,.. factor. 

4 liters, j 


min. sec. 
21.2 
26 
32 
35 


p. ct. 

106.5 

106.0 

105.8 

105.0 


min. sec. 
36 

57 

1 12 

2 6 


p. ct. 

104.4 

103.6 

103.6 

102.5 


min. sec. 
3 37 
6 31 
8 00 
30 


p. ct. 

102.8 

103.2 

101.9 

102.7 



these meters in use. Table 9 shows the correction factors obtained, 
assuming that the loss in weight of the oxygen cylinder was accurately 
measured and that there was no leak of oxygen during the experiments. 
From an examination of the results it would appear that the range in 
percentage accuracy is =*= 2 per cent, that the average deviation for the 
four series was from =*=0.37 to =*=0.75 per cent, and that the majority 
of the figures are within this variation. Three of the observations with 
meter No. 2 do not appear to have been made with sufficient care, 
i. e.f the first one on December 27 (100.4 per cent) and the first two on 
December 28. On the latter date there was evidently a compensation 
error which brought the first value well above the average and the other 
considerably below. In general, however, the figures for meter No. 2 
are reliable. Similarly, it is beUeved that the percentages for the 
other three meters are representative of the accuracy with which one 
can use the meter. 

Mention has been made of the various types of valves and connec- 
tions which have been used with the oxygen cylinders. As has been 
stated, the reduction valves supplied with the oxygen cylinders or 
which were purchased in Europe were at times so inefficient that the 
substitution of the meter proved of much advantage. Subsequently 
it was found that a needle- valve, sold by the Charles E. Beseler Co., of 
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New York City, and the Lunkenheimer angle needle-valve were tight 
to the pressure obtained in oxygen cylinders when filled to 100 atmos- 
pheres or more. Threaded collars and fittings were obtained from the 
manufacturers of the cylinders and substituted for the fittings on the 
needle-valve; the needle-valves were then attached to the small 

Table 9. — Correction factors of the Bohr meters, as shoum by restdts obtained in actual use. 



Meter No 


.2. 


Meter No 


>. 5. 


Meter No. 7. 


Met«r No. 8. 


Date. 


P. ct. 


Date. 


P. ct. 


Date. 


P. ct. 


Date. 


P. ct. 


1912 




1912 


1 


1912 




1912 ' 


December 27 


100.4 


December 27 


97.5 


December 27 103.3 


December 27 100.9 




95.4 




98.2 


102.8 




100.7 




96.7 




98.5 


102.9 




101.0 


December 28 


98.2 


December 28 


97.9 


103.6 


100.8 




93.4 




97.8 


103.4 


101.6 




96.1 




98.8 


102.7 


1 100.5 




95.9 




98.6 




103.0 


102.0 




95.9 




99.7 


December 28! 103.0 


December 28 j 101.4 




96.5 




98.5 


i 103.2 


! 101.6 


December 29 


95.4 




98.8 




102.6 




101.1 




96.2 


December 29 


98.3 




103.4 




101.3 




95.7 




98.4 




104.3 




102.4 




98.3 




98.2 




102.9 




101.1 




97.2 




99.2 




102.9 


1 101.5 1 




96.3 




99.2 




103.9 




101.6 




96.9 




98.9 




102.3 




101.9 




95.8 




98.1 




103.2 


December 29 


102.0 




95.6 




98.6 


December 29 


103.0 




100.9 




95.9 




98.0 




102.6 




101.4 


December 30 


95.9 


December 30 


97.6 




103.3 


December 30 


101.2 




96.0 




98.8 


December 30 


102.5 




101.2 




96.2 




97.7 




103.4 




101.0 




96.2 




98.0 




102.2 




101.7 




95.5 
96.7 




98.3 
97.8 




103.3 
102.5 






December 31 






Average. . . 


101.3 




95.9 


December 31 


98.2 




102.4 


Av. devia- 






96.3 




98.4 




104.1 


tion 


=fe.37 




95.8 




98.2 
98.4 
98.1 




102.7 
102.6 






Average. . . 


96.3 












Av. devia- 






98.8 


Average . . . 


103.0 






tion 


=fe.75 


Average . . . 


98.0 
98.4 
97.9 
98.4 


Av. devia- 
tion 


*.41 






98.3 






Av. devia- 
















tion 


=fe.37 











oxygen cylinders. The cylinders, thus fitted, have been more or less 
used since that time. 

It is somewhat difficult to state which method of measurement is 
preferable, as both the cylinder method and the meter method have 
their disadvantages. The use of the oxygen cylinder and valves 
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requires an additional weighing; furthermore, if the valve is not abso- 
lutely tight, the whole apparatus for determining the oxygen is useless. 
The valves also vary in their closeness of fit; occasionally one is found 
which leaks sUghtly and again another will remain tight for a number 
of months. It is also sometimes difficult to obtain a collar which 
fits closely against the valve opening of the cylinder. 

The meter method has an advantage in that the rate of admission 
can be noted and a leak detected while the experiment is in progress. 
Furthermore with the meter a large cylinder of oxygen, i. e., with a 
capacity of 100 cubic feet, may be used, this supply being sufficient 
for a period of several months without renewal. Among the disadvan- 
tages is the fact that occasionally the noting of the number of liters 
used is inadvertently omitted. The operator, in looking over the other 
factors of the experiment, may discover this omission, but the results 
may be of such a character that the addition of 1 Uter may or may not 
correct the evident error. Several attempts have been inade to avoid 
this error by providing an automatic recording attachment. This has 
been in most instances electrical. The pointer attached to the moving 
drum of the meter is provided with a short rod at right angles to it, 
so that when passing a contact at the top of the meter a circuit is 
closed. Several different kinds of contact have been inserted in the 
top of the meter, but none of them has as yet proved absolutely 
reliable and they can not be recommended. With an electrical record- 
ing device, the full amount of oxygen to be supplied must be admitted 
during the experimental period, as otherwise the record will not give 
the true value. Another method for preventing this error of omission 
has been instituted by Mr. H. L. Higgins, of the Laboratory staff. 
Instead of admitting the oxygen at such a rate as to equal the consump- 
tion of the gas by the subject, he allows the volume of the apparatus 
to diminish gradually for the first 3 or 4 minutes, and then admits 
quite rapidly 1 liter of oxygen. At the end of the seventh or eighth 
minute the process is repeated and again at the end of the tenth or 
twelfth minute. If this routine is adhered to, there is no danger of 
omitting the recording of a liter. The only disadvantage is that dur- 
ing the time of admitting the gas rapidly there is liable to be a distor- 
tion of the respiration record. Occasionally, through oversight, oxygen 
has been admitted to the meter when the exit pipe to the apparatus 
was closed. This caused such a pressure inside the meter that the glass 
face was blown out. Recently, at the suggestion of Mr. L. E. Emmes, 
of this laboratory, a device has been used which prevents such an acci- 
dent.^ A third glass tube is inserted in the moistener with the lower end 
below the level of the water in the moistener and the upper end above 
the level of the water in the water-bath. When pressure accumulates, 
this acts as a safety valve and allows the release of the gas before suffi- 
cient pressure can be accumulated to cause damage. 

iSee patBd 47. 
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The choice of the two methods of admittmg oxygen, i. e., from a 
wdghed cylinder or through a meter, depends upon the facilities of the 
laboratory and the limits of its finances. If a weighed cylinder is used 
it is necessary to have at least two small cylinders which can be alter- 
nated or else one small and one large cylinder from which the small 
one can be refilled occasionally. The equipment necessary for the 
use of a meter comprises a good barometer, a 1-liter Bohr meter, a 
glass jar large enough to unmerse the meter, a smaU oxygen cylmder 
for calibration purposes, and a large cylmder for general supply. Most 
experimental laboratories where respiration work is carried on are 
equipped with barometers, so that the additional equipment actually 
required would ordinarily be the Bohr meter and glass tank and a 
large supply of oxygen. After a meter is once installed and properly 
calibrated it should remain in good condition indefinitely, although 
occasional calibrations should be made. One meter has been in use 
in this laboratory for 6 months without calibration and when it was 
recalibrated by an operator who had had no experience with it, the 
results agreed to within 1 per cent of the correction factor which had 
been in use previously. It should be stated that in this case the meter 
was taken out of the bath and the water in it removed; the meter was 
then refilled, put back into the tank, and re-leveled before calibration. 

The use of a meter involves more calculation in obtaining the results 
of experiments than the use of a weighed cylinder, but a cylinder 
requires the additional time of weighing which practically offsets the 
increase in calculations. Accordingly, so far as time is concerned, 
there is no advantage in either case. In general, it would appear 
from the experience in this laboratory with cylinder and meters that 
the use of the latter is preferable because there is less likelihood of the 
loss of the determination of oxygen with the use of the meter if the 
proper method of admission is used and ordinary precautions are taken. 

ZUNTZ4iEPraRT METHOD.* 

The successful use of the Zuntz-Geppert method in this investigation 
is largely due to the courtesy of Professor Zuntz. During a stay of 
several weeks in the Institute of Animal Physiology at Berlin, I had the 
privilege of acquiring the technique of this method under the immediate 
supervision of Professor Zuntz, and wish here to express my thanks for 
the assistance rendered me at that time and for the many helpful 
points obtained pertaining to the study of the respiratory exchange. 

DESCRIPTION AND USE OF PARTS OF APPARATUS. 

A detailed description of the mouthpiece and nose-clip, the valves, 
and the various parts of the sampling and gas-analysis apparatus is 
given in the following pages. The general principle employed in the 
Zimtz-Gleppert method of determining the respiratory exchange is 

*Magnu8-Levy» Archiv f. d. gee. Phsraiol., 1894, 55, p. 11. 
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as follows: The subject of the experiment breathes through a mouth- 
piece attached to a tee comiecting two glass valves which separate the 
inspked and expired air. The expired air is measured by means of a 
moist gas-meter. A sample of the air is taken over water by an auto- 
matic apparatus and is then analyzed in a special gas-analysis apparatus 
in which the carbon dioxide is absorbed by potassium hydroxide and 
the oxygen absorbed by phosphorus. 

Mouthpiece. — The mouthpiece used, which is shown at C in figures 
18 and 19, is the original Denayrouse type.^ It is constructed of soft, 
pure-gum rubber and consists of an elliptical piece of rubber or flange, 
having an openmg in the center, 2 cm. in diameter, to which a rubber 
tube is attached. This flange is placed between the lips and gums. 
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Fio. 18. — Mouthpiece and valves used in the Zunts-Geppert apparatus. 

Air enters at A, is drawn into the mouth through the mouthpiece C, and is exhaled at B. c, 
opening which is covered by a membrane; cf, inside tube of valve; e, rubber stopper; /, outside 
cylinder of valve. 
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Fig. 19. — Most recent form of the Zunts valves. 



The enlargement in the outside cylinder permits a very free play of the membrane around the 
inside cylinder, and also serves to hold water for moistening the inspired air and the membrane; 
air enters at A and leaves at B; C, mouthpiece. 

Two small flanges attached at right angles to the larger flange enable 
the subject to grasp it with the teeth and thus keep it in place. This 
type of mouthpiece is the most generally used when mouth-breathing is 
employed. 

Nose-dip. — The nose-clip is also of the type most commonly used, 
i. e.y a flat steel spring consisting of a band of metal about 15 mm. 
wide, on the inside of which are flat pads which fit against the sides of 
the nose. The tight closure of the nostrils depends upon the proper 
placing of the nose-cUp and upon the tension of the spring. 

Valves. — ^The valves used are shown in figure 18. A glass tube, with 
an internal diameter of 22 mm. and a length of 25 cm., is rounded over 



'p. Regnard, Recherches exp^rimentales sur les variations pathologiques des combustions 
respiratoires, Paris, 1879, p. 286. 
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at one end, d, and closed. In the side of the tube, and about one-thkd 
of the length from the closed end, is an elliptical openii^, c, which has 
a smooth edge. A thin membrane is tied around this tube in such a 
way that it fits loosely ; a slit is made in the membrane on the side oppo- 
site to the opening, c. Zuntz and his co-workers have most commonly 
used calves' intestine for this purpose, but Durig^ has substituted fish 
membrane. We have also employed a very thin tambour rubber. 
The glass tube is inserted in a rubber stopper, e, which fits into the end 
of a cylinder, /, 45 mm. in diameter and 19 cm. in length. The other 
end of the cylinder is constricted to about the same size as the 
smaller tube. When air is pushed in at 6 or drawn through the opposite 
end it distends the membrane, which opens and allows the air to pass 
through at c. When the pressure in / is shght, the membrane closes 
and fits against the smaller tube, d. In tying on the membrane there 
should be a play of several millimeters between the tube and the 
membrane. One of these valves is attached by rubber tubing to each 
end of the glass tee, connecting with the rubber mouthpiece. The 
whole arrangement, with the exception of the membrane covering, 
is shown in figure 18, the air entering at A and leaving at B. 

Another and more recent form of valve is shown in figure 19. Instead 
of the outside cylinder being of imiform diameter, an enlargement has 
been made so that the membrane, when distended, will not adhere to 
the outer tube. Water can also be placed in the enlarged portion, which 
assists in moistening the ingoing air and, of still more importance, 
moistens the membrane in the ingoing air-tube. 

Elster meter. — ^The gas-meter used for measiuing the expired air is 
shown in figure 20.^ It has four dials, three of which give 10, 100, and 
1,000 liters, while the fourth, which is the largest one, gives Uters and 
parts of a liter to 0.02 liter. The meter is filled with water to a certain 
level, which is determined by opening the cap at A. When water 
flows out through this opening, the meter is sufficiently fuU for measur- 
ing purposes. As different levels require diflferent correction factors 
and a difference in level is produced by the evaporation of the water, 
we have attached a side tube with a millimeter scale, W, in such a way 
as to show the actual level of the water at any time. This water-gage 
has proved of distinct advantage in working with the Elster meter. 
The need of some indication of the level of the water in the meter is 
very clearly shown in the calibration tests made by Cathcart with 
different levels in the Bohr meter. (See table 7, page 49.) For obtain- 
ing the temperature of the meter or of the air passing through it, ther- 
mometers may be inserted as shown in figure 20 at V and V. 

Meter themuhbarometer. — ^In order to obtain the amount of gas 
passing through the meter at 0** C. and 760 mm. mercmy pressure, 

iDurig, Biochem. Zeitschr., 1907, 4, p. 68. 

This meter is oonstnicted by S. S. Elster, of Berlin. 
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Zuntz has devised an automatic method for indicating a volume of 
100 c.c. of air at the conditions under which the air passes through the 
meter. A thin-walled metal capsule containing a few drops of water is 
placed inside the air-tube G entering the meter and another in the 
tube T leading from the meter. The location of these capsules is 
shown at C and D in figure 20. The two capsules are connected by a 
small metal tube a, s, which in turn is connected with the graduated 
glass tube, P, shown at the side of the meter. This graduated tube is 
partly filled with water and actuated by a leveling tube, Z. The 
method of use is as follows: The volume, 100 c.c. at 0° C. and 760 mm. 
pressure, is calcidated to the volume at the average temperature of 
the meter and the barometric pressure, the latter being corrected for 
the tension of the aqueous vapor in the meter at the time of use. A 
stopcock, K, at the side of the graduated glass tube, P, is opened to the 
air and air is drawn into the graduated glass tube by means of the 
leveling tube, Z, to the point corresponding to the volume calculated. 
The glass stopcock, K, is then closed. The reading of the graduated tube 
gives the volume of 100 c.c. at the observed temperatiu*e and pressure. 

AtUomaMc sampling device. — ^Another arrangement connected with 
the meter provides for taking automatically a small sample from the air 
as it enters. To the central axis of the meter, which is extended at the 
back, are fastened 4 or 5 concentric pulleys of different sizes (see U). 
Around one of these pulleys passes an endless cord, r, r, r, which is 
carried over pulleys at the top of the meter and then forward to pulleys 
on the front of the meter. TTiese are shown in figure 20 at E, E, and F. 
This endless cord then extends downward to a loose pulley, Af , some- 
what below the level of the meter. The cord is kept taut by the weight 
L. Upon the right-hand side of the cord as it is carried over the two 
pulleys E and E, is attached a glass overflow tube, N, with an open end, 
which is connected by a rubber tube to the bottom of the analytical 
apparatus at J. The weight of the overflow tube, iV, and of the rubber 
connections is counterpoised by means of the weight X. Theoretically 
the weight of the exit tube and connections should be greater than the 
weight used to counterbalance it, so that no pressure will be produced in 
the meter and' thus hinder respiration. 

The routine of sampling is as follows: Before an experiment is begun, 
the measuring biu*ettes, 1 and 1, on the gas-analysis apparatus are filled 
with acidulated water. The overflow tube N is then lifted to a height 
somewhat above the zero-mark on the burettes. As all of the connec- 
tions are open, each movement of the meter lowers automatically the 
tube N so that the water-levels in the sampling burettes, 1 and Jf, are 
at the same time gradually and automatically lowered. The rapidity 
with which this is done can be regulated by placing the cord on different 
pulleys at the back of the meter. The air is thus drawn through the 
sampling tube, Q, Q, which extends from the large ingoing air-pipe G 
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over the top of the meter to the capillary tube R connected with 
burettes, / and 1 , of the gas-analysis apparatus. 

Gas-analysis apparatus. — The general principle of the gas-analyas 
apparatus is as follows: The gases to be analyzed are automatically 
collected over acidulated water in two burettes of similar construction 
in the manner just described. After beii^ measured by leveling at 
atmospheric pressure, the air is then passed into a 30 per cent solution 
of caustic-potash in pipettes of special construction containing glass 
tubes. One of the caustic-potash pipettes is shown in figure 21. 
Another form of pipette is shown in figure 22. After absorption of 
the carbon dioxide has taken place, the residual gases are drawn back 
into two other burettes, where they are (^ain mesisured at atmospheric 




PlO. 21. 



Fio. 22. 



Pio. 21. — CaUEtia pobuh pipette lued in the Zuuti-Geppert HDslysiB sppwatua. 
Tbe inade cylinder is Glled with eIshb tubes which give a large surface for aiMorptioii of ealbon 
dhnide. The pipette for the aboorptioii of ozygeo ia of amilar coDstruction, but tbe glaoi tube* 
we Nplaoed by stick yellow phosphorus. 

Fia. 22. — AbsorptiOD pipette used in the Zulita.Geppert analysis apparatus. 
It may contain dther cauatie potsah solution for absorption of carbon dioxide or sodium 
hydrMulphlte for the absorption of oxygen. 

pressure and the temperature of the bath. They are then driven into 
pipettes containing phosphorus, where the oxygen is absorbed; finally, 
the remainii^ gas, or nitrogen plus aigon, is measured. 

The general construction of the gas-analysis apparatus may be seen 
in figure 20. A glass tank filled with water contains 7 burettes. The 
two outside burettes, 1 and /, are designed to measure the collected gas 
and are therefore graduated in 0.02 c.c. only from — 100 to -|-101 c.c. 
They are connected at the top by the Y capillary connections, a, a, 
to the capillary tube R above the apparatus for drawing in the sample, 
and by the connections, 6, b, to the caustic-potash pipettes, H and H. 
When the sample is drawn from the atmosphere or from the air going 
UiFougb the meter, the clamps at a and a are open, while tbe clamps at 
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b and b are closed, thus furnishing connection between the overflow tube 
N and the burettes. Next to the two sample-measuring burettes, 
1 and 1, are two more burettes, S and 2, which are graduated from 90 
to 100 c.c. and are used for measuring the gas after the carbon dioxide 
has been absorbed. These are connected by the Y connections, c 
and c, and d and dy to the caustic-potash pipettes, H and Hj and to the 
phosphorus pipettes, / and /, respectively. On the inside of these 
burettes are two additional burettes, S and 3, graduated from 75 to 86 
c.c, in which the gas is measured after the oxygen has been absorbed 
in the phosphorus pipettes, / and /. Y connections at the top (e and 
e, and/ and/) lead to the phosphorus pipettes, / and /, and to the open 
air, respectively. The connections between the pipettes and burettes 
are made by means of capillary rubber tubing, and closure is made of 
this rubber tubing by means of spring clamps, as shown in figure 20. 
In the center of the seven burettes is the special burette, 4> known as 
the "analysis thermo-barometer." Corrections for changes in baro- 
metric pressure and the temperature of the water-bath are made by 
means of the readings taken upon this biu^tte. The burette 4 at the 
beginning of the experiment is filled with a definite amount of water; 
the stopcock is then closed at the top and the reading taken by means of 
the leveling bulb F, which is at the right of the figure. When a read- 
ing is made, the water-levels in the arms of the leveling bulb and that 
in the burette are brought to the same horizontal plane. 

Routine of gas analysis. — ^The analysis of the air is carried out as 
follows : After the sample has been drawn into burettes, 1 and 1 , the 
pinchcock on the tube JN is closed, and the pinchcocks k, k and h, h 
are opened; after a few minutes a reading is taken, using the leveling 
bulb, Y, at the right. A simultaneous reading is taken of burette 4 — 
the so-called " analysis thermo-barometer.'* Several readings are taken 
at intervals of a minute or so until the changes in all three burettes 
are alike or give constant readings. The air in these two biu'ettes is then 
driven over into the pipettes H and H by opening the pinchcocks b and 
b. When all of the gas has been driven into the pipettes, the pinchcocks 
are closed, and the gas is allowed to remain for at least 10 minutes to 
insure complete absorption of the carbon dioxide. The leveling bulb 
Y is then lowered and hung on a hook at the right-hand side of the 
tank, the pinchcocks c and c being opened so that the gas will descend 
slowly into biu'ettes Z and S. The gas should be drawn into these 
burettes very slowly in order that they may drain properly. Aft^ 
the gas has been drawn in, the solutions in the two caustic-potash 
pipettes H and H are drawn to the same point that they were before 
the analysis was started. The pinchcocks c and c are then closed and 
readings are taken of burettes S and S, and of the analysis thermo- 
barometer, 4. until they become constant. The gas is then driven into 
pipettes / and /, which contain stick yellow phosphorus. Here the 
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absorption of oxygen which requires about 10 minutes, takes place. 
The pinchcocks, e and e, are now opened and the gas is drawn into 
burettes S sand 3 by the routine carried out after the carbon dioxide 
had been absorbed. When the gas has all been drawn into burettes 
S and S, the water in the phosphorus pipettes, / and /, is drawn to a 
definite point in the capillary tube and closure is made by shutting the 
pinchcocks e and e. A reading is then taken of the gas in the burettes 
S and S and of the analysis thermo-barometer 4- The gas is finally 
expelled into the open air by opening the pinchcocks / and /. The 
water-level in the burettes 3 and 3 is finally set at zero, and the appa- 
ratus is ready for another analysis. 

GENERAL ROUTINE OF AN EXPERIMENT. 

The general method of carrying out a respiration experiment with 
the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus is as follows: In rest experiments the 
subject usually lies on his back upon a couch for about half an hour 
before the experimental period begins. The valves are placed m a 
convenient position for the subject and so that he does not support 
them. The outgoing valve is connected to the moist gas-meter by a 
piece of rubber tubing 20 to 25 mm. in diameter and of suitable 
length, usually from 1 to 2 meters. When the period for the experiment 
is determined, the subject inserts the mouthpiece, puts on the nose- 
clip, and begins breathing through the valves. Usually outdoor air 
is supplied. The operator then takes readings of the Elster meter 
every minute. When these become constant, the actual experimental 
period is begun. The overflow tube, iST, from the burettes in the gas- 
analysis apparatus is raised to such a height that when the pinchcocks 
a and a are opened air will be drawn into burettes 1 and 1. The time 
is noted and a reading of the Elster meter is taken at exactly the 
beginning of the period. A reading of the meter thermo-barometer is 
also taken. Pinchcocks a and a are then opened and the air drawn 
into the burettes 1 and 1. Readings are made of the Elster meter 
every minute throughout the experimental period, which is usually 
of 15 to 20 minutes' duration. The time required for emptying the 
burettes must be so regulated that it will coincide with the duration 
of the period. This is done by the proper adjustment of the endless 
cord, r, r, r, upon the concentric pulleys, U, at the back of the meter. 
When burettes 1 and 1 are full of air, the pinchcocks are closed, the 
time is noted, and the readings are taken of the meter and the meter 
thermo-barometer. The experimental period is then ended. 

Several experiments may be made in succession by drawing air into 
the sampling burettes as soon as the first two samples have been sent 
over into the potash pipette. A short interval should be allowed for 
the gases in the burette to reach constant temperature or constant 
readings. A new experiment may then be begun. 
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The Zuntz-Geppert method has been the leading method for a 
number of years for determining the gaseous metabolism in short 
periods of both man and animals. The method has been and is now 
in use in a large niunber of clinics and laboratories, and we are indebted 
to it for a great advance in the modem knowledge of the respiratory 
exchange under normal and pathological conditions. 

TISSOT METHOD. 

The Tissot method of determining the respiratory exchange has 
found greatest use in the French laboratories. In Chauveau's labora- 
tory a large amount of work on the mechanics of respiration as well as 
on the gaseous metabolism of man has been carried out with this 
method. More recently it has been quite extensively appUed by Amar^ 
in the study of muscular work of various kinds. 

During a European trip in 1908, I studied the technique of this 
method in Chauveau's laboratory in Paris, and am indebted to Pro- 
fessor Chauveau and Dr. Tissot for the privileges accorded me at that 
time and to Mr. Jules Mansion for much personal assistance. 

The method as described by Tissot* is essentially the following: 
The subject breathes through glass nosepieces of special design attached 
to a pair of valves which separate the inspired and expired air. The 
expired air is conducted by means of rubber tubing into an automatic- 
ally counterpoised spirometer. The gas collected in the spirometer is 
sampled after the experiment is finished and analyzed by means of a 
gas-analysis apparatus.* 

DESCRIPTION AND USE OF PARTS OF APPARATUS. 

A description of the nosepieces, valves, and method of collecting 
the expired air is given here in detail.^ 

Nosepieces. — ^The nosepieces are made of glass tubing in one end of 
which a bulb is blown. These are shown in figure 23 {A and A) con- 
nected to the tee-piece B by rubber tubing of suitable size, this tubing 
being of varying length to permit flexibiUty in use. Different sizes of 
glass- tubing and bulbs may be used to adjust the nosepieces to the 
nostrils of the various subjects. They are inserted as deeply into the 
nose as is comfortable for the subject and are tested by putting the 
fingers over the open ends and attempting to exhale. 

Modified glass nosepieces. — During this investigation an attempt has 
been made to modify the glass nosepieces so that they would fit more 
closely into the nostrils and be more comfortable. These modified 
nosepieces are shown in figure 24. They are made of ordinary glass 
tubing with a flat bulb blown at one end. The nosepiece is bent so 

^Amar, Joum« de physiol. et de pathol. g^n., 1013, 15, p. 62. 
Tiasot, Joum. de phyaol. et de pathol. g6n., 1904, €, p. 688. 
Tiasot, Traits de Physique Biologie, Pi^ 1001, 1, p. 717. 
^or description of apparatus for alcohol check tests, see p. 80. 
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that when placed in the nostril the other end can be easily attached 
to the connecting piece B (fig. 23) without stress being put upon the 
nostril. The view at A (fig. 24) shows it as it appears from above 
when placed in the nostril and at B from the side. 

Valves. — The valves used in the Tissot method are the Thiry valves.' 
Two of these are shown in figure 23 (C and C). A very thin brass 
flap, D, hinged on one edge, rests against a brass tube, E, 15 mm. in 
diameter. The edge of the tube is tapered where the flap D rests 
agaii^ it, so that there ia a minimum amount of surface in contact 
between D and E. The brass tube E is inserted in a collar F, which 
screws into the ring G, This rii^ encircles a glass tube, H, 23 mm. in 
diameter and 30 mm. in length. A collar, K, with attached brass tube, 
J, fits over the end of the glass tube H. The glass tube is cemented 
into the parts G and K by sealing-wax. The tee-piece B joins the two 
valves and the nosepieces. When the valve is in action, the air enters 




Fia. 23. — Nosepieces and valv« used with the Tisaot method. 

A, A,aotepieetia; B, tee piece connecting two volvee C, C; D, flap of vftlve: E, inlet o( valve; J, 

outlet of TKlve; H, glaaa tube t« which ue aeUed brass shoulder, K^ and ring, O; F, threaded part 

fitting into 0; L, part of apparatus for regiatering leapirations; b, thin copper Bap to which are 

attactied two electrical contacts. 

Fio. 24. — Modified glass nonpieoes. 
A, view from above when placed in the nostril; B, view from side when phKied in the nostril. 

at E, raising the flap Z>, and leaves at J. The valves and nosepieces 
are supported upon the head of the subject by means of straps or strings 
connecting the valves with a small round cap which fits over the head. 
With this arrangement the nosepieces can be forced into the nose and 
it is possible for the subject to maintain any position. 

Apparatus for regisiration of reapiration-rale. — The number of respi- 
rations in a particiJar experiment can be obtained by attaching to the 
valves a fitting which contains a mercury contact of special design. 
This is shown at L in figure 23. A perspective viewis given in figure 25. 

>Thijy, Recueil des travaiu d« la aoojit^ medicale Allemande de Paris, ISdG, p. 67. 
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The very thin metal flap rises when the air is drawn in; when the 
air is blown out this metal flap drops back in place, making a contact 
in the two mercury cups a and a'. If wires are led from these mercury 
cups to a signal magnet and battery, the respiration can be recorded 
on a kymograph. 

Spirometer. — The spirometers used with the Tissot method are also of 
special design, very well made, and the parts are easily adj usted. Figures 
26 and 27 show the 50-liter and 200-liter types respectively. The bell of 
the spirometer, which is made of very thin copper, is cylindrical in form, 
with a conical top, andis suspended in a water-bath between the double 
walls of a hollow cyhnder. The height of the 50-liter bell is 60 cm. and 
the diameter 33 cm., while the height of the 200-liter bell is 73 cm. and 
the diameter 65 cm. An opening at Z permits the insertion of a rubber 
stopper with a thermometer and' tube for sampling. This rubber 
stopper may be removed when the spirometer is emptied after an 
experiment. The air coming from the subject or from any other 




Fio. 25. — Apparatus for regbtering the respiration-rate used with the Tissot method. 

The flap has attached to it two platinum points which dip into the meroury-oontaining cups 
a, a'; the flap rises and falls at each respiration. 

source enters the spirometer at the bottom through a three-way 
cock, A. This three-way cock may also be so turned that the air 
passes out into the room. The major portion of the weight of the 
spirometer bell is counterpoised by the weight R. The automatic 
adjustment of the counterpoise is, however, accomplished in the follow- 
ing manner: A glass cylinder, C, is made of such size that when filled 
to the level of the water in the spirometer, the weight of water in the 
cylinder exactly equals the increase in weight of the spirometer bell, 
due to its new position. When the bell rises or falls, water is added to 
or taken from the cylinder C by means of the siphon tube D. Any 
increase or decrease in the weight of the bell due to the varying dis- 
placements of the volume of water by the mass of metal in the spirom- 
eter bell is thus exactly counterpoised by a like increase or decrease in 
the weight of the water in the cylinder. The bell and the cylmder C 
are supported by means of a thin steel band, Ey which is carried over the 
aluminum wheel F (fig. 26) or aluminum wheels F and G (fig. 27), 
the band fitting into flat grooves in the wheels. The bearings of the 
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Fio. 26. 



Fio. 27. 



Fio. 26. — ^TiBsot ^Mrometer with capacity of 50 liters. 

A, three-way valve conneotiiig air in bell of spirometer with outside air; B, tube leading to 
inside of bell; C, counterpoise tube compensating for changes in weight of bdl; D, siphon tube con- 
necting C with water in tank; B, flat steel band supporting spirometer; F, wheel over which runs 
B; H, rubber tube connecting siphon tube with supply tube /; /, branch of supply-water tube lead- 
ing to tank at L; M, N, overflow tube from tank; O, pointer; P, cock for emptying tank; Q, Q, 
leveling screws; R, leaA counterpoise; Z, opening for gas sampling. 

Fio. 27. — ^Tissot qnrometer with capacity of 200 liters. 

Allletters appearing in figure 26 are on this drawing and refer to the same parts. G, additional 
ahmiinum wheel; S, multiplying pulley; 7*, movable arc for writing respiration volume; U, dectro- 
magnet. 
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aluminum wheels are steel points, fitting into sockets. The upright 
position of the counterpoise cylinder C is determined and maintamed 
by means of two brass rods on which the cylinder travels. These are 
firmly fastened when the cylinder is placed in position, and, when 
properly adjusted, permit the rise and fall of the cylinder with a mini- 
mum amount of friction. The siphon tube D is iJso so arranged that 
it does not touch the cylinder C at any point. To send water into the 
cylinder C, the three-way cock X is so tiuned that water flows through 
the rubber tubes J and H (the connection with the rubber tube / being 
closed) and then through the siphon tube D into the cylinder. When 
the cylinder is filled to the same 
level asthatin the tank, the three- 
way cock If is so turned that con- 
nection is made between the 
tank of the spirometer and the 
siphon. The level of the water 
in the tank of the spirometer is 
maintained by a constant flow 
of water through the tube J /, 
and into the opening L; the over- 
flow passes out of the tank through 
the opening M and the rubber 
tube N. A scale is shown at the 
right-hand side of the apparatus 
which, in the 50-liter spirometer, 
is divided into 0.25 liter, while in 
the 200-liter spirometer it is di- 
vided into 0.5 liter. The alumi- 
num pointer fastened upon 
the metal band above the spiro- 
meter indicates the position of 
the bell. The 50-liter spirometer 

may be read to 0.05 liter, and the 200-liter apparatus to 0.1 liter. 
The movements of the bell of the spirometer when properly adjusted 
can be made sensitive to 0.1 mm. water pressure. The cock P at the 
bottom of the tank of the spirometer provides for emptying the tank 
when desired. The level of the whole apparatus can be adjusted by 
means of the leveling screws Q, Q, Q. 

Apparatus for registering the volume of air in the spirometer. — A special 
attachment upon the bar supporting the aluminum wheels permits the 
automatic registration of each liter of gas as the spirometer is filled. 
On the metal band, E, between and 50 or and 200, are saw-teeth 
which are so cut that when the band moves upward it operates a thin 
metal lever which rises and falls with the movement of the metal band. 
This special attachment is shown in figure 28. A section of the metal 




Fio. 28. — ^Apparatus for registering the volume 
of air in the Tissot spirometer. 

B, portion of band supporting the bdl of the 
spirometer; a, lever actuated by the saw-teeth on 
the band B as the bell rises; e, e, points dipping 
into the mercury cups c, e', as each tooth of B 
moves upward past a; d, d, adjustment screws; b, 
eccentric for raising a when latter is not in use. 
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band E is shown, and two guiding pulleys which can be adjusted so as 
to keep the band in place with a minimum amount of friction. As 
the metal band rises, it pushes the lever a outward, causing the ends e 
and e to rise out of the two mercury cups c and c'. The lever a then 
drops back into the indentation between two teeth, and the two points 
e and e again dip in the mercury cups c and c'. Each time the points 
dip into the mercury cups, a contact is made which closes an electric 
circuit connected with a signal magnet, and thus each liter can be re- 
corded as the spirometer is being filled. The mercury cups c and c' can 
be adjusted by means of the screws d and d. When not in use the lever 
a may be raised out of the mercury cups by means of the eccentric 6. 

Device for recording the volume of inapiraiion or expiraiion. — ^An 
adjustment was designed by Tissot in connection with this spirometer, 
so that either the volume of inspiration or the volume of expiration 
may be recorded. The arrangement is shown on a small scale in figure 
27 at U, T. A segment of a wheel, T, is suspended loosely on the shaft 
of the wheel F. A row of metal teeth is fastened at a point on the 
s^ment T opposite the rim of the wheel F, and a rubber ring is cemented 
in a groove on this wheel opposite to the teeth. An electro-magnet, U, 
is fastened to the upright supporting the wheel F, the armature of the 
magnet being attached to the arc T. A thread runs from the arc T 
to the multiplying pulley S. The electro-magnet U is connected in a 
circuit with the two mercury cups a and a' in the apparatus shown in 
figure 25. 

The operation of the system when recording the volume of expira- 
tion is as follows: The apparatus shown in figure 27 is attached to the 
outgoing valve. When the subject inspires, the flap shown in figs. 23 
and 25 rests against the cups a, a' (fig. 25) and the circuit thus closed 
actuates the electro-magnet U (fig. 27). The arc T is held motionless. 
During expiration the flap is raised and the circuit broken. The 
arc T moves in the same direction as the wheel F, as it (T) is held 
against the wheel because of the friction of the metal teeth against the 
rubber ring on the wheel F. The motion of the arc 7 is communicated 
to the pulley /S by a thread. At the end of an expiration, T drops back 
to its original position, owing to the action of the electro-magnet 17, its 
circuit being closed. If a moving pointer writing on a kymograph is 
connected to S, the movements of T may be recorded. 

GENERAL ROUTINE OF AN EXPERIMENT. 

In making an experiment by this method, the valves are first tested 
for tightness. This may be done by inserting the nosepieces with the 
valves attached into the nose and putting pressure against the ends 
of the valves. Rubber tubing of about 20 mm. internal diameter 
connects the valves with the spirometer. The valves and nosepieces 
may be supported by means of a special cap and strings or by means of 
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the clamp upon a burette standard. The latter has been of common 
use in this laboratory, as all of the experiments made with this appa- 
ratus have been with the subject lying upon a couch. With the bell 
of the spirometer at zero, a reading is taken of the pointer, and the three- 
way valve A is turned so that the expired air enters the spirometer 
bell. The subject then breathes for a definite length of time, during 
which period the air is collected in the spirometer. The valve is again 
turned at the end of the experiment, a reading of the position of the 
spirometer bell is made, records taken of the temperature and the 
barometric pressure, and finally a sample of air is drawn from the 
spirometer and analyzed. 

For the air analyses Tissot has used a special gas-analysis apparatus,^ 
with a burette of about 100 c.c. capacity, in which he absorbs the 
carbon dioxide over potash and the oxygen over phosphorus, or deter- 
mines the oxygen by explosion with hydrogen. Personal experience 
with this apparatus has shown that it is very complicated and difficult 
to operate, and that it possesses no distinct advantage over the other 
forms of gas-analysis apparatus used in this research. In connection 
with the work on the Tissot method in this laboratory the accom- 
panying gas analyses were almost exclusively made with the Haldane 
gas-analysis apparatus subsequently described in this publication. 

DOUGLAS METHOD. 

The Douglas^ method of determining the respiratory exchange is 
of more recent origin than the other methods used in this investigation, 
but it promises to be widely utilized because of its simplicity and the 
portability of the apparatus required to make determinations of the 
gaseous metabolism. In the researches of the Nutrition Laboratory 
it has been employed by Mr. H. L. Higgins on a trip in the Alps.* 
During my visit to Oxford, Dr. Douglas demonstrated to me the tech- 
nique of the method and subsequently gave me further information 
r^arding the details of the apparatus by correspondence and diuing 
a visit to the Nutrition Laboratory. For these courtesies I wish to 
express my thanks. 

The Douglas method may be briefly described as follows: The sub- 
ject breathes through a mouthpiece by means of valves into a rubber 
tube having an inside diameter of at least 20 mm. At a suitable 
distance from the expiratory valve, a three-way valve of large bore is 
attached which is connected with a wedge-shaped reservoir bag made 
of rubber-lined cloth. The expired air collected in this bag is measured 
at the end of the experiment by passing it through a meter and a 

^Tiaaot, Trait6 de Physique Biologique, Paris, 1901, 1, p. 717. 

'Dous^, Joum. Phsrsiol., 101 It 42; Proo. Physiol. Soo., p. zvii. Douglas, Haldane, Henderson, 
and Schneider, Phfl. Trans., 1913, 203, p. 217. 

'Galeotti, Barkan, Giuliani, Higgins, Signorelli, Viale, Gli effetti dell'aloool sulla fatioa in mon- 
tagna. Reale Accademia dei Linoei, Rome, 1914, and Aroh. d. FinoL, 1914, 12, p. 277. 
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sample is analyzed. By supporting the tube and valves on a light 
framework placed upon the head and resting the bag upon a second 
frame on the back, the respiration apparatus may be carried quite 
easily a considerable distance. The accessory apparatus required for 
this method of determining the respiratory exchange are a meter for 
measuring the gas collected in the bag, samplers for collecting the 
samples of air, and a gas-analysis apparatus. 

In experimentmg the bag is placed m a suitable position and a sup- 
port arranged for the valves and tubing. The subject then inserts 
the mouthpiece and commences respiration, with the three-way valve 
so turned that the air expired passes out into 
the surrounding atmosphere. After equiUbrium 
of respiration has been established, the three- 
way valve is turned so that the expired air will 
enter the bag. The experiment is then con- 
tinued the determined length of time, this being 
limited by the size of the bag used and the kind 
of experiment. After the experiment is ended, 
the gas in the bag, when thoroughly mixed, 
is forced through a meter, the barometric 
pressure and the temperatiu^ of the meter being 
recorded. A sample of the gas is also taken for 
analysis. The bag should be emptied com- 
pletely, which can be done by rolling it up when 
nearly empty and allowing it to flatten naturally. 
This process for expeUing the air should like- 
wise be used before the experiment m order to 
insure the same residual volume as at the end 
of the experiment. The rate of diffusion 
through the wall of the bag must be deter- 
mined by analysis, as a bag allowing any 
determinable escape of carbon dioxide during 
the carrying out of a respiration experiment 
can not be used. The tests can be made by filling the bag with ex- 
pired air and taking samples for analysis at such intervals as will 
correspond with the length of time the expired air ordinarily remains 
in the bag. 

In using the Douglas method in this research, two bags were em- 
ployed. One of these — a gas bag of practically pure gum — ^was sup- 
posed to contain 100 liters, but without appreciable pressure would not 
hold more than 20 to 30 liters. The other bag was the largest used by 
Douglas and was capable of containing 100 liters. This was made to 
order of heavy rubber cloth according to measurements given by Douglas 
in a private communication. A 10-liter Bohr meter was used for measu- 
ring the gas in the bag. Samples of the air were collected over mercury 




Fio. 29. — Mioa-flap valve 
used with the Douglas 
method. 

The valve is shown with 
a portion cut away so that 
the interior is seen. The 
direction of the aiiwnirrent 
is from Aio E and is deter- 
mined by the movements of 
the mica flap C, the cross- 
wires D, D, keeping the flap 
in place. 



DOUGLAS METHOD. 09 

in 100 c.c. gas samplers, the analyses being made with the laboratory 
f<»in of the Haldane gas-analy^ apparatus.' 

In connection with this series of experiments two types of valves 
were used (fi^. 29 and 30), both manufactured by Siebe, Gorman and 
Co., Ltd., of London, England, and used by them in their mine-rescue 
apparatus. The form shown in figure 29 consists of a metal tube, 
20 nmi. in diameter, with an enlargement at B. Across the opening 
of this enlargement, a thin mica disk (C) rests upon a very narrow 
metallic e<^e. When air enters at A, this disk is nused, the upward 
movement being limited by the cross-wires above the disk. When the 
air presses against the top of the disk, the mica flap falls again into 
place, so that no air can pass back through the openii^ A; the gene- 
ral direction of the air is thus from A to E. The valve may be taken 
apart by unscrewing at F. A pair of these valves is used in separating 
itupired and expired air. 



Fio. 90. — Rubber-flap vtlve used with the Dou^aa method. 
The croas-aectaoQ A ahows the senaral oonstruetioii, and B the openuigB of the valve. A rubber 
Bap ooDDected at d opens and cloeee, the position when cloaed beinx indicated by b b, and when 
op«n byte. Thedinetion of the alr-curTent is from ttof.' 

The other form of valve is shown in figure 30, the cross-section being 
designated A and the face of the opening through the valve B. This 
valve is essentially a metal tube, with a concave disk across its bore, 
in which there are a number of openings; a rubber flap covers the 
openii^ in the disk. When the valve is used as an inspiratory valve 
this flap opens and closes as the subject inspires and expires. The 
size and arrangement of the openings are shown in B, while A ahows 
the disk with the optenings in cross-section at a, a. The position of 
the rubber flap when closed against the openings is indicated by 6, b 
in A , and when open by the dotted lines c, c. The rubber flap, which 
is circiilar in shape, is held in place by a knob, d, over which it is 
shpped. The direction of the air in passing through the valve is from 
c to /. The parts of the valve may be separated by unscrewing it at g. 

In the experiments carried out by the Doi^las method, the pneu- 
matic nosepieces shown in figure 4 and the Tissot valves shown in 
figure 23 were also used, but this did not produce any alterations in 
the general principle of the method. 

'See p. 71. 
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MUELLER VALVES. 

The Mueller* valves have long been used for studies of the respira- 
tion and respiratory exchange^ and while many newer forms of valves 
have been developed and are in use, this form still finds application in 
a number of laboratories. Their continued use^ is doubtless due to the 
fact that they can be easily and inexpensively constructed from 
materials that are foimd in any well-equipped laboratory. The prin- 
ciple of the valve is simple, being that of an ordinary wash-bottle, the 
liquid in the bottle acting as a seal and preventing the air from going 
in more than one direction. 

One of the valves constructed for this research 
is illustrated in figure 31. It was made of a 
1-liter wide-mouth bottle, in the neck of which 
was inserted a two-hole rubber stopper (C). 
The inlet tube was an elbow of thin-walled 
brass tubing (A), with an internal diameter of 
25 mm., of which the longer arm was inserted in 
one hole of the rubber stopper; the lower end of 
the tubing extended nearly to the bottom of the 
bottle. A shorter elbow (jB) of the same ma- 
terial was inserted in the other hole in the stop- 
per and served as the exit tube. Two valves of 
this type were connected with a brass tee made 
of the same kind of tubing. Sufficient water 
was used in the valves to barely seal the lower 
end of the tube D. In use a valve was properly 
supported on each side of the subject, the intake 
tube being connected with the subject by a 
mouthpiece and the exit tube to the spirometer 
by means of rubber tubing. 




Fio. 31. — Mueller valve. 



At inlet tube; B, outlet 
tube; C, 2-holed rubber 
stopper; D, water seal. Air 
enters at A^ passes through 
D, and leaves at B. 



HALDANE GAS-ANALYSIS APPARATUS. 



Several forms of apparatus for the analysis of various mixtures of 
gases have been devised by Haldane. Two of the forms, the laboratory 
and the portable gas-analysis apparatus, have found considerable 
application in the analysis of atmospheric air, mine air, and expired 
They differ mainly in their size and portability. The laboratory 



au*. 



form is adapted for laboratory work only, as it requires considerable 
space and permanent installation. The portable form is constructed 
on the same principle, but is of a size suitable for carrying easily from 
room to room or into mines, ships, or any other places where analyses 
of air are possible. 



>MueUer. Sitsber. K. Acad. Wiss., Math. Natur w. Kl., Vienna, 1858. 33. p. 99. 
'Loeffler, Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1912, 147, p. 201. 
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LABORATORY FORM. 

The laboratory form of the Haldane ga&-analysis apparatus has been 
used considerably for analyses of atmospheric and expired air in con- 
nection with the respiration experiments conducted in this research. 
A detailed description of the apparatus^ its method of use, and some of 
the modifications in technique made in this laboratory will therefore be 
given. Descriptions of this apparatus have previously been published 
by Haldane.^ 

The general principle of the apparatus is as follows: The gas to be 
analyzed is taken into a burette surrounded by a water-jacket, and is 
there saturated with water-vapor over mercury and measured. In 
the same water-jacket is a control tube, which is of about the same 
volume as the burette. The measuring burette and the control tube 
can be put into connection with one another through a manometer 
containing dilute potash solution. The control tube can be set at 
atmospheric pressure and compensates for the changes in temperatiu^ 
and pressure. The gas is first freed from carbon dioxide by means of 
potassium hydroxide, then from oxygen by absorption with potassium 
pyrogallate, measurements being made before and after each operation. 
Ftowl the differences of the three readings, the volumes of the carbon 
dioxide and of the oxygen can be calculated. 

Dbscbiption of Pabt8. 

The apparatus in detail is shown in figure 32. A measuring burette, 
A, is placed in a cylindrical water-jacket, B. The total content of the 
burette is 21 c.c, 15 c.c. of this being included in the bulb at the upper 
part of the burette. From 15 c.c. to 21 c.c. it is graduated to 0.01 c.c. ; 
the total length of the divided portion is 60 cm. ; the bore is 4 mm. At 
the top of the burette is a stopcock, C, with two outlets arranged so 
that air can be drawn through one outlet from the sampler and air can 
be sent through the other outlet to the absorption pipettes. The lower 
part of the burette extends through a rubber stopper at the bottom of 
the water-jacket and is connected to the leveling bulb D by means of 
rubber tubing. 

The pipette E, for the absorption of carbon dioxide, consists of a 
cylindrical bulb, 13 cm. in length and 30 mm. in diameter. It can be 
put in commimication with the burette A by means of the two right- 
angle stopcocks F and G. At the bottom of the potash pipette £ is a 
glass tee H, one branch of which is connected by rubber tubing to the 
leveling bulb / containing potash. The other branch connects to a 
three-way stopcock, /, which in turn is connected to a compensation 
tube, K, The pipette for the absorption of oxygen is shown at L. 
This is connected to the burette A by means of the two right-angle 
stopcocks F and G, and is filled with potassium pyrogallate which can 

'Haldane, Joum. Pliysiol., 1898, 22, p. 405; Methods of air analjrsb, London, 1912. 
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be introduced through the leveling bulb and tube M and rubber tubing 
N. Haldane recommends that the extra bulbs on the oxygen pipette 
be filled with potassium pyrogaUate, as this protects the pyrogallate 
in the pipette. The stopcock F can be turned so that the gas from the 
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burette, Ay can be introduced into the potash pipette E or into the 
potassium pyrogallate pipette Lj at will, but not simultaneously into 
both. Level marks on the two pipettes show the height to which the 
solutions are drawn. 

The potassiimi pyrogallate is made by dissolving 10 gm. of pyro- 
gallic acid in 100 c.c. of a nearly saturated solution of caustic potash. 
The specific gravity of the caustic potash should be 1.55. The potas- 
sium pyrogallate is kept in a closed bottle and should be prepared some 
time before it is to be used. 

To compensate for changes in temperature and pressure, another 
tube, Ky of the same size and construction as the burette Ay and con- 
taining a few cubic centimeters of water is inserted in the water- 
jacket By parallel with the burette, and is connected to the potash 
pipette E through a three-way stopcock /. When the three-way stop- 
cock / is opened to the outside air, the level on the tube below the 
stopcock and the level on the potash pipette E may be set at atmos- 
pheric pressure by raising or lowering the bulb /, the potash solution 
acting as a manometer. After the level has been set, the stopcock / 
is closed to the outside air. The air on each side of the potash solution 
is then at the same pressure. 

In the original Haldane apparatus the mercury in the burette A is 
raised or lowered by means of the long cylindrical leveling bulb, con- 
structed of tubing similar to that used for the burette. In this labora- 
tory it was found somewhat difficult to use this type of leveling bulb, 
owing to the fact that occasionally the clamp which held it did not grip 
the tube firmly enough to prevent its slipping. When this occurred 
the potash or the potassium pyrogallate solution would be drawn over 
into the burette, causing considerable inconvenience. The leveling 
bulb has, therefore, been so modified that the manipulation is much 
easier. At the bottom of the burette A is placed a piece of rubber 
tubing with a metal tube, 0, surrounding it. Inside the latter is a 
flat metal piece which presses against the rubber tubing and can be 
moved by means of a fine adjusting screw, P. A common glass stop- 
cock, Q, is placed between and the leveling bulb D and connected 
to the latter by means of rubber tubing. In manipulation, the glass 
leveling bulb D is raised or lowered imtil the mercury is nearly at the 
point desired. The stopcock Q is then closed and the final adjustment 
of the mercury level in the burette. Ay is made by the fine adjustment 
screw P, which alters the pressure on the rubber tube. No accidents 
of the character described above have occiured since this was adopted. 

The original Haldane apparatus contains a combustion pipette for 
the oxidation of carbon monoxide or methane. In this laboratory 
there has been no occasion for using this pipette for the purpose 
designed. It has therefore been utilized to advantage in experimenting 
with phosphorus as an absorbent for oxygen. The upper of the two 
right-angle stopcocks, 6, leads to the combustion pipette R on the 
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upper right-hand portion of the apparatus. This combustion pipette 
is provided with a three-way stopcock. The ignition tubes inside the 
pipette have been removed and it has been filled with stick yellow 
phosphorus of suitable length and amount^ so that 21 c.c. of air can be 
introduced into the combustion pipette. A leveling bulb, S, containing 
water, is attached by means of rubber tubing to the lower portion of 
the combustion pipette. It has been possible with this arrangement to 
compare directly on the same apparatus the absorption of oxygen by 
means of potassium pjrrogallate and the absorption of oxygen by means 
of phosphorus. 

Mbthod of Ubb. 

An analysis of atmospheric air or expired air is carried out in the 
following manner: The air in the apparatus is first freed from carbon 
dioxide and oxygen, in order that aU of the capillaries may be filled 
with nitrogen. A smaU portion of air is then drawn into the apparatus 
through the stopcock, C, at the top of the burette, Ay passed into the 
potash in E, and then into the potassium pyrogallate in L until constant 
readings are obtained. Before any readings are made the levels 
on the potash pipette are set. This is done by lowering the mercury 
and shutting the stopcock, Q, when the mercury has come to the proper 
point, making the final adjustment by means of the adjustment 
screw, P, at the bottom. The angle stopcock, Fy situated between the 
potash pipette, Ey and the potassium pyrogallate pipette, L, is then 
turned so that commimication exists between the burette. A, and the 
potash pipette, E. The stopcock, /, situated between the potash 
pipette and the compensating tube, is then opened to the air, and the 
levels in the tube leading from the potash pipette, Ey and in the tube 
connecting the compensating tube, Ky and the potash pipette, Ey with the 
three-way stopcock,/, are set. It is advisable to place leveling marks 
on these two tubes when the apparatus is first put into use by taking 
out the three-way stopcock, /, and the angle stopcock, F, and allowing 
the liquid to settle to its own level. The two levels will then obviously 
be at atmospheric pressure. After these two levels have been set, 
the three-way stopcock, /, connecting the potash pipette and the 
compensating tube, is closed and there is no need of opening it again 
diuing any immediately succeeding analysis or series of analyses. It 
must be pointed out, however, that this setting of levels should be done 
on the residual sample of gas, i. e., nitrogen, rather than on the sample 
of gas to be analyzed. If this is not done, the first measurement of the 
sample to be analyzed will be incorrect. After all of the connecting 
tubes have been filled with nitrogen, the nitrogen is expelled from the 
burette into the open air. 

The drawing of the sample may take place either by the washing 
method or by forcing mercury out through the connections to the 
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sampler and then drawing air from the sampler through the connec- 
tions. The drawing of the sample by the washing method is carried 
out as follows: An additional three-way stopcock is attached to the 
stopcock, C, above the burette. One of the branches is attached to 
the sampler. Air is then drawn through the tube from the sampler 
into the burette, Ay in portions of about 15 c.c, and rejected through 
the free opening of the extra three-way stopcock. The amount of 
washing depends in part upon the amoimt of gas available, but the 
process should be carried out two or three times at least. When the 
amount of gas is small, it is necessary to use the other method, that is, 
by filling with mercury the space between the stopcock, C, attached to 
the burette and the sampler and then drawing the mercury up through 
the tube into the burette, A. The former method has ordinarily been 
used in this laboratory, as in practically all cases the sample to be 
analyzed was of such size that a considerable amoimt could be rejected 
in the washing method. In all washing and sampling arrangements 
the gas must always be under pressure, so that if any of the connections 
are not tight, the leak would be outward rather than inward, as a leak 
inward would produce a change in the composition of the gas. 

After the final washing is completed, the amoimt required is drawn 
into the burette, A . The stopcock, C, is then reversed and the leveling 
performed by means of the le^^eling bulb, D, and the device at the bot- 
tom of the burette. The burette should contain sufficient water to 
saturate the gas thoroughly before the setting is made and the actual 
reading is taken. The water in the water-jacket, B, should be stirred 
by forcing in a little air through the tube, T. The two right-angle 
stopcocks, jPand G, should then be turned in such a way that the gas is in 
connection with the pipette, E. A reading is then taken. The gas is 
passed back and forth several times, care being taken not to force the 
mercury up into the stopcock, C, at the top of the burette. A reading 
is then taken, the levels being set again as before. The difference 
between the two readings gives the amount of carbon dioxide absorbed 
from the sample. In order to make sure that all of the carbon dioxide 
is absorbed, it may be passed again into the pipette and a reading taken. 

After the carbon dioxide is absorbed, the air is then passed into the 
potassium pyrogallate pipette to absorb the oxygen. The routine 
which has been carried out in this laboratory is as follows : After the air 
is sent back and forth into the pyrogallate five times, it is left in the 
pyrogallate pipette for a few minutes, then drawn out and passed back 
and forth in the potash pipette five times. It is next drawn from the 
potash pipette and forced back and forth in the potassium pyrogallate 
pipette five times, and again sent into the potash pipette, when the 
first reading is taken. After the air has been sent back and forth into 
the potash once and into the pjrrogallate five times readings are again 
taken. This routine is repeated until the last two readings are constant 
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within 0.001 c.c. The final readings are then taken and from the dif- 
ference between the reading after the carbon dioxide is absorbed and 
the reading after the oxygen is absorbed, the amount of oxygen in 
the sample is calculated. 

Absorption of oxygen hy phosphorus. — ^In many analyses of expired air 
and atmospheric air made in this laboratory, phosphorus instead of 
potassium pyrogallate has been used for the absorption of oxygen. 
The general routine is as follows: After the carbon dioxide has been 
absorbed in the usual way, the air is sent through the upper of the two 
right-angle stopcocks, G, into the pipette, R, which contains sticks of 
phosphorus, and is allowed to remain there for 3 minutes. It is next 
drawn over into the burette, il, once, then put back into the phosphorus 
again for 1 minute, sent into the potash pipette, E, five times, and 
finally into the phosphorus pipette, R, for 1 minute, when a reading is 
taken. After the first reading the air is sent into the phosphorus 
pipette for one minute and into the potash once and the second reading 
taken. This process is repeated until the readings are constant. The 
air is then sent over into the phosphorus pipette and at the end of 
5 minutes the final reading is taken. The additional 5 minutes is 
allowed to insure complete absorption, as Durig^ has pointed out that 
even when apparently aU the oxygen has been absorbed there may still 
be minute traces which require a longer time. 

The use of phosphorus as an absorbent has proved extremely satis- 
factory. It has the advantage over the potassium pyrogallate that it 
does not have to be renewed so frequently, that the meniscus of water is 
much easier to set in the capillary connecting tube, and that the 
absorption can be carried out without the continuous raising and lower- 
ing of the bulb Z). In order to obtain the quickest absorption with the 
potassium pyrogallate, it is necessary to drive the gas back and forth 
many times, and this constant raismg and lowering of the mercury bulb 
is very tiring. There is also the advantage that should the liquid over 
the phosphorus pipette be drawn up into the connections no serious 
harm is done, while with the potassium pyrogallate it is necessary to 
take out all of the stopcocks and thoroughly clean them with acid 
before the apparatus can be used again. The phosphorus pipette is 
kept covered from the light by means of a metal shield which is taken 
off only during analysis. In one apparatus stick phosphorus has been 
in use for 8 months and shows no signs of deterioration. 

Comparison of potassium pyrogallate and phosphorus as absorbents 
for oxygen. — ^To make sure that the results obtained by phosphorus 
were comparable with those obtained by the absorption with potassium 
pyrogallate, a number of comparisons on both atmospheric air and 
expired air were carried out in this laboratory. It will be seen by 
reference to table 10 that the results of the two series of analyses are 

^Duzig, Denksohriften der mathemstifloli-iiaturwisseiiachaftliohen Klaaae der kaiserlioheo 
Akademie der WissenMhafteOt 1909, 8S, p. 119. 
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comparable. I am much indebted to Miss Alice Johnson and Miss 
Grace A. Dunning for assistance in the alterations in the apparatus and 
for very painstaking work in making the analyses. As an illustration 
of the adaptability of the apparatus, it may be mentioned that the 
latter analyst had had no experience with it previous to June 1912. 

Tablb 10. — Comparison of potassium pyrogaJlaU and phosphorus as absorbents 
for oxygen with Hcidane gas^nmysis apparatus {laboratory form). 



Date. 


Analyst. 


Kind of air. 


Oxygen absorbed by — 


Potassium 
psnogallate.^ 


Phosphorus.^ 


1912 










May 29 


A. J 


Room air... 


20.94 


20.91 






do 


20.96 


20.92 


June 28 




Outdoor 


20.96 




June 29 




do 

do 




20.96 
20.96 


July 6 




do 


20.94 


20.97 






do 


20.95 


20.96 


July 8 




do 


20.95 


20.96 


July 10 




Expired air. 


15.40 


16.41 




G. A. jy 


do 


16.18 16.20 


July 11 
July 12 


A. J 


do 


16 84 16.88 




do 




[18.06 




fl8.06 




G. A. D 


do 


■ 


18.04 


18.09 






do 




1 


18.10 


July 13 
July 15 


A.J 


QO 


16.64 1 16.67 1 




do 


16.90 


16.96 


July 16 




do 




17.16 




17.11 






do 




17.19 




17.16 




G. A. D 


do 




1 

• • • • ■ * 


17.21 






do 




117.19 1 






A.J 


do 


/16.89 i /16.87 
\16.88 ! \16.84 






do 


July 17 




do 


16.71 i 16.70 


July 18 


G. A. jy 


do 


17.11 17.09 


July 19 


A.J 


flO 


17.39 1 17.40 
16.89 1 16.90 


G. A. D 


do 






do 


16.73 


16.76 






do 


16.64 


16.68 



'Results inclosed in braces were obtained from one sample of the gas. 

Cabb or THs Apparatus. 

The burette should always be kept thoroughly clean to insure correct 
results. If a poor grade of rubber tubing is used for the connections 
this may cause trouble in several ways. The mercury may become 
dirty from the sulphur and other material in the rubber tubing and 
thus require frequent cleaning. Also, if tubing containing much free 
sulphur is used on the connections of the potash pipette it may cause 
error in the determination of carbon dioxide. The best grade of pure- 
gum rubber tubing should be employed for practically all of the con- 
nections, and for the connection between the leveling bulb and burette 
a heavy-walled tubing must be used. The joints of the apparatus 
should fit as closely as possible, i. e.y glass to glass, thus minimizing the 
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dead space. All of the stopcocks should be absolutely tight. They 
may be tested by drawing the air into the burette and then, after 
connecting with the stopcock which is to be tested, putting the air in 
the burette under pressure. If there is a leak the volume will gradually 
decrease. A leak may also be shown by putting the air in the burette 
under diminished pressure and the liquid in the potash pipette or the 
potassium pyrogallate pipette will gradually rise, owing to the suction, 
if the stopcocks connecting these parts leak. In manipulating the 
apparatus care should be taken as far as possible to have the parts 
under pressure when the setting of the pota^ levels is begun, otherwise 
if there is suction the potash will rise into the connections, thus requiring 
cleaning with acid and the lubrication of the stopcocks. 

TBSTiNa THS Appabatub. 

The apparatus is regularly tested in this laboratory by analyses of 
outdoor air. The outdoor air remains uniform in composition and the 
standard for carbon dioxide and oxygen has been taken as 0.03 per 
cent for the former and 20.94 per cent^ for the latter. The limits of 
accuracy commonly allowed have been 0.03 to 0.04 per cent in paral- 
lels, this being a plus or minus error of 0.02 per cent. If the figures 
obtained are not within the limits of accuracy, the analysis is continued 
or a search is made for the cause. (leneraUy, however, with the labora- 
tory form of the apparatus, it is not difiScult to obtain duplicates within 
0.01 or 0.02 per cent for both carbon dioxide and oxygen. 

The burette should be calibrated by some standard method of 
calibration. 

PORTABLE FORM. 

The portable form of the Haldane apparatus has likewise been used 
in this laboratory for the analysis of outdoor air and expired air. The 
results of a series of analyses of outdoor air made with this apparatus 
by G. A. D. are given in table 11. Phosphorus was used for the 
absorption of oxygen. 

Table 11. — Rendu of analyses of aitmospheric air toith the 
portable Haldane gas^nalysis apparatus. 



Date. 


Carbon 
dioxide. 


Oxygen. 


Date. 


Carbon 
dioxide. 


Oxygen. 


1913 
May 5 
May 6 

May 7 


p. d, 
0.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 


p. d. 

20.96 

20.98 

20.95 

20.92 

20.93 

20.95 

20.95 


1913 
May 8 

May 14 
May 17 
May 23 
July 14 


p. ct. 

0.03 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 


p. ct. 

20.98 

20.94 

20.95 

20.93 

20.97 

20.93 



^The value for oxygen used in this investigation is 20.94. Haldane gives 20.93 and Benediot 
20.95. It is immaterial which value is used when the limitf of error allowed are those given 
above. 
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This form of apparatus is exactly the same in principle as that of the 
laboratory type, but it has a wider ran^e of application because of its 
portability. It has recently been more generally used in this labora- 
tory than the larger form, particularly in the aiialyses of samples of 
alveolar air.^ Both forms of apparatus are recommended because of 

the accuracy with which gas analyses can be o 

made. 

HAND SPIROMETER. 

In connection with many tests of respiration 
apparatus, some method for imitating the 
respiration of man was found necessary. A 
small leather bellows, with the intake valve 
sealed up, was first employed. This was 
attached to the opening of either a pair of 
valves or one of the forms of respiration appa- 
ratus, and an attempt made to simulate respi- 
ration, but air-tight closure could not be 
obtained. The success of the spirometer of 
the Benedict respiration apparatus^ suggested 
the construction of a smaller form for the pur- 
pose, which could be operated by hand. A 
diagram of the hand spirometer is shown m 
figure 33. 

In this apparatus a heavy copper cylinder. 
Ay is inverted in a double-waUed annular bath 
of water or oil. From an opening, B, in the 
top of the cylinder forming the inner wall of 
the bath a tube leads down through the bot- 
tom of the spirometer, then makes a right- 
angle joint, the lower end of the tube being 
open to the air at C. For raising and lower- 
ing the bell of the spirometer, a long handle 
is^rovided which runs through an opening 
in:the top crosspiece of the frame attached 
to][the spirometer. The height to which the 
bell may be raised is regulated by means of 
a set-screw, £, which is placed upon the rod 
of|the handle, thus determining the amount 
of air put into or out of the spirometer. The 
total content of the spirometer is about 1 liter. 
The height of the bell is 20.5 cm. and the 
diameter of the cross-section 8 cm. The whole 
apparatus is mounted on a small block and 
thus can be set up on any flat surface wher- 
ever needed. 



Fio. 33. — ^Hand spirometer. 

The apparatus consists of a 
copper cylinder, A, immersed 
in a double-walled ^nnulw 
bath. An opening, B, in the 
top of the inner cylinder of the 
bath, connects with the out- 
side air through the tube, C, 
which makes a right-angle 
bend at the bottom. The bell, 
A, is raised and lowered by Uie 
handle, D, the height to which 
it is raised being controlled by 
the set screw, B. 



^Higgins, Am. Joum. 



., 1914,M,p. 114. 



^Seep. 37. 
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In use the hand spirometer is attached to the tee piece between a 
pair of valves or connected with the three-way valve of the unit respira- 
tion apparatus; then, by raising or lowering the bell, the valves may be 
opened or closed as in ordinary respiration or the tension equalizer or 
the spirometer of the unit respiration apparatus may be made to rise 
and fall. By the use of this apparatus it is possible to simulate respira- 
tion closely so far as volume and time are concerned. With the bath 
fiUed with water the spirometer is also used for the efficiency tests on 
the unit-respiration apparatus and for the caUbration of the ventilation 
adder.^ In some experiments with a pair of valves carbon dioxide has 
been introduced between the valves at such a rate as would simulate the 
production of this gas by man. The apparatus has proved extremely 
useful in testing respiration apparatus. 

APPARATUS FOR ALCOHOL CHECK-TESTS OF THE 

TISSOT METHOD. 

To test the accuracy of the Tissot method^ 
for the measurement of the respiratory exchange, 
an apparatus was devised for making experi- 
ments with burning alcohol. The general 
arrangement is shown in figure 34. A burette, 
A, divided into 0.01 c.c. and with a capacity of 
a little over 5 c.c, was connected to a lamp, £, 
by means of rubber tubing and capillary copper 
tubing. A screw pinchcock, 0, on the rubber 
tubing, controlled the flow of alcohol from the 
burette. The lamp was a brass cup with an 
opening about 0.5 cm. diameter and was inclosed 
in a glass chamber, 2), made of the outside part 
of a Zuntz valve (see fig. 19, page 54). The 
upper end of this chamber was connected by 
a tee piece, E, to the hand spirometer, M N, 
and by a second tee piece, G, to a Tissot valve, 
/. The open end in the tee piece, G, was 
closed by a rubber stopper, K. The lower end 
of the chamber, Z>, was connected with a second 
Tissot valve by a tee piece, F, the open end of 
which was closed by a rubber stopper, L. The 
whole apparatus was mounted by means of 
clamps and rings upon a large ring stand. 

A test with this apparatus was carried out as 
follows: The burette A was filled with alcohol, 
which was allowed to pass out through the tubing and lamp, and 
when they were free from air-bubbles the screw pinchcock was 




Fia. 34. — Apparatus used 
for alcohol check-tests 
of the Tissot method. 

At burette; B, alcohol 
lamp; D, glass chamber; E, 
F, and O, brass tee pieces; 
H and /, Tissot valves; K 
and Lt rubber stoppers; M, 
Nt hand spirometer; O, 
pinchcock. 



>See p. 43. 



'See description on p. 61. 
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closed. The burette was then filled again, and the flow of alcohol 
was regulated by manipulation of the pinchcock 0. The stoppers L 
and K were next taken out and the alcohol flowing from B was 
lighted by means of a wax taper. When the flame was burning 
regularly, the stoppers L and K were put in place and the bell, JIf , of 
the hand spirometer immediately raised by means of the handle N. 
Regular up-and-down movements of the bell were then made, causing 
the air to enter the apparatus at H with each upward movement and 
to leave at / with each downward movement. After a few minutes, 
a reading was taken of the burette A and the three-way valve (see A, 
figs. 26 and 27) on the Tissot spirometer was turned so that the air 
leaving / entered the spirometer. After a suitable length of time 
had elapsed another reading of the burette was made and the three- 
way valve on the Tissot spirometer was turned to its original position. 
A sample of air was then taken from the spirometer and analyzed as for 
a respiration experiment. From the volume and composition of the 
air in the spirometer a calculation was made of the carbon dioxide 
produced and the oxygen consumed by the burning alcohol and the 
results were compared with the theoretical amounts computed from the 
amounts of alcohol burned. 



Part II. 

COMPARISONS OF RESPIRATORY EXCHANGE AS MEASURED BY 

DIFFERENT TYPES OF APPARATUS. 

The following comparisons of respiration apparatus and methods 
were made in this study: 

Bed respiration calorimeter and Benedict universal respiration apparatus 

(tension-equaliaer unit). 
The two types of the Benedict universal respiration apparatus, i. e., 

tension-equaliser unit and spirometer unit. 
Zuntz-Geppert apparatus and tension-equalizer unit. 
Zuntz-Geppert apparatus and spirometer unit. 
Tissot apparatus and tension-equalizer unit. 
Tissot apparatus and spirometer unit. 
Douglas respiration apparatus and spirometer unit. 
Mouth- and nose-breathing with tension-equalizer unit. 
Mouth- and nose-breathing with spirometer unit. 
Mouth- and nose-breathing with Tissot apparatus. 
Mask and nosepieces with spirometer unit. 
Glass and pneiunatic nosepieces with spirometer unit. 
Mueller vsJves and Tissot spirometer with spirometer unit. 
Mueller valves and Tissot spirometer with Tissot valves and spirometer. 
Spirometer unit with and without additional dead space. 
Tissot apparatus with and without automatic counterpoise on the 

spirometer bell. 

The statistics and detailed results for all of the experiments in the 
various series are given in the following pages. Except in a few 
instances, the experiments were made in the morning and with the 
subject in the post-absorptive state,^ i. e., 12 hours after the last meal. 
The two forms of apparatus were ordinarily placed side by side, so that 
either could be used with but little delay, thus minimizing the time 
between the periods with the two apparatus and securing a uniform 
environment. The subject usually lay upon a husk mattress or upon 
an air mattress especially made for the purpose. As a rule he wore his 
ordinary clothing and was lightly covered with blankets. His head 
rested comfortably upon a pillow. In the bed calorimeter he lay nearly 
always upon his side, but in the experiments with the other forms of 
respiration apparatus he lay upon his back. In a few experiments he 
sat up in a chair. Even in the longer calorimeter experiments he was 
requested to keep as nearly as possible absolutely quiet, especially in 
the later experimenting, and was also required to keep awake. 

The two apparatus were used either alternately or in series, the 
periods following each other as rapidly as technique would permit. 
Ordinarily the subject lay down upon the couch or entered the appara- 
tus at least half an hour before the experiment began. In the statistics 
of the experiments the length of this preliminary period will be given 

^Benedict aad Cathoart, Camesie Inst. Waah. Pub. 187, 1913, p. 71. 

S3 
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whenever a record is available. In all but the calorimeter experiments 
the experimental periods approximated 15 minutes in length, varying 
not more than 5 minutes from this. 

The pulse-rate in a few of the calorimeter experiments was counted 
by the subject, but generally the count was made by the observer by 
means of a Bowles stethoscope placed over the hesui^ of the subject. 
From 3 to 5 counts for each period were taken by the observer, every 
count being a full minute in duration. 

In the earlier experiments the respiration-rate was counted by the 
observer three times in each period for ten respirations and the rate per 
minute calculated. Subsequently information regarding the rate and 
general character of the respiration was obtained by means of a tam- 
bour, pointer, and kymograph drum attached either to a pneumograph 
fastened about the lower chest of the subject halfway between the 
nipples and the umbilicus or by the recording apparatus on the spiro- 
meter of the spirometer-unit respiration apparatus.^ 

In the experiments first carried out, the muscular activity was noted 
by the observer, although an incomplete record of the degree of mus- 
cular repose was obtained in many of the experiments by means of the 
pneumograph used for recording the respiration; in some instances a 
second pneumograph was placed about the hips, as suggested by Mr. 
H. L. Higgins, of the Laboratory staff. In later experimenting a 
special form of bed-rest was used which gave an exact record of the 
muscular movements of the subject.* 

A considerable number of the subjects used in this research were 
members of the Laboratory staff; many of these had previously been 
subjects of similar experiments or had assisted in carrying out the 
experimental routine and were therefore familiar with the apparatus 
developed in this laboratory; they were not, however, so familiar with 
the other forms of apparatus. The subjects not members of the 
Laboratory staff were mostly medical students. The ages of the men 
experimented upon ranged between 18 and 35 years.' 

To avoid repetition in presenting the statistics for the comparisons 
of the various apparatus and varying conditions of use, a preliminary 
statement is made of the general features peculiar to the series under 
consideration. The details are then given of the individual experi- 
ments, any exceptions to the general routine or changes in the apparatus 
being noted. The results of the experiments are presented in a general 
table accompanying the statistics for each series. In these tables the 
data for the two forms of apparatus compared are grouped separately, 
those for the periods with the apparatus first used preceding. The 
tables show the time of beginning each period and in some series the 
duration of the periods, the carbon dioxide eliminated and the oxygen 

^See p. 39. <Benediot, Caraegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 203, 1915, p. 311. 

*The basal metabolism for these subjects has previoudy been reported together with age, height, 
and weic^t. See Benedict, Emmes, Roth, and Smith, Joum. Biol. Chem., 1914, 18, p. 139. 
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absorbed per minute in cubic centimeters, the respiratory quotient 
calculated to the nearest 0.005,^ and the average pulse-rate calculated 
usually to the nearest 0.5 beat per minute. The average number of 
respirations per minute is also given; if the latter is obtained by 
counting only three times during a period, this is given to the nearest 
whole number; with a graphic record it is given to 0.1 respiration per 
minute. In certain comparisons the total ventilation of the lungs per 
minute, reduced to 0° C. and 760 mm. pressure, the volume per respira- 
tion calculated to 37® C. moist and prevailing pressure, and the com- 
position of the expired air are also included in the tables. The experi- 
mental data are arranged in all cases in chronological order by subjects. 
The detailed results are followed by a summary and discussion. 

BED RESPIRATION CALORIMETER AND BENEDICT RESPIRATION APPARATUS 

(TENSION-EQUALIZER UNIT). 

The development of the bed respiration calorimeter^ and the Bene- 
dict universal respiration apparatus (tension-equalizer unit') was car- 
ried on simultaneously and extended over several years. During this 
time many opportunities were given for comparative respiration experi- 
ments. In these comparisons the periods with each apparatus were 
generally in series, the apparatus first used varying. Occasionally 
the experiment consisted of alternating series of periods with the two 
apparatus. Usually the bed calorimeter and respiration apparatus 
were in the same room, and as, in this comparison, the mattress was 
placed upon a framework or metal plate, the subject could be readily 
transferred from one apparatus to the other without muscular activity 
on his part. As it was necessary to delay the beginning of an experi- 
ment with the calorimeter until temperature equilibrium had been 
obtained, the time intervening between the series with the two appara- 
tus varied in length according to which apparatus was first used. 
When changing from the respiration apparatus to the bed calorimeter, 
a considerable intermission — ^never more than one hour — ^was required 
before experimenting could again begin, while in changing from the 
bed calorimeter to the respiration apparatus, the succeeding period 
could usually be begun in about 15 minutes. 

The pulse-rate was measured by means of the Bowles stethoscope, 
except that in a number of the calorimeter experiments the records 
were made by the subject himself. With the stethoscope the pulse- 
rate was counted by the observer as frequently as once in 5 minutes in 
the calorimeter periods and as frequently as every 2 or 3 minutes in the 
periods with the tension-equalizer unit. 

The respiration-rate was counted from observation by an assistant 
or a graphic record was obtained with the chest pneumograph. The 

'The average respiratory quotient is calculated from the average carbon dioxide and ihm 
average oxygen figures. 
*8ee p. 14. 'See p. 21. 
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latter method was used unless otherwise stated. In the later calor- 
imeter experiments no record was obtained of the respiration-rate. 

Graphic records of the muscular activity were secured with the chest 
pneumography with the occasional addition of the hip pneumograph, 
or by the special form of bed-rest previously referred to.^ In the longer 
calorimeter experiments absolute muscular repose for the whole time 
was difficult to obtain and the subjects were inclined to fall asleep. 
They were not required to keep awake in the earlier experiments with 
this apparatus, but later were asked to do so, if possible, and requested 
not to change the position more than once in a period. 

Both laboratory assistants and medical students were used as subjects, 
the latter being employed more partictdarly in the later comparisons. 
While the medical students were unfamiliar with the two apparatus, this 
proved to be no detriment to the experiments, as they quickly became 
accustomed to the apparatus and the routine. The statistics of the 36 
experimentsare given in the foUowingpages. The majority of the experi- 
ments with the bed calorimeter were carried out by Mr. L. E. Enunes. 

STATISTICS OF EXPERIMENTS. 

F. G. B., March 1, 1909. — ^Bed calorimeter, two 1-hour periods; tension- 
equaliser unit, three 8- to lO-minute periods; preliminary period, 1 hour 21 
minutes. Mouthpiece used with tension-equalizer unit. Pulse-rate taken 
by subject in calorimeter, by observer (three counts in each period) with 
tension-equalizer unit. Bespiration-rate with calorimeter recorded by chest 
pneumograph; with tension-equalizer unit counted by observer. Subject 
urinated in calorimeter at 8*^ 50™ a. m., turned over on his side twice during 
each period. Awake and fairly quiet with both apparatus, 6xcei)t as noted. 

F. G. B.f March 2y 1909, — ^Bed calorimeter, five SO-minute periods; tension- 
equalizer unit, three lO-minute periods; preliminary period, 1 hour 1 minute. 
Mouthpiece used with tension-equalizer unit. Pulse-rate counted few times 
by subject in calorimeter; by observer with tension-equalizer unit. Bespira- 
tion-rate recorded by chest pneumograph with calorimeter; observed by assis- 
tant with tension-equalizer unit; two counts with each apparatus. Subject 
turned over twice in calorimeter, urinating inunediately after the beginning 
of the first period; otherwise quiet and awake with both apparatus. 

F. G. B.f November 15, 1910. — ^Bed calorimeter, two 1-hour periods; tension- 
equalizer unit, three 15-minute periods; preliminary period, 1 hour 4 minutes. 
Mouthpiece used with tension-equalizer unit. Pulse-rate taken by subject 
in calorimeter. Considerable activity during first period with calorimeter 
and subject turned over on side once during second period; quiet in periods 
with tension-equalizer unit. Both pulse- and respiration-rates regular. 

J. A. JR., March ISO, 1909. — ^Tension-equalizer unit, three 10-minute periods; 
bed calorimeter, two l-hour periods. Pneumatic nosepieces used with tension- 
equalizer unit. Pulse-rate counted by observer from stethoscope with both 
apparatus, several counts in each period; respiration-rate recorded by chest 
pneumograph. Subject quiet and awiJce with both apparatus. 

T. M. C, March 2S, ^fiOP.— Subject had a small cup of clear coffee at 6 a. m. ; 
experiment began at S"* 6» a. m. Three series: Tension-equalizer unit, fow 
lO^minute periods; bed calorimeter, two l-hoiu* periods; finally, tension- 
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equalizer unit, three lO-minute periods. Pneumatic nosepieoes used with 
tension-equalizer unit. Pulse-rate counted from stethoscope by observer 
through whole experiment, but only two or three records made in each period 
with respiration apparatus; respiration-rate obtained from pneiunograph with 
bed calorimeter and from observation by assistant with tension-equalizer 
unit; two counts made in each period with latter apparatus. Subject asleep 
much of first period in calorimeter, but awake in second period, and idso 
in periods with the tension-equalizer unit. He stated that the breathing was 
perfectly free throughout. 

r. M. C, Jvly 12, 1910. — ^Tension-equaliaer unit, four 15-minute periods; 
bed calorimeter, two 1-hour periods. Pneumatic nosepieces used with tension- 
equalizer unit. Subject asleep nearly all of first period in calorimeter. Pulse- 
rate with tension-equalizer unit for most part uniform ; six counts in each period. 
A number of records of pulse-rate obtained in calorimeter, with variations 
first period, 72 to 56; second period, 73 to 69. Respiration rate with tension- 
equalizer unit imiform in depth and character; also imiform in calorimeter. 

T. M. C, November 16, 1910. — ^Tension-equalizer unit, five 10- to 15-minute 
periods ; bed calorimeter, two 1-hour periods. Pneumatic nosepieces used with 
tension-equalizer unit. Subject comfortable in periods with the tension- 
equalizer unit. In bed calorimeter, he read a magazine for first half of first 
period and was asleep most of the second half; complained that pneiunograph 
made him uncomfortable in calorimeter. Pulse-rate umform in periods with 
both apparatus; only two counts obtained in second period with bed calo- 
rimeter. Respiration-rate also uniform in periods with both apparatus. 

J. J. C.J November 3, 1910. — ^Bed calorimeter, two 1-hour periods; tension- 
equalizer unit, three 15-minute periods; pneumatic nosepieoes used with 
t^ision-equalizer unit. Subject asleep most of time in calorimeter. Errors 
in oxygen determinations in first and third periods with tension-equalizer unit. 
Pulse- and respiration-rates imiform with both apparatus. 

J. J. C, November 8, 1910. — ^Bed calorimeter, one period IJ hours, one 
period 1 hour; tension-equalizer unit, three 15-minute periods; preliminary 
period, 1 hour 26 minutes. Pneumatic nosepieces with tension-equalizer unit. 
Subject asleep most of time in bed calorimeter. Pulse- and respiration-rates 
uniform for most part with both forms of apparatus. 

J. J. C, November 10, 1910. — ^Three series: Tension-equalizer unit, six 
15-minute periods, bed calorimeter, two 1-hour periods; finally tension- 
equalizer unit, three 12- to 15-minute pmods; preliminary period, 32 minutes. 
An attempt was made to begin the experiment at 7*^ 55"* a. m. but the results of 
this period have been omitted, as the metabolism of the subject had not then 
reached its rest level. Subject rather drowey in some of the periods with 
tension-equalizer unit and asleep most of the time in bed calorimeter. In the 
first series with tension-equalizer unit pulse-rate variable but rei^iration-rate 
uniform^ in bed calorimeter, pulse- and respiration-rates fairly uniform; in last 
series with tension-equalizer unit, both pulse- and respiration-rates uniform. 

J. J. C, November 16, 1910. — ^Tension-equalizer unit, three 10-minute 
periods, bed calorimeter, three 1-hour periods. Pneumatic nosepieces used 
with tension-equalizer unit. Subject slept greater part of time in calorimeter, 
widdng occasionally. Only a few counts of pulse-rate obtained with each 
apparatus; uniform in character. Respiration-rate also uniform. 

V. G., November 4, 1910. — ^Bed calorimeter, one period 1} hours, one period 
1 hour; tension-equalizer unit^ four 15-minute periods; preliminary period, 
1 hour 16 minutes. Pneumatic nosepieces used with tension-equalizer unit. 
Subject very quiet with both apparatus; asleep most of time in calorimeter. 
Errors in oxygen determination m two periods due to leaks in tension-equalizer 
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unit. Pulse-rate variable ia bed calorimeter; pulse- and respiration-rates 
fairly uniform with tension-equalizer unit. 

F. G.f November 7, 1910. — ^Bed calorimeter, two 1-hour periods; tension- 
equalizer unit, three 15-minute periods; preliminary period, 1 hour 6 minutes. 
Pneumatic nosepieces used with tension-equalizer apparatus. Subject asleep 
greater part of time in calorimeter; quiet with tension-equalizer apparatus. 
Pulse- and respiration-rates fairly uniform throughout experiment. 

L. E. E.y December P, 1910. — ^Tension-equalizer unit, two 15-minute periods; 
bed calorimeter, three 45-minute periods. Pneumatic nosepieces u^ with 
tension-equalizer apparatus. Subject very quiet throughout experiment. 
Pulse-rate uniform with tensions-equalizer unit; with calorimeter, variable, 
rate in first period being 55 to 62, in second period 50 to 58, and in third period 
55 to 62. Respiration-rate uniform throughout experiment as counted from 
pneumograph. 

R. J. C, June 16, 1911. — ^Tension-equalizer unit, three 15-minute periods; 
bed calorimeter, three 45-minute periods . Pneumatic nosepieces used with 
tension-equalizer unit. Subject quiet in calorimeter in first period; somewhat 
restless in second and third periods in this apparatus. Pulse- and respiration- 
rates uniform with tension-equalizer unit. Pulse-rate variable in last two 
calorimeter periods; no respiration-rate recorded with this apparatus. 

H. F. T.J August 17, 1911. — Bed calorimeter, one 99-minute period, tension- 
equalizer unit, four 15-minute periods; preliminary period, approximately 
2 hours 18 minutes. Pneumatic nosepieces used with tension-equalizer unit. 
Subject was quiet with tension-equalizer unit. Pulse- and respiration-rates 
uniform throughout experiment, except that in last part of bed-calorimeter 
period there was a tendency toward apnoea. 

H. F. T., AugiLst 24, 1911. — ^Bed calorimeter, two 45-minute periods; 
tension-equalizer unit, four 15-minute periods. Pneumatic nosepieces with 
tension-equalizer unit. Subject quiet throughout experiment; pulse- and 
respiration-rates uniform in each period. 
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Fig. 35. — ^Tjrpe of respiration of subject H. F. T. as shown by chest pneumograph in 

the first period with the bed calorimeter on August 29, 1911. 

H. F. T., August 29, 1911. — ^Five series: First, tension-equalizer unit, three 
15-minute periods; second, bed calorimeter, two 45-minute periods; third, 
tension-equalizer unit, three 15-minute periods; fourth, bed calorimeter, two 
45-ininute periods, fifth, tension-equalizer unit, two 15-minute periods. 
Pneumatic nosepieces with tension-equalizer unit. Subject quiet throughout 
experiment. In the fifth period of the experiment, i. e., the second period in 
the first series with the bed calorimeter, the determination of the oxygen 
consiunption was defective. The pulse-rate was uniform throughout. With 
the exception of some apnoea shown in the first series with the tension-equalizer 
unit and in the fiirst period of the first series with the bed calorimeter, the r^pi- 
ration-rate was cJso uniform, particularly in the second series with the tension- 
equalizer unit. The type of respiration obtained with this subject is shown 
in figure 35. 

H. F. r., August 31, 1911.— Fom series: First, tension-equalizer unit, four 
15-minute periods; second, bed calorimeter, two 45-minute periods; third, 
tension-equalizer unit, three 15-minute periods; fourth, bed calorimeter, two 
45-minute periods. Pneumatic nosepieces used with tension-equalizer unit. 
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Subject quiet. Pulse-rate uniform throughout experiment, especially in first 
two series. During the first series with the bed calorimeter the records 
obtained with the chest pneumc^aph showed the respiration to be decidedly 
irregular, but no quantitative determinations could be secured. In the period 
beaming at 10^ 19™ a. m., there was considerable apnoea, approaching 
Cheyne-Stokes respiration. During the second period in this series the respi- 
ration was much more uniform in character. In the other periods of the exper- 
iment the respiration-rate was uniform with both apparatus. Figure 36 
gives curve obtained for the respiration of this subject. 
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Fig. 36. — Type of respiration of subject H. F. T. in the first period with the bed calori- 
meter on August 31, 1011. Note the frequency of apncea. 

Dr. P. R.J October 2iy 1911. — ^Bed calorimeter, three 45-minute periods; 
tension-equalizer unit, four 15-minute periods; preliminary period, 1 hour 3 
minutes. Pneumatic nosepieces with tension-equalizer unit. Subject very 
quiet throughout experiment; slept part of time in bed calorimeter. Pulse- 
and respiration-rates uniform. 

K. H, A.f February 26y 1912. — ^Bed calorimeter, four 45-minute periods; 
tension-equalizer unit, four 15-minute periods; preliminary period, 1 hour 
5 minutes. Pneumatic nosepieces used with tension-equalizer unit. Subject 
quiet, though awake, in calorimeter; with tension-equalizer unit, slight move- 
ment in first period and drowsy in third period. Pulse-rate uniform through- 
out experiment. No respiration records in calorimeter periods; with tension- 
equalizer unit, respiration-rate uniform. 

K. H. A., March 14y 1912. — ^Bed calorimeter, four 45-minute periods; 
tension-equidizer unit, four 15-minute periods; preliminary period, 50 minutes. 
Pneumatic nosepieces used with tension-equalizer unit. Subject quiet and 
awake throughout experiment. Pulse-rate uniform. No records of respiration 
in bed calorimeter periods, but those for the tension-equalizer unit were uniform. 

/. A. F., March 19, 1912. — ^Bed calorimeter, three 45-minute periods; 
tension-equalizer apparatus, three 12- to 15-minute periods; preliminary 
period, 1 hour 9 minutes. Subject quiet for the most part in calorimeter 
except for slight movement after beginning of each period; more active in 
first period than in last two periods. With tension-equalizer unit, subject 
quiet and awake. Pulse-rate uniform throughout experiment. No respira- 
tion records taken in calorimeter periods; respiration-rate uniform in periods 
with tension-equalizer unit. 

S. A. R., March 16, iP/j^.— Subject had very light breakfaat at 9" 30" a. m. ; 
experiment b^an at 1** 25" p. m. Bed calorimeter, three 45-ininute periods; 
tension-equalizer unit, three 15-minute periods; preliminary period, 45 minutes. 
Results of two additional periods with tension-equalizer unit not included in 
table, as subject was disturbed, causing leakage of air. Subject quiet through- 
out experiment. Pulse-rate fairly umform in calorimeter and uniform with 
tension-equalizer unit. No respiration records made with calorimeter; rate 
uniform with tension-equalizer unit. 

S. A. R.y March 20^ 1912. — Subject had very light breakfast early in the 
morning; experiment began at 2*^ 19™ p. m. Bed calorimeter, two 1-hour 
periods; tension-equalizer unit, four 11- to 15-minute periods; preliminary 
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period, 1 hour 25 minutes. Pneumatic noeepieces used in periods with tension- 
equalizer unit. Subject fairly quiet in calorimeter, except for a part of the last 
period; quiet with tension-equidizer unit. Pulse-rate fairly imiform in calori- 
meter and also for the most part with the tension-equalizer unit. Respiration 
records not made in calorimeter; rate imiform with tension-equalizer unit. 

S. A. R., April 2y 1912. — ^Bed calorimeter, three 45-minute periods; tension- 
equalizer unit, four 14-minute periods; preliminary period approximately 
1 hour 15 minutes. In calorimeter subject breathed through nosepieces and 
the three-way valve, which had been detieushed from the respiration apparatus 
and placed in the calorimeter chamber. The openings of the valve had been 
adjusted in such a way that the changes in resistance were the same as when 
he breathed through it on the tension-equalizer unit; he sJso lay on his back 
as in experiments with the tension-equalizer unit. Pneumatic nosepieces 
were used in the tension-equalizer unit periods. When taken out of calorim- 
eter subject said he was somewhat tired. Was quiet in the tension-eqiudizer 
periods. Pulse-rate uniform throughout whole experiment, especially with 
bed calorimeter. No respiration records obtained with calorimeter; with 
tension-equalizer unit respiration-rate imiform. 

S, A. R.f April 5, 1912. — ^Tension-equalizer unit, three 13- to 15-minute 
periods; bed calorimeter, three 45-minute periods. I^eumatic nosepieces 
used with tension-equalizer unit. Nosepieces and three-way valve used in 
calorimeter as in the preceding experiment; siugeon's plaster was also used 
over the lips so that subject could not breathe through mouth. Subject sleepy 
during periods with tension-equalizer unit, particularly in the first period. 
Stated at end of calorimeter periods that the inability to change his position 
due to the- use of nosepieces and three-way valve was tiring, also that the 
nosepieces were somewhat too closely fitted. He slept part of the time in 
calorimeter. Pulse-rate uniform with tension-equalizer unit except in first 
period; with calorimeter but few records of pulse-rate obtained, but these were 
fairly uniform. Respiration-rate with tension-equalizer unit uniform; no 
records taken with cidorimeter. 

P. F. J., March 15, 1912. — ^Bed calorimeter, three 45-minute periods; 
tension-equalizer unit, four 15-minute periods; preliminary period, 48 minutes. 
Pneumatic nosepieces used with tension-equalizer unit. Subject quiet and 
awake in calorimeter. Pulse-rate fairly uniform throughout experiment. No 
respiration records with calorimeter; with tension-equalizer unit fairly uniform. 

P. F. J.J March 18, 1912. — ^Bed calorimeter, three 45-minute periods; tension- 
equalizer unit, four 15-minute periods; preliminary period, approximately 1 
hour 38 minutes. Pneumatic nosepieces used with tension-equalizer unit. 
Subject quiet and awake throughout the experiment. Pulse-rate uniform. 
Respiration-rate also uniform in tension-equalizer unit periods, but no records 
taken in calorimeter periods. 

P. F. J., March 29, 1912. — ^Tensionnequalizer unit, four 15-minute periods; 
bed calorimeter, three 45-minute periods. Subject quiet with the tension- 
equalizer unit; complained of acid fumes in one period, but said that in the 
third period he coiild tell no difference between breathing room air and the 
air in the apparatus. In the calorimeter periods he was more restless. The 
pulse-rate with the tension-equalizer unit was uniform, but was somewhat 
more variable in the calorimeter periods. Respiration-rate with respiration 
apparatus uniform; no records obtained with the calorimeter. 

P. F. J., April 8, 1912. — ^Bed calorimeter, two 1-hour periods; tension- 
equalizer unit, three 12- to 14-minute periods; preliminary period, 55 minutes. 
Subject fairly quiet in calorimeter; uneasy and restless in last two periods with 
tension-equalizer unit, and said he had gireat difl&culty to keep from coughing. 
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Pulse-rate varied in first calorimeter period from 68 to 74 and in second period 
from 73 to 85. Only a few records of pulse-rate in experiments with tension- 
equalizer unit. No records of respiration in calorimeter periods; respiration 
with tension-equalizer unit uniform. 

M. A. M,y March BO, 1912, — ^Bed calorimeter, three 45-minute periods, 
one 1-hour period; tension-equalizer unit, four 11- to 15-minute periods; pre- 
liminary period, 1 hour 20 minutes. Mouthpiece used with tension-equaLuser 
unit. Subject awake in the calorimeter; quiet with tension-equalizer unit. 
Pulse-rate uniform in calorimeter periodB; variable with tension-equalize 
unit. Respiration-rate not taken in calorimeter; exceptionally uniform with 
tension-equalizer unit. 

Jlf . A. M., March 22, 1912. — ^Tension-equalizer unit, five 15-minute periods; 
bed calorimeter, three 1-hour periods; preliminary period, 37 minutes. Mouth- 
piece used with tension-equalizer unit. Subject quiet and awake throughout 
the experiment. At 9^ 30™ a. m. he arose and urinated, lying down again 
at 9*J 32" a. m. Pulse- and respiration-rates very uniform in periods with the 
tension-equalizer unit. Pulse-rate fairly uniform in bed calorimeter, but no 
respiration records taken. 

E, P. C, April 6, 1912. — ^Tension-equalizer unit, four 13- to 15-minute 
periods; bed calorimeter, two 1-hour periods. Mouthpiece used with tension- 
equalizer unit. Subject somewhat drowsy at times with tensionnequalizer 
unit; quiet in first period with calorimeter, but slightly restless in second 
period. Pulse-rate for most part regular. Depth of respiration irregular with 
tension-equalizer unit; no records of respiration made with bed cfdorimeter. 

J. E. P., April 6y 1912. — ^Bed calorimeter, two 1-hour periods; tension- 
equalizer unit, four 15-minute periods; preliminary period, 1 hour 7 minutes. 
Subject very quiet in calorimeter and quiet with tension-equalizer unit. 
Pulse-rate uniform in bed calorimeter and fairly uniform in periods with 
tension-equalizer unit. No respiration records taken with bed calorimeter; 
rate very regular with tension-equalizer unit. 

J. E. F.y April 8y 1912. — ^Bed calorimeter, two 1-hour periods; tension- 
equalizer unit, three 13-minute periods; preliminary period, 1 hour 7 minutes. 
Experiments carried out in afternoon. Subject very quiet in calorimeter. 
Pulse-rate for the most part uniform in calorimeter; somewhat variable with 
tension-equalizer unit. No respiration records taken with calorimeter; 
rate uniform with tension-equalizer unit. 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 

The resulte of all of the comparisons made with the bed calorimeter 
and the tension-equalizer unit are given in table 12. The general 
averages for the two apparatus show a close agreement in the respira- 
tory exchange. The carbon dioxide with the bed calorimeter is 190 
c.c. per minute and with the tension-equalizer unit 185 c.c. per minute. 
The figures for the oxygen consumption show a similar agreement, being 
223 c.c. with the bed calorimeter and 227 c.c. with the respiration 
apparatus. The respiratory quotient is slightly higher with the bed 
calorimeter than with the respiration apparatus, i. e., 0.850 against 
0.815. The pulse-rate is practically the same with both apparatus, 
or 58.5 and 59.5 respectively; the respiration-rate is slightly higher with 
the bed calorimeter, the average result for that apparatus being 15.0 
as compared with 13.2 for the tension-equalizer unit. 
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COMPARISONS OF RESPIRATORY EXCHANGE. 



Table 12. — Respiratory exchange in comparison experimerUs mth the bed calorimeter and the 
Benedict respiration apjHxratus (tensionreqwUizer unit). (Without food.) 



Subject, apparatus, date, 
and time. 



Duration. 



Carbon 

dioxide 

eliminated 

per minute. 



Ozygen 

absorbed 

per minute. 



Respira- 

toiy 
quotient. 



Average 
pulse- 
rate. 



Average 



tion- 
rate. 



F. O. B. 
Mar. 1, 1909: 

Bed calorimeter: 
8»»48»a. m. 
9 48 a. m 
Average 



mtn, 
60 
60 



see. 







Tenmon-equaliaer unit: 

10»»55"a.m 

11 18 a. m 

11 36 a. m 

Average 



10 

7 

10 





50 





Mar. 2, 1909: 

Bed calorimeter: 
8»»24»a.m 



8 

9 

9 

10 



54 
24 
54 
24 



a. m. 
a. m, 
a. m. 
a. m, 



30 
30 
30 
30 
30 











Average. 



Tension-equaliser unit: 

ll>»Off»a.m 

11 29 a. m 

11 48 a. m 

Average 



10 
10 
10 









Nov. 15. 1910: 

Bed calorimeter: 

8*»26"a.m 

9 26 a. m 

Average 



60 
60 








Tension-equaliser unit: 

10»»50»a.m 

11 18 a. m 

11 45 a. m 

Average 



15 
15 
15 



18 
22 
32 



cc 
247 
232 
9S9 

223 
222 
228 
B$4 



216 
228 
211 
236 
202 
B19 

216 
210 
199 

£08 



219 
220 
tBO 

187 
192 
188 
189 



cc 
280 
252 

tee 

255 
253 
262 
B57 



260 
298 
250 
264 
273 

tri 

258 
263 
256 
B59 



276 
262 
Be9 

247 
247 
252 

t49 



0.880 
.920 
.900 

.875 
.880 
.870 
.870 



.800 
.765 
.845 
.895 
.740 
.806 

.840 
.800 
.775 
.805 



.795 
.840 
.816 

.760 
.780 
.745 
.760 



68.5 
66.0 
87.6 

67.5 
69.5 
70.5 

e9.o 



65.5 
63.5 
61.0 
63.5 
62.0 

es.o 

65.0 
65.0 
65.0 
e6.0 



63.5 
63.5 
63.6 

57.5 
62.5 
63.0 
61.0 



19 
17 
18 

15 
16 
16 
16 



16 
16 
19 
19 
18 
18 

14 
17 
17 
16 



17 
18 

18 

12.9 
13.0 
13.4 
13.1 



<J » A. Rm 

Mar. 20, 1909: 

Tension-equaliser unit: 

7>»18»»a.m 

7 36 a. m 

7 55 a. m 

Average 



10 

9 

11 




30 
50 



Bed calorimeter: 

9*»00«a.m 

10 00 a. m 

Average 



60 
60 








231 
211 
207 
B16 

197 
193 
196 



252 
244 
234 
t4S 

218 
211 
B16 



915 

.865 
.885 
.890 

.905 
.910 
.910 



61.0 
64.0 
62.5 
6$.6 

60.5 
56.0 
68.6 



10 
11 
10 
10 

15 
14 
14 6 



d • ill ■ G. 
Mai. 23, 1909: 

Tension-equaliser unit: 

i8'»05™a.m 

8 22 a. m 

8 40 a. m 

9 09 a. m 

Average 



10 
10 
10 
10 



1 
3 
2 
2 



161 
153 
163 
161 
160 



192 
191 
194 
201 
196 



,835 
800 
840 
805 
8t0 



78.5 
73.5 
74.0 
75.5 
76.6 



15 
15 
15 
13 

16 



Subject had a small oup of dear coffee at 6 a.m. 
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Table 12. — Respiraiary exchange in camparietm experimenU unth the bed caionmeter and the 
Benedict reejnroHon apparatue (teneian-equaliuer vnU), {Without food.)— Contism&A, 



Sobjeot, apparatus, date* 
and time. 


Duration. 


Carbon 

dioxide 

eliminated 


Oxygen 
absorbed 


Respira- 
tory 


Average 
pulse- 


Average 

respira^ 

tion- 








per minute. 


permmute. 


quotient. 


rate. 


rate. 


T, M. C— Cont'd. 
















Mar. 30. 190»-Oont'd. 
















Bed calorimeter: 


min. 


BtC 


cc 


cc 








10»»0ff»a.m 


60 





163 


208 


.780 


67.0 


15 


11 08 a.m 


60 





155 


190 


.815 


70.0 


15 


Average 






169 


199 


.800 


68.6 


16 


Tenaion-equaliser unit: 
















12>»18°»p.m 


10 


2 


167 


200 


.835 


73.5 


15 


12 35 p. m 


9 


57 


156 


191 


.815 


73.5 


15 


12 52 p. m 


10 


2 


152 


197 


.775 


76.0 


15 


Average 






158 


196 


.806 


74.6 


16 


July 12, 1910: 
















Tenaon-equaliser unit : 
















8»»46^a.m 


15 


1 


146 


174 


.840 


70.5 


15.4 


9 15 a. m 


15 


2 


147 


176 


.840 


68.0 


14.6 


9 43 a.m 


15 





145 


169 


.860 


65.5 


14.8 


10 00 a.m 


15 


2 


143 


175 


.815 


66.0 


15.9 


Average 






116 


17A 


.886 


67.6 


16.9 


Bed calorimeter: 






• -f •• 










ll»»42«a.m 


60 





146 


174 


.845 


63.5 


15.4 


12 42 p.m 


60 





146 


161 


.905 


64.5 


15.7 


Average 






146 


168 


.876 


6A.0 


16.6 


Nov. 16. 1910: 






— T^' 






w#y ■ *^ 




Tension-equaliser unit : 
















8»»19»a.m 


10 


4 


168 


191 


.880 


72.0 


15.2 


8 38 a.m 


15 


3 


150 


177 


.845 


71.5 


12.4 


09 a.m 


14 


59 


148 


183 


.810 


69.5 


12.1 


9 34 a.m 


15 


56 


152 


190 


.800 


66.0 


12.0 


10 06 a.m 


15 


1 


156 


192 


.810 


68.0 


11.7 


Average 






166 


187 


.890 


69.6 


19.7 


Bed calorimeter: 






ll»»51»a.m 


60 





160 


177 


.895 


67.5 


15 


12 51 p. m 


60 





151 


184 


.820 


57.0 


16 


Average 






166 


181 


.866 


69.6 


16.6 






/. J, C. 
















Nov. 8. 1910: 
















Bed calorimeter: 
















9»»35"a.m 


60 





103 


226 


.850 


55.5 


16 


10 35 a.m 


60 





185 


218 


.845 


54.5 


16 


Awage 






188 


»M 


.860 


66.0 


16 


Tension-equaliser unit: 






12»»15»»p.m 


14 


30 


192 


(263) 


(.730) 


56.0 


18.7 


12 45 p.m 


14 


46 


183 


232 


.790 


55.5 


18.6 


1 12 p. m 


14 


15 


193 


• • • 


■ • • • 


58.0 


18.5 








189 


ts$ 


.816 


66.6 


18.6 


Nov. 8, 1910: 






Bed calorimeter: 
















9»»46^a.m 


92 





185 


205 


.905 


57.0 


16 


11 18 a.m 


60 





188 


214 


.880 


56.0 


16 


Average 






187 


$10 


.890 


66.6 


16 


Tension-equaliser unit: 






12»»50»p.m 


14 


58 


196 


230 


.850 


58.5 


18.4 


1 11 p.m 


15 


18 


194 


234 


.830 


57.0 


17.8 


1 34 p.m 


15 


18 


188 


232 


.810 


57.0 


19.4 


Average 






19S 


ts$ 


.880 


67.6 


18.6 
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Tablb 12. — Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments urith the bed calorimeter and th$ 
Benedict respiraiion apparatus {tensumrequaiisar unit). {Without food,) — Continued. 



Subject, apparatus, date, 
and time. 


Duration. 


Carbon 

dioxide 

eliminated 

per minute. 


Oxygen 

absorbed 

per minute. 


Respirar 

toiy 
quotient. 


Average 
pulse- 
rate. 


Average 
respira- 
tion- 
rate. 


J. J. C— Cont'd. 
















Nov. 10. 1910: 
















Tension-equaliser unit: 


• 

tntn. 


eec 


e.c. 


cc. 








8»»ie^a.m 


15 


12 


188 


217 


.865 


65.5 


16.5 


8 44 a.m 


15 


34 


170 


219 


.780 


55.0 


14.5 


9 10 a. m 


14 


59 


183 


221 


.825 


58.5 


13.6 


9 55 a. m 


15 


10 


185 


223 


.830 


55.5 


14.3 


10 37 a. m 


15 


5 


174 


• ■ • 


• • • • 


57.5 


15.1 


11 05 a.m 


15 


8 


184 


218 


.840 


61.5 


17.0 


Average 






181 


tto 


.826 


69.0 


16.9 


Bed calorimeter: 






12»»53"»p. m 


60 





188 


221 


.855 


55.5 


18 


1 53 p. m 


60 





195 


221 


.885 


60.5 


17 


Average 






19t 


$B1 


,870 


68.0 


18 


Tension-equaliser unit: 






3»»05«p. m 


15 


26 


198 


233 


.850 


59.5 


18.8 


3 28 p. m 


14 


58 


194 


245 


.795 


60.0 


19.3 


3 46 p.m 


12 


9 


194 


247 


.785 


59.5 


20.3 


Average 


, 




196 


B4£ 


.806 


69.6 


19.6 


Nov. 15. 1910: 
















Tension-equaliser unit: 
















8"»57«»a.m 


10 


10 


191 


223 


.855 


58.0 


13.9 


9 15 a. m 


10 


7 


182 


230 


.790 


59.0 


14.4 


9 52 a.m 


10 


14 


186 


233 


.800 


56.5 


14.8 


Average 






186 


tt9 


.810 


68.0 


14-4 


Bed calorimeter: 














12»»34»p. m 


68 





193 


• • • 


• ■ • • 


58.0 


15 


1 42 p. m 


60 





189 


230 


.820 


60.0 


15 


2 42 p. m 


68 





187 


224 


.835 


59.0 


15 


Averase 






190 


JW7 


.886 


69.0 


16 




V,0. 
















Nov. 4. 1910: 
















Bed calorimeter: 
















9*»26°»a.m 


90 





201 


238 


.845 


61.0 


20 


10 56 a. m 


60 





204 


240 


.850 


59.0 


20 


Average 






tot 


9S9 


.860 


60.0 


90 


Tension-equaliser unit: 
















12'»45"»p. m 


14 


50 


193 


• • • 


• • • ■ 


55.5 


15.8 


1 06 p.m 


15 


30 


200 


• • • 


• • « • 


54.0 


16.9 


1 40 p. m 


15 


2 


196 


251 


.785 


57.0 


17.6 


2 14 p. m 


15 


27 


184 


243 


.755 


56.0 


17.6 


Average 






199 


$47 


.780 


66.6 


17 


Nov. 7. 1910: 
















Bed calorimeter: 
















9^0l"»a.m 


65 





205 


224 


.920 


61.5 


19 


10 06 a.m 


60 





211 


221 


.955 


56.5 


19 


Average 






t08 


ttB 


.936 


69.0 


19 


Tension-equaliser unit: 






ll»»30«a.m 


15 


7 


207 


222 


.930 


54.5 


18.1 


11 54 a.m 


15 


1 


190 


232 


.820 


54.5 


17.2 


12 18 p.m 


15 


5 


201 


231 


.870 


57.0 


18.0 


Average 






199 


»$8 


.876 


66.6 


17.8 
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Tablb 12. — Respiratory exchange in campariaan experimenU with the bed ealorimeUr and the 
Benedict respiration apparatus {tension-egualizer unit), (WithoiU /ood.)— Continued. 



Subject, apparatus, date, 
and time. 


Duration. 


Carbon 

dioxide 

eliminated 

per minute. 


Oxygen 

absorbed 

per minute. 


Respira- 
tory 
quotient. 


Average 
pulse- 
rate. 


Average 
respira- 
tion- 
rate. 


Ij. Sm E» 
















Deo. 9, 1910: 
















Tenmou-equaliser unit : 


min. 


sec 


cc 


ex. 








7*»59»a.m 


15 


5 


205 


253 


.810 


64.0 


10.3 


8 29 a.m 


15 


7 


192 


252 


.765 


62.5 


10.6 


Average 






199 


96S 


.786 


63.6 


10.6 


Bed calorimeter: 
















9»»69°»a.m 


45 





194 


240 


.810 


56.5 


15 


10 44 a. m 


45 





197 


248 


.795 


54.0 


15 


11 29 a.m 


45 





210 


250 


.840 


57.5 


15 


Average 






900 


S4S 


.816 


66.0 


16 






li. J. C. 
















June 16, 1911: 
















Tension-equaliser unit: 
















8'»31"»a.m 


14 


57 


186 


234 


.795 


63.5 


7.8 


9 00 a.m 


14 


57 


175 


228 


.770 


62.0 


7.9 


9 26 a. m 


14 


56 


180 


245 


.735 


60.5 


9.5 


Average 






180 


9S6 


.766 


69.0 


8.4 


Bed calorimeter: 














ll»»04"»a.m 


45 





199 


253 


.785 


61.5 


• • • ■ 


11 49 a.m 


45 





203 


271 


.750 


62.0 


• ■ • • 


12 34 p. m 


45 





208 


250 


.830 


62.0 


■ • • • 


Average 






SOS 


968 


.790 


69.0 


• • • • 






H. F, T, 
















Aug. 17, 1911: 
















Bed calorimeter: 
















10»»18°»a.m 


99 





171 


211 


.815 


45.5 


9.0 


Tension-equaliser unit: 
















12»»44'»p. m 


15 


6 


153 


164 


.935 


41.5 


7.8 


1 07 p.m 


15 


7 


146 


159 


.920 


41.0 


9.2 


1 32 p. m 


15 


11 


143 


161 


.885 


41.0 


8.2 


2 00 p. m 


15 


4 


149 


164 


.905 


43.0 


9.7 


Average 






148 


169 


.916 


41.6 


8.7 


Aug. 24, 1911: 
















Bed calorimeter: 
















10h22"»a.m 


45 





176 


208 


.845 


50.5 


9.7 


11 07 a.m 


45 





176 


188 


.935 


48.0 


10.2 


Average 






176 


198 


.890 


49.6 


10.0 


Tension-equaliser unit: 
















12*»37«»p. m 


15 


3 


167 


196 


.855 


43.5 


10.1 


1 05 p. m 


15 


8 


160 


190 


.845 


43.0 


9.8 


1 28 p. m 


15 


4 


159 


193 


.825 


44.5 


10.2 


1 62 p. m 


15 


3 


160 


192 


.835 


44.5 


10.2 


Average 






16$ 


19S 


.840 


44.0 


10.1 


Aug. 29, 1911: 
















Tension-equaliser unit: 
















8>»24«a.m 


15 


7 


166 


197 


.845 


48.0 


9.2 


8 47 a. m 


15 


6 


158 


190 


.830 


47.0 


8.9 


9 09 a.m 


15 


5 


162 


184 


.880 


47.0 


8.8 


Average 






169 


190 


.860 


47.6 


9.0 
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Table 12. — Respiratory exchange in comporison experiments with the bed calorimeter and the 
Benedict respiroHon apparatus (tensionrequaluer unit). (Without food,) — Continued. 









Carbon 
dioxide 

<JiffninAtAd 


Oxygen 


Respira- 


Average 


Average 

• 


Subject, apparatus, date, 


Duration. 


absorbed 


tory 


pulse- 


TBBfHnr 


and time. 






per minute. 


per minute. 


quotient. 


rate. 


rate. 


U. P. T.— Cont'd. 
















Aug. 29, 1911— Cont'd. 
















Bed calorimeter: 


mtn. 


sec. 


ex. 


cc 








10k28"a.m 


45 





170 


207 


.825 


45.0 


8.4 


11 13 a.m 


45 





147 


• • • 


• • • • 


45.5 


8.6 


Average 






158 






45.5 


8.5 


Tension-equaliser unit: 
















12i>43-p.m 


15 


2 


152 


179 


.850 


44.5 


8.8 


1 06 p. m 


15 


2 


151 


183 


.825 


44.5 


9.3 


1 27 p. m 


15 


9 


144 


182 


.790 


44.5 


9.9 


Averaiie 






149 


181 


.895 


44.5 


9.8 


Bed calorimeto': 
















2'»37"p. m 


45 





148 


217 


.680 


46.5 


8.7 


3 22 p. m 


45 





168 


219 


.765 


45.5 


9.0 


A verafle 






158 


tl8 


.795 


46.0 


8.9 


Tension-equaliser unit: 
















4»»14-p. m 


15 


5 


151 


198 


.765 


46.5 


10.3 


4 35 p.m 


15 


6 


161 


194 


.835 


47.0 


11.4 


Avflfafle 






156 


196 


.795 


47.0 


10.9 


Aug. 31, 1911: 
















Tension-equaliser unit: 
















8*» 22" a. m 


15 


14 


158 


175 


.906 


47.5 


9.0 


8 47 a. m 


15 


12 


152 


169 


.900 


44.0 


8.7 


9 10 a.m 


15 


7 


148 


164 


.905 


44.0 


8.5 


9 31 a.m 


15 


7 


155 


166 


.930 


44.0 


9.0 


Avenge 






15S 


169 


.905 


45.0 


8.8 


Bed calorimeter: 
















10^19-a.m 


45 





139 


157 


.885 


39.5 


8.5 


11 04 a.m 


45 





163 


184 


.885 


41.0 


8.5 


Average 






151 


171 


.885 


40.5 


8.5 


Tensbn-equaliser unit : 
















ll»»6«"a.m 


15 


5 


146 


176 


.830 


40.0 


9.0 


12 16 p.m 


15 


8 


146 


161 


.910 


40.5 


10.0 


12 36 p. m 


15 


8 


137 


181 


.760 


40.0 


9.1 


Average 






14S 


17 S 


.895 


40.0 


9.4 


Bed calorimeter: 






m Pfw 










l»»61»p.m 


45 





157 


212 


.740 


40.0 


8.0 


2 36 p. m 


45 





158 


162 


.975 


39.0 


8.5 








157 


187 


.840 


39.5 


8.9 






RR. 
















Oct 24, 1911: 
















Bed calorimeter: 
















10»»13"a.m 


45 





164 


209 


.785 


60.5 


16.4 


10 58 a.m 


45 





172 


212 


.810 


59.0 


16.9 


11 43 a.m 


45 





153 


162 


.945 


56.0 


• • • • 


Average. 






16S 


194 


.840 


58.5 


16.7 


Tension-equaliser unit: 
















12»»53»p. m 


14 


56 


158 


200 


.790 


56.5 


14.6 


1 19 p. m 


14 


58 


164 


202 


.810 


56.0 


16.0 


1 56 p. m 


14 


16 


148 


195 


.760 


56.5 


15.5 


2 25 p. m 


14 


8 


159 


209 


.760 


58.0 


13.9 


Average 






157 


909 


.775 


57.0 


15.0 
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Table 12. — Bupiratory exchange in comparison expmmenis wUk the bed caloritneter and the 
Benedict reepkaUon apparoHu (teneionrequaUeer tmit) . {Without /odd.)— Continued. 



Bubjeot. Apparatus, date, 
and time. 


Duration. 


Carbon 
dioxide 

per minute. 


Oxygen 

absorbed 

per minute. 


Respira- 

tOTy 
quotient. 


Average 
pulse- 
rate. 


Average 

reaping 

tion- 

rate. 


K., II. A. 
















Feb. 26. 1912: 
















Bed calorimeter: 


mxn. 


««c. 


cc. 


cc. 








9»»21"a.m 


45 





204 


234 


.870 


59.0 




10 06 a. m 


45 





199 


232 


.855 


55.5 




10 51 a. m 


45 





200 


240 


.835 


49.5 




11 36 a.m 


45 





196 


229 


.855 


51.0 




Avflram. ..... t ... t , t 






mo 


1^J^ 


.866 


64.0 




Tension-equaliser unit: 
















12>»45»»p.m 


15 


10 


188 


238 


.790 


47.5 


14.6 


1 09 p. m 


15 


4 


188 


240 


.780 


52.5 


15.5 


1 34 p.m 


15 


5 


179 


229 


.780 


47.5 


15.0 


2 01 p.m 


15 


7 


197 


238 


.825 


51.0 


16.3 


AvflfRffn , T 






ISB 


996 


.796 


49.6 


16.1 


Mar. 14, 1912: 
















Bed calorimeter: 
















9»»31"a.m 


45 





209 


232 


.900 


53.0 




10 16 a. m 


45 





208 


236 


.880 


61.0 




11 01 a.m 


45 





208 


256 


.815 


50.5 




11 46 a.m 


45 





208 


227 


.915 


49.0 










ms 


tss 


.876 


61.0 




Tension-equaliser unit: 
















12*45"p.m 


14 


52 


213 


248 


.860 


49.0 


13.1 


1 08 p. m 


14 


61 


202 


249 


.815 


48.0 


14.6 


1 30 p.m 


14 


58 


201 


247 


.815 


48.0 


14.6 


1 54 p. m 


14 


57 


204 


246 


.830 


48.0 


13.9 


A verace 






toe 


2Jli8 


.826 


48.6 


140 




*"",*, ' 


/. A. F. 
















Mar. 19. 1912: 
















Bed calorimeter: 
















9»'39«»a.m 


45 





204 


258 


.796 


64.0 


• • • • 


10 24 a.m 


45 





198 


228 


.870 


54.5 


• • • • 


11 09 a. m 


45 





192 


242 


.795 


65.6 


• « • • 


Average 






19B 


tifi 


.816 


64 6 


• • • • 


Tension-equaliser unit: 
















12>»22™p. m 


13 


41 


200 


250 


.800 


69.5 


12.9 


12 43 p. m 


14 


30 


174 


247 


.706 


69.0 


12.4 


1 02 p. m 


12 


23 


200 


237 


.845 


69.0 


11.6 


Avenure 







191 


m 


.780 


69.0 


19.S 






43. A. R* 
















Mar. 16, 1912: 
















Bed calorimeter: 
















l»»25«p.m» 

2 10 p' m 


45 





191 


227 


.845 


69.5 


• • • • 


45 





192 


238 


.810 


67.0 


• • • • 


2 65 p.m 


45 





200 


254 


.785 


66.5 


■ • • • 


Averaffe. 






m 


%lfi 


.810 


67.6 


• • • • 


Tension-equaliser unit: 
















3*»51">p. m 


14 


44 


194 


262 


.740 


67.6 


11.1 


4 12 p. m 


14 


48 


181 


241 


.750 


65.0 


11.0 


4 35 p. m 


14 


52 


180 


247 


.730 


66.0 


11.0 


AvATAjyiA . 






1S5 


t60 


.7Ji0 


66.0 


11.0 







^Subject had bght breakfast at 8^ 30^ a. m. 
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Table 12. — Respiratory exchange in campariean experitnenU with the bed calorimeter and the 
Benedict respiration apparatus (tensum^eqmlizer unit), (Without food.) — Contioued. 



Subject, apparatus, date, 
and tifne- 


Duration. 


Carbon 
dioxide 


Oxygen 
absorbed 

• 


Respira- 
tory 


Average 
pulse- 


Average 
respira- 
tion- 








per minute. 


per minute. 


quotient. 


rate. 


rate. 


5. A, R^-~ConVd, 
















Mar. 20. 1912: 
















Bed calorimeter: 


min. 


sec. 


c.c. 


e.c. 








2»»19«p. m> 


00 





173 


217 


.795 


55.5 


• • • • 


3 19 p. m 


60 





184 


215 


.855 


55.0 


• • ■ • 


Average 






178 


$16 


.8B6 


66.6 




Tenmon-equalisw unit: 
















4»»31"»p.m 


11 


13 


183 


231 


.790 


54.5 


11.7 


4 47 p. m 


13 


11 


176 


230 


.765 


55.5 


12.1 


5 09 p. m 


14 


36 


166 


223 


.745 


58.0 


12.0 


5 29 p. m 


14 


35 


167 


235 


.710 


58.5 


12.5 


Average 






173 


BSO 


.760 


66.6 


19.1 


Apr. 2, 1912: 
















Bed calorimeter: 
















9»>16»a.m 


45 





177 


199 


.890 


50.5 


• • • • 


10 00 a. m 


45 





186 


199 


.935 


54.0 


■ • • • 


10 45 a.m 


45 





174 


190 


.920 


48.5 


• • • • 


Average 






179 


196 


.916 


61.0 




Tenaon-equaliser unit : 
















ll»»40»a.m 


14 


8 


«(222) 


219 


« (1.010) 


63.5 


12.6 


12 00 a. m 


14 


12 


188 


*(206) 


* (0.910) 


53.5 


11.5 


12 35 p. m 


14 


3 


192 


222 


.865 


55.0 


12.2 


12 54 p. m 


14 


5 


188 


221 


.850 


57.5 


12.4 


Average 






189 


t$l 


.866 


67.6 


li.i 


Apr. 5. 1912: 
















Tenaon-equaliser unit: 
















8*» 37™ a. m 


15 


1 


178 


214 


.835 


51.5 


12.4 


9 35 a.m 


13 


12 


168 


209 


.805 


52.5 


11.5 


9 58 a. m 


15 


10 


178 


213 


.830 


51.5 


11.7 


Average 






176 


m 


.8t6 


6B.0 


11.9 


Bed calorimeter: 






ll»»a3«a.m 


45 





169 


198 


.855 


49.0 


> • • • 


11 48 a.m 


45 





172 


207 


.835 


52.5 


• • • • 


12 33 p. m 


45 





183 


209 


.880 


51.0 


• • ■ • 


Averase 






176 


B04 


.866 


61.0 


• • • • 






P. F. J, 
















Mar. 15, 1912: 
















Bed calorimeter: 
















9*»18«a.m 


45 





197 


223 


.880 


75.0 


• ■ • • 


10 03 a.m 


45 





190 


218 


.870 


72.5 


■ • • • 


10 48 a. m 


45 





199 


244 


.815 


70.5 


• • • ■ 


Average 






196 


tS8 


.866 


7B.6 


• • • • 


Tension-equaliser unit : 
















ll»»45»a.m 


14 


41 


187 


256 


.735 


70.5 


8.1 


12 07 p. m 


14 


45 


178 


242 


.735 


71.5 


7.4 


12 29 p. m 


14 


52 


187 


249 


.750 


70.0 


7.5 


12 50 p. m 


14 


54 


189 


243 


.780 


72.0 


9.7 


Average 






186 


tAS 


.746 


71.0 


8.$ 


Mar. 18, 1912* 
















Bed calorimeter: 
















9»»38»a.m 


45 





210 


211 


.995 


69.0 


• • • • 


10 23 a. m 


45 





180 


220 


.820 


61.0 


• t • • 


11 08 a.m 


45 





209 


224 


.930 


69.0 


• • • • 


A veraire 






$00 


tl9 


.916 


66.6 


• • • • 








^Subject had very light breakfast early in the morning. 
K)mitted in calculating the average for the experiment. 
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Table 12. — Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments toith the bed calorimeter and the 
Benedict respiration apparatus {tensionrequaUzer unit). {Without food.) — Continued. 



Subject, apparatus, date, 
and time. 


Duration. 


Carbon 

dioxide 

eliminated 

per minute. 


Oxygfim 

absorbed 

per minute. 


Respira- 
tory 
quotient. 


Average 
pulse- 
rate. 


Average 
respira- 
tion- 
rate. 


P. F. J.— Cont'd. 
















Mar. 18. 1912— Cont'd. 
















Tension-equaliser unit: 


fnvfi. 


«0C. 


C.C. 


cc 








12»»05«p. m 


15 


7 


191 


236 


.810 


65.0 


10.0 


12 26 p. m 


15 


13 


184 


242 


.760 


65.0 


9.5 


12 47 p. m 


15 


9 


189 


259 


.730 


67.5 


11.5 


1 08 p. m 


15 


5 


192 


249 


.770 


69.0 


9.0 


Average 






189 


$47 


.766 


66.6 


10.0 


Mar. 29, 1912: 
















Tension-equalizer unit: 
















8»»22™a.m 


15 


3 


196 


236 


.830 


79.5 


8.7 


8 51 a. m 


15 


2 


204 


228 


.895 


77.5 


7.8 


9 18 a. m 


15 


3 


198 


238 


.830 


77.0 


8.4 


9 46 a. m 


15 


13 


195 


231 


.845 


76.0 


9.4 


Averase 






198 


tss 


.860 


77.6 


8.6 


Bed calorimeter: 
















ll»»37»a. m 


45 





208 


233 


.890 


78.5 


• • • • 


12 22 p. m 


45 





194 


270 


.720 


76.0 


• • • • 


1 07 p. m 


45 





199 


209 


.950 


79.5 


• • • • 


Averaflte 






SOO 


SS7 


.846 


78.0 




Apr. 8, 1912: 
















Bed calorimeter: 
















9*»30«»a.m 


60 





190 


232 


.820 


73.0 


• t • • 


10 30 a.m 


60 





203 


257 


.790 


78.0 


• • • • 


Averaize 






196 


$44 


.806 


76.6 


• • • • 


Tension-equaliser unit: 
















ll»^44°»a.'m 


12 


25 


210 


251 


.840 


74.5 


13.6 


12 11 p. m 


13 


53 


203 


256 


.790 


81.0 


14.0 


12 38 p'm 


13 


12 


202 


251 


.805 


79.0 


14.4 


Averaice 






B06 


$63 


.810 


78.0 


14.0 






M. A. M. 
















Mar. 20, 1912: 
















Bed calorimeter: 
















9*»20"a. m 


45 





221 


253 


.875 


57.0 




10 05 a.m 


58 





225 


252 


.895 


54.5 




11 03 a.m 


45 





219 


239 


.915 


54.5 




11 48 a. m 


45 





214 


247 


.870 


52.5 




Averase 






2t0 


$48 


.890 


64.S 




Tension-equaliser unit: 
















12»»46"»p. m 


10 


67 


208 


248 


.840 


56.5 


17.5 


1 02 p. m 


14 


58 


190 


237 


.800 


53.5 


18.0 


1 25 p. m 


14 


48 


201 


238 


.845 


56.0 


18.7 


1 47 p. m 


14 


50 


202 


243 


.830 


55.0 


19.6 


Average 






BOO 


$4$ 


.8$6 


66.6 


18.6 


Mar. 22, 1912: 
















Tension-equalizer unit: 
















8*»22«»a.m 


14 


58 


210 


257 


.815 


57.0 


16.5 


8 46 a. m 


15 


3 


216 


247 


.875 


56.5 


17.1 


9 08 a. m 


15 


2 


212 


256 


.825 


58.5 


18.7 


9 55 a. m 


15 


6 


219 


251 


.870 


59.0 


18.2 


10 20 a. m 


15 


12 


211 


250 


.845 


54.0 


17.8 


Averase 






tH 


$6$ 


.860 


67.0 


17.7 
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Tablb 12. — Respirakfry exchange in camparUon experimenU wUk the bed ealorimeier and the 
Benedict reepvraUan aipparatue (teneionFequaUeer unit), (Without food,) — Continued. 



Subject, apparatus, date, 
and thmft. 


Duration. 


Carbon 

dioxide 

eluBinated 

per minute. 


Oxygen 

absorbed 

per minute. 


1 

Respira- Average 

tory 1 pulse- 
quotient, rate. 


Average 
respira- 
tion- 
rate. 


Af.il.Af.— Cont'd. 
















Mar. 22, 1912— Cont'd. 
















Bed calorimeter: 


min. 


etc. 


cc 


ce. 








ll»»21"»a.m 


60 





210 


230 


.916 


61.5 


• • • • 


12 21 p. m 


60 





219 


228 


.960 


67.0 


• • • • 


1 21 p.m 


60 





218 


243 


.896 


68.0 


• • • ■ 


Aw&rtittfi 






$16 


«54 


.9tO 


66.6 


■ • • • 




=— = 




B, P, C, 














Apr. 6, 1012: 
















Tension-equaliser unit: 
















9^02"a.m 


13 


28 


163 


211 


.770 


51.0 


10.6 


9 25 a.m 


14 


13 


160 


212 


.765 


49.0 


11.3 


9 49 a. m 


14 


48 


172 


212 


.810 


60.5 


12.1 


10 14 a. m 


13 


54 


179 


206 


.870 


60.5 


12.8 


Ayerage 






169 


no 


.806 


60.6 


11,7 


Bed calorimeter: 






llk38*a.m 


60 





175 


231 


.760 


51.0 


• • • • 


12 38 p. m 


60 





188 


220 


.855 


61.5 


• • • • 


ATerac6 






18t 


2te 


.806 


61.6 


• • • • 






J, E. F, 
















Apr. 6, 1912: 
















Bed calorimeter: 
















8*» 47™ a. m 


60 





176 


196 


.900 


46.5 


• • • • 


9 47 a. m 


60 





179 


202 


.890 


43.6 


• ■ « • 








178 


199 


.896 


44 6 




Tension-equalizer unit: 














ll»»13«a.m 


15 


20 


204 


226 


.905 


44.0 


11.1 


11 36 a.m 


14 


45 


200 


225 


.890 


44.5 


10.9 


11 57 a.m 


14 


69 


186 


222 


.835 


47.5 


12.4 


12 17 p. m 


15 


19 


192 


219 


.875 


46.5 


11.9 


Average 






195 


9tS 


.876 


46.6 


11.6 


Apr. 8, 1912: 














Bed calorimeter: 
















l»»07™p. m 


60 





188 


216 


.875 


65.6 


• t t • 


2 07 p. m 


60 





206 


231 


.890 


63.5 


• • • • 


Average 






197 


its 


.880 


69.6 




Tenrion^equaliser unit : 
















3*»23»p. m 


13 


24 


209 


236 


.885 


68.5 


12.3 


3 47 p. m 


13 


30 


210 


232 


.905 


74.0 


11.6 


4 11 p. m 


13 


21 


206 


244 


.845 


74.0 


10.6 


Average. ........ ^ ^ 






908 


237 


,880 


72.0 


11.6 


Arithmetical average of all 
















experiments with bed 
















calorimeter 






190 


22Z 


.860 


58.5 


15.0 


Arithmetical average of all 






experiments with tension- 
















eaualiser unit 






185 


227 


.815 


59.5 


13.2 







A critical examination of the table shows that in many of the ex- 
periments the respiratory quotient is noticeably higher with the bed 
calorimeter, irrespective of the order in which the experiments were 
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made. Before discussing this apparent discrepancy, the general ques- 
tion of conditions under which the experiments were carried out and 
the various sources of error may be considered. 

The chamber of the bed calorimeter is not large enough to permit 
much movement by the subject, but is sufficiently large for a man of 
medium size to turn from one side to the other. The subjects were 
requested to remain quiet throughout the experimental period, and 
although they usually made an attempt to do this, it was very difficult 
for them to remain in one position for two or three hours. With the 
opportunity for freedom of movement afforded by the bed calorimeter 
there was more or less movement by the subject, and as he could be 
seen only through the glass window at the end of the calorimeter and 
a small glass porthole on the side, it was not possible to observe accu- 
rately the degree of muscular repose. Some of the subjects found 
themselves so comfortable in the calorimeter that it was impossible 
for them to keep awake. This was especially true of J. J. C. and V. G. 
The other subjects were awake for the greater part of the time. 

During the experiments with the tension-equalizer unit, the subject 
lay flat upon his back, with nosepieces inserted in the nose, or a mouth- 
piece m the mouth. The connections with the ventilatmg apparatus 
were so short that movements of the head were not possible, and any 
other major movements, such as movements of the arms or legs, could 
easily be recorded by the observer. Accordingly, the subject lay either 
in a comfortable relaxed position, which would be conducive to a low 
metabolism, or in a condition of tenseness, which would tend to increase 
the metabolism. 

It will be seen, therefore, that it was somewhat difficult to compare 
the metabolism as measured by these two apparatus, for to determine 
the accuracy of measurement it is necessary to assume that the metab- 
olism to be measured is the same. With the same degree of muscular 
repose in both cases, other conditions being alike, the results of the 
measurement would agree, provided the two apparatus were equally 
accurate. If, on the other hand, the two forms of apparatus gave 
theoretically the same results, any differences in the metabolism would 
be due to differences in the degree of muscular repose. 

In addition to this possible difference in the metabolism due to 
difference in the muscular repose, there are various sources of error 
with both the bed calorimeter and the tension-equalizer unit, which 
may affect the measurement of the metabolism. Those for the bed 
calorimeter will first be considered. 

S01TBCS8 07 Ebbor IK ExFBBnaum with thx Bsd Calobimiitbr. 

Errors in measuring the carhor^umde elimiruUion. — ^The errors in the 
measurement of the carbon-dioxide elimination have to do mainly with 
the w^ghing of the absorption vessels. The carbon-dioxide absorbers 
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used were extremely large for the amounts of carbon dioxide to be 
absorbed. The water-absorber following the carbon-dioxide absorbers 
weighs 18 kilograms, and it is possible to weigh it to =^0.1 gm. ; an error 
of 0.1 gm. in weighing would be equivalent to about 0.5 to 1 per cent for 
a period in which the carbon-dioxide elimination was 25 gm. When the 
results of the whole experiment are considered, the percentage error be- 
comes very much smaller, as the experiment is usually two hours in length. 

Errors in measuring the residual carbon dioxide. — ^In the former 
method of determining the residual carbon dioxide, it was possible 
to have a larger error in the measurement of this factor than with the 
later method, i. e., that by which the sample of air is taken from the 
outgoing air-current and analysis made by means of the Sond^n-Pet- 
tersson gas-analysis apparatus. With the later method it is possible 
to determine the percentage of carbon dioxide in the residual air to 
within 0.002 per cent. With a volume of 950 Uters, which is approxi- 
mately the volume of the bed calorimeter, this would be equal to about 
0.02 Uter or 0.04 gm. This is an error far too small for consideration 
in this connection. That the actual composition of the outgoing air 
undergoes mathematically the same fluctuations in percentage com- 
position as does the entire air of the chamber has been demonstrated 
by analyzing samples taken at different points in the chamber, the 
results lowing no variations due to the difference in location. 

Error in determining the water-vapor in the chamber. — ^The method 
formerly used in determining the amount of moisture in the chamber 
was that of diverting a small stream of air from the outgoing air-current 
through a set of U-tubes, one of which contained sulphiuic acid and 
pumice stone. Twenty Uters of air were passed through these U-tubes 
and the increase in weight of the tubes was noted; from this increase in 
weight and the volume of the sample, the amount of moisture inside of 
the chamber was calculated. The errors in this method have to do 
mainly with the errors in weighing. The U-tubes weighed about 60 
gm., and the possible error was 1 to 5 mg. The amount of mois- 
ture absorbed in the 20-liter sample, although varying, was usually 
about 100 mg. It will be seen, therefore, that the error might be =*= 5 
per cent. This error chiefly affects the determination of the oxygen 
consumption, as the calculation of the amount of oxygen present in the 
apparatus at the end of an experimental period necessitates the deduc- 
tion of the volume occupied by the water-vapor in the chamber air; 
consequently any error in determining the latter volume results in a 
similar error in the calculated volume of oxygen. 

The more recent method of determining the residual water-vapor, 
that is, the use of the wet- and dry-bulb thermometer inside of the 
chamber, gives determinations with a high degree of accuracy. The 
determinations obtained by this method have been carefully checked 
by duplicate determinations made with the Sond6n hygrometer and 
the results agreed very closely. 
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Errors in the determination of the residtud oxygen. — ^The principal 
error in experiments with the bed calorimeter is incidental to the meas- 
urement of the oxygen consumption. The oxygen consumption of 
the subject is determined from the amount admitted to the chamber 
during the experimental period and from the changes in the oxygen 
content of the air in the chamber. The chief difficulty met with is in 
the measurement of the residual oxygen, especially as this measurement 
is affected by the combined errors in the determination of the residual 
water-vapor and the residual carbon dioxide. 

The measurement of the residual oxygen is also affected by errors 
in the determination of the average temperature of the air in the appa- 
ratus. The average temperature changes of the apparatus are obtained 
from readings of the changes in resistance of a set of copper-wire 
resistance thermometers. These are placed at five different points 
adjacent to the wall of the chamber and consequently give only the 
changes in the temperature of the layer of air next to the walls. When 
the subject is inside the chamber there is a thermal gradient of approx- 
imately 37® C. (the temperature of the man's body) to about 12® C. 
for the air next to the cooling pipes. If the man moves he may pro- 
duce a slight heating of the air about him, but this heating effect will not 
be shown by a variation in the thermometer readings. It will, how- 
ever, affect the volume of the air in the chamber, causing it to expand 
sUghtly, with a consequent rise in the rubber diaphragm of the tension- 
equalizer or the spirometer bell. If this increase in volume occurs 
just prior to the end of a period, and this record is used in calculating 
the volume to 0® C. and 760 mm., the average temperature reading will 
be too low, so that the results supposedly correct will indicate an 
oxygen content of the chamber which is actually too large. This 
difficulty in the accurate measurement of the average temperature of 
the air in the chamber has always been recognized in observations made 
with the respiration calorimeter and has been thoroughly discussed in 
another pubhcation.^ It has, however, become even more apparent 
as experience with the apparatus has accumulated. 

To prevent such errors in the measurement of the residual oxygen, 
the subjects have been cautioned to remain perfectly quiet during the 
last 15 minutes of an experimental period. Various interpretations of 
this request have been made by the different subjects and undoubtedly 
some have made major movements which resulted in erroneous deter- 
minations of the oxygen consumption. The importance of this body- 
movement control at the end of an experimental period became so 
marked that in a series of night experiments with a subject who fasted 
31 days a procedure was adopted to register the change in volume dur- 
ing the last 5 minutes.^ A recording device was attached to the spirom- 

^Benediot and Carpenter, Carnegie Inst Wash. Pub. 123, 1910, p. 80. 
'Benedict, Camefsie Inst Wash. Pub. 203, 1915, p. 310. 
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eter which would give a graphic record of the movements of the spi- 
rometer bell during the last 5 minutes of the period. An assistant, by 
pressing a key, connected this recording device in circuit with a signal 
magnet when the kymograph drum was started; the key was then 
pressed each minute until the end of the period. If the subject was 
absolutely quiet and there was no marked change in the temperature 
or the barometric pressure, the decrease in volume would be relatively 
constant. If, however, the pointer showed an upward movement 
of the spirometer bell, the experimental period was continued until the 
record showed that the subject was perfectly quiet. In this way the 
expansion of the air due to any movement of the subject was controlled 
and the volume of the apparatus as shown by the spirometer at the 
end of the period was the actual volume. 

The measurement of the average temperature of the air may also 
be affected by the fact that the subject, when he first enters the appa- 
ratus, warms the clothing with which he is covered and then warms the 
air next to the clothing; accordingly, during the preUminary period and 
possibly during the first period of the experiment, there may be a 
gradual warming of the air in the chamber which is not indicated by 
the thermometers. The record of the temperature at the b^inning 
of the experimental period would therefore be lower than the actual 
average temperature of the apparatus, since the thermal gradient 
between the man and the air next to the wall had not been established. 
The resulting measurement of the oxygen content of the air in the 
chamber would therefore be too large, the calculated oxygen consump- 
tion too small, and the respiratory quotient too high. The chamber 
itself is actually a large air thermometer, the changes of which are 
shown by the movements of the diaphragm of the tension equalizer 
or the bell of the spirometer. 

The difficulties met with in securing the average temperature and 
the fact that the errors in the determination of the residual carbon 
dioxide and water-vapor all affect the calculation of the oxygen content 
of the air make the determinations of the oxygen consumption extremely 
difficult and the experimental period should be of such length that these 
errors would play a very small percentage r61e. Many of the experi- 
ments in this comparison are relatively short and it would undoubtedly 
have been desirable to have had them longer. It was impracticable, 
however, to keep the subject inside the chamber for a longer period and 
still have him sufficiently quiet for comparison purposes. 

SouBcvs or Ebbob in BSxpbbucbntb with thb Bbnbdict Rbbpibation Appabatus. 

As has already been shown in the description of the Benedict respira- 
tion apparatus,^ the principle is exactly the same as that of the bed 
calorimeter, except that it is appUed on a much smaller scale. There is 

^.— ^^^J^^»^— ^— ^^p^»^»— ^— ^■^— H— »'^— ^—■i^-'—^-^^i— ^■^»«T^i»iF»— ■"^^■■^^^■^^^■^ I ■ • L I » I p I I I ■ I I ■ 

^See p. 21. 
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no chamber and the man breathes into the apparatus by means of a 
mouthpiece or nosepieces. The same errors apply to the measurements 
of the various factors, except that with this apparatus the effect of 
muscular activity on the temperature of the air in the apparatus plays 
no rdle. The measurements are affected, however, by changes in the 
barometric pressing or in the temperature of the air in the apparatus. 

Errors due to vartalums in barometric pressure and temperature of 
the apparatus. — ^The total volume of the spirometer unit is about 10 
liters; the volimie of the tension-equalizer unit ia somewhat less. 
Assuming the volume of the apparatus to be 10 liters, a variation of 
1 mm. in the barometric pressure would change the total absolute 
volume 0.013 Uter, but a change of 1 mm. in 15 minutes, which is the 
ordmary length of an experimental period with this apparatus as used 
in the Nutrition Laboratory, is an enormous barometric change under 
ordinary conditions. Should there be such a change in the barometric 
pressure, however, the error in the determination of the oxygen con- 
sumption would equal but 1 c.c. per minute. 

A change of 1^ C. in the temperature of the apparatus results in a 
change in the volume of 37 c.c, or a little over 2 c.c. per minute in a 
15-minute period. The total change in the temperature of the appa- 
ratus is rarelyover 1*^0., so that omitting both the reading of the barom- 
eter at the beginning and end of an experiment and the record of the 
change in temperature of the apparatus would produce an error too 
small to be ordinarily considered. 

Errors in determining the carbonrdioxide elimination and oxygen con- 
sumption. — ^The errors in weighing may be =*= 0.01 gm. If the meter 
is used for measuring the oxygen, the error may be larger than this, 
t. e., about =fc 1 per cent, which would be equivalent to 2 c.c. per minute 
with an oxygen consumption of 225 c.c. 

There is also a possibility of error due to the incomplete absorption 
of carbon dioxide if the apparatus is not properly controlled. If the 
soda-lime used in the carbon-dioxide absorber is not completely effi- 
cient, the carbon dioxide may accumulate in the system instead of 
bemg absorbed. This source of error has, however, been eUminated 
during the past two or three years by the test for the presence of car- 
bon dioxide in the air after it leaves the soda-lime container. 

Occasionally, through carelessness, it may happen that the water 
absorbers in the lower part of the apparatus are deficient, and some of 
the water-vapor in the air from the lungs of the man escapes absorption. 
In this case, it will be absorbed by the sulphuric acid in the water- 
absorber following the soda-lime container. Since this water-absorber 
should only absorb the water taken up by the air from the moist soda- 
lime, and the amount of carbon dioxide produced is determined by 
noting the increase in the combined weights of the soda-lime container 
and the following sulphuric-acid container, the record of the carbon 
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dioxide will be larger than that actually produced. By means of a 
large number of experiments; a system of controls has been introduced 
which makes it practically impossible for such inefficiency to occur. 
In these experiments the amount of water which it is possible for these 
absorbers to retain has been carefully determined and it has been made 
a part of the experimental routine to change the absorbers before they 
reach this point. So long as this routine is followed, there will be no 
danger of an incomplete absorption of the water-vapor. It must be 
remembered that the rate of ventilation must be the same as that 
when the efficiency tests were carried out. It is obvious that in all 
experiments the air entering the soda-lime container must be dried to 
the same degree of humidity as the air leaving its accompanying water- 
absorber. Usually this means absolute desiccation, but with extremely 
high rates of ventilation and with large quantities of water in the air, 
slight traces of water-vapor may escape from the air-drier preceding 
the carbon-dioxide absorber and an equivalent amount may escape 
absorption in the water-absorber following the soda-lime container. 
With two air-driers used in series, the second one, even under the most 
exacting conditions with muscular work, rarely gains over 0.1 gm. 

Physiological influences upon the measurement of the respiratory 
exchange. — ^Aside from the sources of error in the actual manipulation 
of the apparatus, there is also the possibility oi physiological influences. 
When the subject is inside the chamber, all of the carbon dioxide elimi- 
nated and all of the oxygen consumed are measured; with the subject 
on the respiration apparatus, the assumption must be made that the 
content of the respiratory tract of the man is the same at the end of 
the experiment as at the banning — that is, the experiment must be 
b^un and ended in such a manner that the subject has in his lungs 
exactly the same amount of air at both periods. The end of a normal 
expiration has always been used for the beginnmg of the experiment. 
This assumes that the man breathes always to the same depth and that 
the air left in the lungs is the same in volume at the end of each expira- 
tion. If the subject begins the experiment with deep breathing and 
ends the experiment with shallow breathing, it is quite possible that 
there may be a difference in the total volume of the lungs; in that case, 
the determination of the oxygen consumption will be in error. Later 
experiments with the more recent type of this apparatus have shown 
that in the majority of experiments the subjects breathed so regularly 
that the assumption that there was the same amount of air in the 
lungs at the beginning and end of the experiments is justifiable. There 
are exceptions to this, however, and it is quite possible that many 
irregularities which have been obtained with the earlier form of the 
respiration apparatus may be due to this fact. As a control on the 
regularity of the breathing, a pneumograph was usually placed aroimd 
the chest and a graphic record secured. It is very difficult, however. 
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to obtain an adequate idea of minute differences in the volumes of 
respiration by means of the pneumograph and an error of 40 c.c. would 
be equivalent to an error of 2 to 3 c.c. per minute in the measurement of 
the oxygen consumption. 

If only one 15-minute experiment were considered, no definite con- 
clusions could be drawn. If, however, three 15-minute experiments are 
made consecutively and the results obtained agree closely, it may be 
concluded that the error due to the variations in volume of air in the 
lungs is extremely small or else it is a constant one, but from all of our 
experience with respiration experiments, changes in the volume of air in 
the lungs have rarely to be considered. 

If the particular form of respiration apparatus used caused any 
change in the respiration, this would also lead to differences in the 
determination of the respiratory exchange. For example, if the con- 
ditions obtaining with this apparatus tended to make the subject 
breathe deeper and more rapidly than under ordinary conditions, it 
may be seen that the results would be abnormal because of the abnor- 
mal character of the breathing. When the subject is in the bed calori- 
meter, there is no mechanical reason for his breathing abnormally. 
The carbon-dioxide content of the air in the chamber may, however, 
be higher than normal and, indeed, may be as high as 1 per cent. 
While this would lead to an increase in the volume of respiration, the 
increase would not be so great as to alter the metabolism. With the 
respiration apparatus, air free from carbon dioxide is supplied to the 
subject, but there is a possibility that the mechanics of the apparatus 
may produce abnormal ventilation of the lungs. During this series 
of comparison experiments a test was made of this point in several of 
the bed-calorimeter experiments^ by having subjects breathe through 
the nosepieces and three-way valve of the respiration apparatus, which 
had been detached for the purpose and placed inside the bed calorimeter. 
The results indicated that the use of the nosepieces and valve had 
practically no influence upon the respiratory exchange. The only 
effect noted was due to the fact that the subject was obliged to he upon 
his back during the whole period without changing his position; he was 
therefore more weary at the end of the experiment than when he had 
more freedom of movement. 

DlTFSBaNCBB IN THI INDIVIDUAL COMPARIBONB. 

Considering all of these possible sources of error in conducting experi- 
ments with the two apparatus, it may be said that those with the bed 
calorimeter are mainly of physical or technical origin and with the 
respiration apparatus are principally of physiological origin. With 
these possibilities in mind, the differences in the individual compari- 
sons may be considered. These differences are shown in table 13, in 

>See p. 90. 
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which the values obtained with the bed calorimeter have been used as 
a basis of calculation and the difference between these results and those 
obtained with the respiration apparatus is expressed as plus or minus, 
according to whether the latter are higher or lower than those obtained 
with the bed calorimeter. 



Tablb 13. — VaricUiom ol aoerage restate chicdned with the Benedict reepiraHon apparatus 
(tensioTireqtuuuer unit) from those obtained with the bed calorimeter. 



Subject. 



Date. 



Carboo 

dioxide 

eUminated 

per minute. 



Oxygen 

abaorbed 

per minute. 



Respiratory 
quotient. 



Ayerage 
pulse-rate. 



Average 

respirar 

tioB-rate. 



F. G. B . . . . 



F. G. B.. 



J. AR 

L, a/Lt C . . . . 



V G 

L.E. E 

R. J. C 



{ 



V • w * Vi^ •••••••••• 



HF T 

P.R 

K.H. A 

S. A R 



M. A M 

r. P. c 

J. ET 

Average variation. 



1909 
Mar. 1 
Mar. 2 

1910 
Nov. 16 

1900 
Mar. 20 
Mar. 23 

1910 
fJuly 12 
Nov. 16 
Nov. 3 
Nov. 8 
Nov. 10 

Nov. 16 
Nov. 4 
.Nov. 7 
Dec. 9 

1911 
June 16 
Aug. 17 
Aug. 24 
Aug. 29 
Aug. 31 



Oct. 24 
1912 
/Feb. 26 
IMar. 14 

Mar. 19 
fMar. 16 
iMwr. 20 
jApr. 2 
lApr. 6 

IMar. 16 
Mar. 18 
Mar. 29 
Apr. 8 
Mar. 20 
Mar. 22 
Apr. 6 
/Apr. 6 
\Apr. 8 



{ 



C.C 

-16 
-11 

-31 

H-21 

+ 1 

- 1 

- 1 

- 1 

+ 1 
-h 6 
-11 
+ 3 

- 4 

- 9 

- 9 

- 1 

-23 
-23 
-14 

+ 2 
-14 

- 6 

-12 

- 3 

- 7 

- 9 

- 6 

H-10 



-10 

-11 

- 2 
+ 9 
-20 

- 2 

-15 
H-17 
+11 



cc. 

- 9 
-12 

-20 

+28 

- 4 

- 3 

H- 6 
-h 6 
+ 10 
+22 

- 1 
+21 
+ 2 
+ 8 
+ 6 

- 7 

-22 
-49 

- 5 
-24 

- 2 
-14 
+ 8 

+ 2 
+ 10 
+ 2 
+10 
+ 14 
+ 16 
+ 8 
+20 
+28 

- 4 
+ 9 

- 6 
+ 18 
-16 
+24 
+14 



-0.03 


- .056 

- .02 



+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 



02 
005 

04 

025 

036 

06 

045 

065 

026 

07 

04 

03 

026 

10 

06 

066 

02 

016 

066 

060 

06 

036 

07 

076 

06 

03 

11 

16 

006 

005 

066 

07 


- .02 





+ 1.6 

+ 2 

- 2.5 

+ 4.0 

+ 7.0 

+ 6.0 



+ 
+ 



3.5 
7.0 
+ 1.6 
+ 1.0 
+ 1.0 
+ 1.5 

- 1.0 

- 4.5 

- 3.5 
+ 7.6 



- 4.0 

- 5.5 
+ 0.6 
+ 4.6 
+ 0.6 

- 1.6 

- 4.5 

- 2.5 
+ 4.6 

1.6 
1.0 
6.6 
1.0 
1.6 


0.6 

+ 2.5 

1.0 

1.5 

- 1.0 
+ 1.0 
+12.6 



+ 
+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 



-2 
-2 

-4.9 

-4.6 



-0.4 
-2.8 
+2.6 
+2.6 
-2.8 
+1.6 
-0.6 
-3.0 
-1.2 
-4.6 



-0.3 
+0.1 
+ 1.0 
+0.3 
+1.2 
-1.6 



9 



13 



0.046 



3.0 



1.8 
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An inspection of the data given in table 13 shows that in many of 
the comparifions the differences between the results obtained with the 
two forms of apparatus are considerable. With the values for the car- 
bon-dioxide production, it will be found that in 24 out of 39 comparisons^ 
the average values with the respiration apparatus varied more than plus 
or minus 5 c.c. per minute; in only 6 of these experimentswas the carbon- 
dioxide production higher with the respiration i^paratus. 

Adopting the same limits of difference with values for the oxygen 
consumption, we find that in 30 experiments this factor varied more 
than plus or minus 5 c.c. per minute; in 20 of these experiments the 
values are greater with the respiration apparatus. 

The respiratory quotient shows differences greater than plus or 
minus 0.04 in 18 experiments; in only 2 of these experiments was this 
value higher with the respiration apparatus. 

The differences in the values for the pulse-rate varied somewhat 
widely, but not much stress can be laid upon them, owing to the diffi- 
culty in making records of the pulse-rate in the bed calorimeter. It 
must be pointed out that unless the records of the pulse-rate are suffi- 
ciently frequent to represent a true average, the averages can not be 
used as possible indications of differences in the respiratory exchange. 

If each comparison is considered as a whole, the following may be 
accepted as giving comparable results with the two apparatus: T. M. 
C, all experiments; J. J. C, November 3 and 15; V. G., November 4; 
the one experiment with L. E. E.; H. F. T., August 31, first experiment; 
the one experiment with I. A. F.; S. A. R., April 5; and P. F. J., March 
29. In addition to these there are nine other experiments in which the 
respiratory quotient shows good agreement. As pointed out previ- 
ously, the primary cause in the differences in the values for the carbon- 
dioxide production and oxygen consumption is the difference in the 
muscular activity, while it is believed that the primary cause of the 
differences in the respiratory quotient is the difficulty of measuring 
correctly the oxygen consumption in the bed calorimeter. 

An extraordinarily good opportunity for comparing respiratory 
quotients obtained with the bed calorimeter and the Benedict respira- 
tion apparatus presented itself in the measurement of the respiratory 
exchange of a man who fasted for 31 days. Such a comparison is 
made in table 14, which shows the respiratory quotients obtained each 
night while the subject was in the bed calorimeter and the respiratory 
quotients obtained with him immediately after he was removed from 
tJie chamber.* The quotients given for tiie bed calorimeter are values 
for the entire night period, i. 6., from about 10 p. m. to 7 a. m., while 
those given for the respiration apparatus are the averages of three 

^While there were only 36 experimental days, it it oonaidered that on three of these days two 
individual oomiMurisons were made. 
The ezperimentfl in the morning were with the q;urometer unit. 
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15-minute experiments each morning. This man was an unusually 
good subject, as in the morning experiments he was absolutely quiet and 
his respiration was remarkably uniform. The period in the bed 
calorimeter was so long that the possibilities of error previously noted 
played scarcely any r61e. The values obtained show a high degree 
of uniformity, indicating that the respiratory exchange was practically 
the same with both apparatus so far as the relation between the carbon 
dioxide and the oxygen values is concerned. The amount of the gas- 
eous exchange can not be considered in the experiments with this 
particular subject, as in the bed calorimeter he was asleep more or less 
of the time and with the respiration apparatus he was wide awake. 

Table 14. — Respiratory auatienls for a fasting man in experiments toiih the bed calorimeter and 

the nenedict respiration apparatus {spirometer unit). 



Date. 



Day of 
fast. 



Bed 
calorim- 
eter. 



Respira- 
tion 
apparatus. 



Date. 



Day of 
fast. 



Bed 
calorim- 
eter. 



Respira- 
tion 
apparatus. 



1912 
Apr. 10-111. 
11-12K 
12-13». 
13-141. 
14-15. 
15-16. 
16-17. 
17-18. 
18-19. 
19-20. 
20-21. 
21-22. 
22-23. 
23-24. 
24-25. 
25-26. 
26-27. 
27-28. 
28-29. 



lat. . . 

2d... 

3d. . . 

4th. . 

5th. . 

6th.. 

7th.. 

8th.. 

9th . . 
10th . . 
11th.. 
12th.. 
13th . . 
14th.. 
15th . . 



0.81 
.88 
.86 
.81 
.78 
.75 
.73 
.74 
.75 
.68 
.71 
.73 
.75 
.72 
.72 
.73 
.74 
.72 
.71 



0.81 
.89 
.89 
.82 
.78 
.79 
.75 
.75 
.77 
.74 
.75 
.74 
.75 
.76 
.75 
.75 
.73 
.74 
.74 



1912 

Apr. 29-30 

Apr. 30-May 1. 
May 1- 2 

2- 

3- 

4- 

5- 

6- 

7- 

8- 9. 

9-10. 
10-11. 
11-12. 
12-13. 
13-14. 
14-15. 
16-171 
17-18» 



3 

4. 

5 

6. 

7. 
8. 



16th. 
17th. 
18th. 
19th. 
20th. 
21st.. 
22d.. 
23d.. 
24th. 
25th. 
26th. 
27th. 
28th. 
29th. 
30th. 

3l8t.. 



0.71 
.72 
.72 
.71 
.71 
.73 
.72 
.72 
.69 
.72 
.70 
.72 
.71 
.72 
.72 
.72 
.80 
.97 



0.73 
.71 
.71 
.72 
.72 
.73 
.73 
.73 
.73 
.75 
.73 
.75 
.75 
.73 
.72 
.72 
.78 
.94 



iQn the days preceding and following the fast the night experiments were made after the inges- 
tion of food. The subject was without breakfast during the morning respiration ezp^iments. 

In conclusion it can be stated that agreement between the respiratory 
quotients obtained with the bed calorimeter and the respiration ap- 
paratus is possible and that comparable values for both carbon dioxide 
and oxygen can be secured with both apparatus. It is difficult, however, 
to secure such agreement, as it is not easy to make sure of the same 
degree of muscular activity in experiments with both apparatus or 
to determine correctly the oxygen consumption of a subject while 
inside the bed calorimeter. 

At the moment of writing, experiments are in progress with a new 
chamber designed by Professor Benedict primarily for the determina- 
tion of the respiratory quotient. The results of these experiments will 
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show the possible differences which may exist between the respiratory- 
quotient for a man in a chamber perfectly free to breathe naturally and 
that for a man connected with a respiration apparatus. 

THE TWO TYPES OF THE BENEDICT RESPIRATION APPARATUS (THE TENSION- 
EQUALIZER UNIT AND THE SPIROMETER UNIT). 

During the later comparison of the bed calorimeter and the tension- 
equaUzer type of the Benedict universal respiration apparatus, a modi- 
fied form — ^the spirometer unit' — ^was developed, perfected, and put 
into use. While the spirometer unit was not employed in the com- 
parison with the bed calorimeter, it was used in some of the comparisons 
with other respiration apparatus, and it was therefore considered advis- 
able to compare the respiratory exchange as determined by both the 
tension-equaUzer unit and the spirometer unit. If the two tjrpes of 
apparatus gave comparable results, it could logically be concluded that 
results found comparable with either the tension-equalizer unit or the 
spirometer imit would also be comparable with those obtained witfc 
the bed calorimeter. 

Several comparison experiments were accordingly carried out with 
the two tjrpes of this respiration apparatus. The general routine and 
accessory apparatus were practically the same as in the comparisons 
of the tension-equalizer unit and the bed calorimeter. The subjects 
were in the post-absorptive condition and always lay upon a couch; the 
prelimmary period was approxunately 30 minutes long, the experi- 
mental periods usually being 15 minutes in length. As the two types 
of apparatus were placed side by side, the subject, with couch, could 
be readily moved from one apparatus to the other without muscular 
activity on his part. The tension-equalizer unit and the spirometer 
unit were alternated or used in series, i. e., several periods carried out 
with one apparatus followed by several periods with the other. Pneu- 
matic nosepieces were used throughout the comparison. 

The pulse-rate was recorded by means of a Bowles stethoscope, and 
the respiration-rate with a tambour, pointer, and kymograph attached 
to a chest pneumograph. Graphic records of the activity were ob- 
tained with a pneumograph fastened about the hips of the subject and 
connected with a tambour and kymograph. All of the young men had 
previously acted as subjects in the comparison experiments with the bed 
calorimeter and the tension-equalizer imit. Three of these, K. H. A., 
J. B. T., and J. K. M., were assistants in the Nutrition Laboratory; the 
others were medical students. The statistics of the 9 comparisons 
follow. 
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STATISTICS OF EXPERIMENTS. 

H, B. L,y March 6, 1912. — ^Tension-equaliser unit, 4 periods; spirometer 
unity 4 periods; the two forms of apparatus alternated. Subject frequently 
complained that he was getting tired and said that while he noticed no par* 
ticular difference between the two types of apparatus, he found it somewhat 
difficult to remain quiet during the whole experiment. Respiration-rate 
fairly regular. 

S. A. R., March B3, 1912.— A light breakfast; experiment began l^ 40- 
p. m. Tension-equaliser unit, 5 penods; spirometer unit, 2 periods; first 3 
periods with tension-equalizer unit, then apparatus alternated for 4 periods. 
In the first and second periods the subject complained that the air supplied 
seemed somewhat dry; water was added to the moistener^ after the second 
period; the subject then stated that he found breathing much easier. Pulse- 
rate fairly uniform. Respiration-rate for the most part uniform, but character 
varied slightly at times. In last period of experiment (with tension-equaliser 
unit), the depth of respiration varied somewhat, being wave-like and approx- 
imating Cheyne-Stokes respiration, but the pneumograph gave no idea of the 
quantitative variations. 

S. A. R.f April 1, 1912. — ^Tension-equaliser unit, 5 periods; spirometer unit, 
4 periods; first two periods with tension-equaliser unit in series, then apparatus 
alternated. Respiration r^ular in rate and depth. 

J. A. F.f March 26, 1912. — Spirometer unit, 3 periods; tension-equaliser 
unit, 3 periods; apparatus alternated throughout experiment. Subject not 
mcuh accustomed to apparatus, as he had been expenmented upon but once 
before. Pulse-rate uniform in the individual penods. Respiration regular 
throughout experiment. 

K. H. A., May 21, 1912. — Spirometer unit, 3 periods; tension-equaliser unit, 
3 periods; apparatus alternating throughout experiment. Subject stated that 
he noted no difference between the two apparatus. He also said that at the 
beginning of the first period with each apparatus he noticed a slight odor, 
but that this soon passed away. Pulse-rate in individual periods uniform. 
Respiration uniform in character and depth, except that in the second period 
with the spirometer unit there was a tendency to irregularity in depth. 

K. H. A., May 25, 1912. — Spirometer unit, 3 periods; tension-ecjualizer 
unit, 3 periods; apparatus alternating throughout experiment; preliminary 
period, 39 minutes. Subject stated that the nosepieces in the first period 
were inflated too much and therefore fitted too closely. Pulse-rate in indi- 
vidual periods uniform; respiration exceptionally uniform throughout the 
experiment. 

J. B* T., May 27, 1912. — Spirometer unit, 2 periods; tension-equaliser unit, 
3 periods; first and fourth periods, spirometer unit; remaining periods, tension- 
equalizer unit. Pulse-rate uniform in individual periods; respiration uniform 
in rate and depth. 

J. B. T., May 29, 1912. — Spirometer unit, 2 periods; tension-equaliser unit, 
3 periods; first and second periods with spirometer unit; remaining periods 
with tension-equaliser unit. In the fourth period (tension-equaliser unit) 
the barium-hydroxide test^ showed that the carbon dioxide had not been 
wholly absorbed from the air and the results obtained for the carbon-dioxide 
production are therefore in error. In the last period (same apparatus) the 
valve was not turned soon enough at the beginning of the period and the 
result for the oxygen consumption is therefore too low. The respiration 
in the entire experiment was very uniform in character. 

>See fig. 7. p. 29. ^Bee p. 32. 
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J, K, M.y May 28, 1912. — Spirometer unit, 2 periods; tension-equalizer 
unit, 2 periods; apparatus alternated. Subject drowsy toward the end of the 
experiment and it was difficult to keep him awake. Pulse-rate uniform in 
most of the periods except in the last period with the spirometer unit, when the 
pulse-rate was higher in the first part of the period than later. Respiration 
uniform in character and depth throughout experiment. 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 

In table 15 the results are given not only for each period of the experi- 
ment but also an average for each apparatus in the individual experi- 
ments and for all of the periods in the 9 comparisons. The data in the 
table include the time of beginning the periods, the averages for the 
carbon-dioxide elimination and oxygen consumption, the respiratory 
quotient, and the average pulse- and respiration-rates. The average 
values obtained with the two methods are as follows: Carbon-dioxide 
elimination, 197 c.c. for the tension-equalizer unit and 198 c.c. for the 
spirometer unit; oxygen consumption, 231 c.c. and 233 c.c. respectively; 
respiratory quotient, 0.855 and 0.850; pulse-rate, 58.5 and 59.5; and 
the respiration-rate, 12.8 and 14.1. These grand averages show an 
extraordinarily good agreement. 

Tablb 15. — Respiratory exchange in camparieon experimerUa vnth the two types of the Benediet 

reepmUion apparatus. (Without food.) 



Subject, apparatus, date, 
and time. 


Carbon 

dioxide 

eliminated 

per minute. 


Oxygen 

absorbed 

per minute. 


Respira- 
tory 
quotient. 


Average 
pulse- 
rate. 


Average 
respira- 
tion 
rate. 


a. B. Li. 

Mar. 5. 1912: 

Tension-equaliser unit: 

8>»22"a. m 

9 23 a. m 

10 18 a.m 

11 11 a. m 


c.c. 
218 
203 
229 
207 
$14 

199 
214 
215 
199 
£07 


C.C. 

241 
234 
268 
262 
$6t 

222 
259 
276 
276 
268 


0.905 
.870 
.855 
.790 
.866 

.900 
.825 
.780 
.725 
.800 


69.0 
63.5 
67.0 
70.5 
67.6 

63.0 
66.0 
69.0 
72.6 
67.6 


14.6 
14.7 
14.0 
14.4 
14.4 

13.8 
14.5 
14.9 
15.2 
14-6 


Spirometer unit: 

8** 67« a. m 

9 55 a. m 

10 45 a. m 

11 36 a. m 

Average 




o. A.. R. 
Mar. 23. 1912: 

Tenfnon-equaliser unit: 

l»»40"p. m.» 

2 11 p. m 

2 43 p. m 

3 31 p. m 

4 03 p. m 

Average ^ ..,,.. . ... 


167 
161 
150 
156 
147 
168 

182 
165 

m 


225 
212 
194 

• • • 

201 

t08 

219 
221 
290 


.740 
.760 
.820 

• • • • 

.735 
.760 

.830 
.745 
.790 


.... 
50.0 
50.6 
48.5 
49.0 
49.6 

49.0 

• • • • 

49.0 


12.8 
13.3 
12.9 
12.6 
11.6 
12.6 

13.9 
12.9 
13.4 


Spirometer unit: 

3*»12^p. m 

3 49 p. m 

Average 





^Subject took Ught breakfast. 
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Tabub 15. — Respiratory exchange in comparieon experimenU with the ttoo types of the Benedict 

respiration apparatue. {Without food.) — Continued. 



Subject, apparatus, date, 
and time. 


Carbon 

dioxide 

eliminated 

per minute. 


Oxygen 

absorbed 

per minute. 


Respira- 
tory 
quotient. 


Average 
pulse- 
rate. 


Average 
respira- 
tion- 
rate. 


5. il./J.— Cont'd. 
Apr. 1, 1912: 

Tension-equaliser unit: 

§^61"»a. m 

9 29 a. m 

10 21 a. m 

11 14 a. m 

12 15 p. m 

Average 


ex. 
194 

188 
190 
207 
19Q 
194 

201 
182 
184 
189 
189 


ex. 
212 
203 
196 
212 
201 
905 

211 
200 
210 
193 

904 


.915 
.925 
.970 
.975 
945 
.945 

.950 
.905 

.875 
.980 
.995 


54.0 
51.5 
50.0 
58.5 
54.0 
53.5 

• • ■ « 

49.5 
49.0 
53.0 
50.5 


12.0 
U.6 
11.4 
12.2 
1)4 
11.7 

12.8 
11.9 
12.0 
12.6 
19.3 


Spirometer imit: 

9*^ 57» a. m 

10 49 a. m 

11 45 a. m 

12 41 p. m 

Average 




/. A. F, 
Mar. 26, 1912: 

Spirometer unit: 

9»»13"a. m 

9 58 a. m 

10 41 a. m 

Average 


186 
187 
186 
186 

185 
182 
182 
183 


224 

• • • 

217 
991 

227 
219 
220 
999 


.830 

• • • • 

.860 
.840 

.815 
.830 
.825 
.895 


69.0 
71.5 
70.5 
70.5 

68.5 
70.5 
70.0 
69.5 


12.4 
13.6 
14.1 

13.4 

12.8 
13.5 
14.6 
13.6 


Tension-equaliser unit: 
9»»40"a. m 

10 20 a. m 

11 01 a. m 

Average 




A. H, A, 

May 21, 1912: 

Spirometer imit: 

8*»52»a. m 

10 13 a. m 

11 29 a. m 

Average 


184 
189 
200 
191 

194 
193 
189 

19t 

181 
198 
201 
193 

212 
193 
200 

tot 


219 
232 
229 

997 

235 
230 
240 
935 

222 
232 
238 
93t 

249 
229 
235 
938 


.840 
.815 
.870 
.840 

.825 
.840 
.785 
.815 

.815 

.855 
.845 
.835 

.850' 
.840 
.850 
.850 


46.5 
44.5 
49.0 
46.5 

50.5 
47.5 
49.0 
49.0 

54.5 
55.5 
56.0 
55.5 

54.0 
51.5 
55.0 
53.5 


12.5 
13.6 
13.2 
13.1 

12.7 
14.1 
14.1 
13.6 

13.5 
14.4 
13.8 
13.9 

14.2 
14.4 
15.1 
14 6 


Tension-equaliser unit: 

9*» 38» a. m 

10 49 a. m 

12 03 p. m 

Average 


May 25, 1912: 

Spirometer unit: 

8»»57«a. m 

9 56 a. m 

10 53 a. m 

Average 


Tension-equaliser imit: 
9*» 24» a. m 

10 24 a. m 

11 19 a. m 

Average 




/. B, T. 
May 27, 1912: 

Spirometer unit: 

9»»12»a. m 

11 13 a. m 

Average 


207 
226 
917 


263 
256 
960 


.790 
.880 
.835 


70.5 
68.5 
69.5 


14.0 
12.6 
13.3 
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Table 15. — Respiratory exchange in comparieon experimenU with the two types of the Benedict 

reepiroHon apparatus, (WiUunit food.) — C<mtiDue<). 



Subject, apparatus, date, 
and time. 


Carbon 

dioxide 

eliminated 

per minute. 


Oxygen 

absorbed 

per minute. 


Respira- 
tory 
quotient. 


Average 
pulse- 
rate. 

* 


Average 
respira- 
tion- 
rate. 


J. B. T. — Cont'd. 
May 27, 1012— Cont'd. 
Tenaon-equaliser unit: 
0*»43"a. m 

10 40 a. m 

11 40 a. m 

Average 

May 20. 1012: 

Spirometer unit: 

0*» 33™ a. m 

10 01 a. m 

Average 


ex. 
215 
225 
222 
S$l 

226 
232 
B$9 

224 

K197) 
224 
994 


ex. 
251 
246 
254 
950 

240 
246 

948 

246 
245 

•(228) 
9418 


.855 
.010 
.875 
.885 

.010 
.040 
.995 

.010 
•(.806) 
•(.085) 

.910 


66.0 
65.5 
68.5 
66.5 

65.0 
64.0 
64.5 

64.0 
63.0 
67.0 
645 


11.8 
0.0 

100 
10.6 

15.6 
16.1 
15.9 

10.4 
11.8 
ll.t 

11. S 


Tenmon-equaliaer imit: 

10'»34™a. m 

11 02 a. m 

11 20 a. m 

Average 




<f. A. At . 
May 28. 1012: 

Spirometer unit: 

lO^^OO^a. m 

11 03 a. m 

Averace 


102 
202 

w 

187 
184 
18Q 

197 
198 


235 
225 

214 
234 

994 

231 
283 


.820 
.900 
.856 

.875 
.700 
.890 

.865 

.850 


67.5 
68.5 

60.5 

63.5 
51.5 
59.5 

69.5 


16.4 
17.8 

/^.^ 

12.1 
14.0 
19.1 

12.8 
14.1 


Tension-equaliser unit: 

10>»33"a. m 

11 30 a. m 

Average 


Arithmetical average of all 
experiments with tension- 
equaliser unit 


Arithmetical average of all 
experiments with spiro- 
meter unit 









^Carbon dioxide present in system; omitted from average. 

'Valve turned too late at beginning of period; omitted from avwage. 

•Omitted in calculating the average for the experiment. 

To find whether this agreement is actual, the differences in each 
experiment between the averages for the two apparatus are brought 
together in table 16, the vcdues obtained for the spirometer unit being 
used as the base-line. In some cases the difference found is some- 
what larger than is indicated by the grand averages in table 15, the 
greatest difference being with S. A. R. on March 23, 1912, In the other 
experiments the differences found are no larger than would be expected 
under the conditions of experimenting. 

In this summing up of results, not only the averages should be con- 
sidered, but also the general picture of the respiratory exchange as 
measured by the two types of apparatus. A careful examination of the 
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results from this point of view shows that the measured respiratory 
exchange was practically the same with both forms of the respiration 
apparatus. 

Table 16. — VariaUonB of aoerage resuUs obtained xvUh the tensianrequaluer unit firom tho9e 

obtained xoith the epirometer unit. 



Subject. 


Date. 


Carbon 

dioxide 

eliminated 

per minute. 


Oxygen 

absorbed 

per minute. 


ReeiHratory 
quotient. 


Average 

pulae- 

rate. 


Average 
respira- 
tion-rate. 


XX. D, Xj 

D. A. xC 

<i. A* r 

K. U. A 

J. B. T 

J. K. M 


1912 
Mar. 6 
/Mar. 23 

\Apr. 1 
Mar. 26 
/May 21 
IMay 26 
/May 27 
\May 20 
May 28 


C.C. 

+ 7 
-16 
+ 6 

- 3 
+ 1 
+ 9 
+ 4 

- 6 
-11 


C.C. 

- 7 
-12 
+ 1 
+ 1 
+ 8 
+ 7 
-10 

- 2 

- 6 


+1+1 1 ++ 1 1 



+0.6 
+3.0 
-1.0 
+2.6 
-2.0 
-3.0 


-8.0 


-0.2 
-0.8 
-0.6 
+0.2 
+0.6 
+0.7 
-2.7 
-4,6 
-3.8 




Averaice variation 


7 


6 


.03 


2 


1.6 





In considering the statistics of the individucd periods, it is of interest 
to calculate the percentage uniformity of results obtained with the 
two apparatus. The results of such a calculation are best shown by 
probabUity curves which have been plotted from data obtained in the 
following manner: 

The difference between the results for an individual period and the 
average for the apparatus on that day was first found; this difference 
when divided by the average result obtained with the apparatus in 
that experiment gave the percentage variation for the period. The 
percentage number of periods varying more than 0.5 per cent from the 
average results was then f oimd by determining the number of periods 
showing this variation and dividing this number by the total number of 
periods. 

For example, in the experiment with H. B. L. on March 5, the differ- 
ence between the carbon-dioxide elimination for the first period with the 
tension-equalizer unit (218 c.c.) and the average carbon-dioxide elimi- 
nation with that apparatus for the day (214 c.c.) was 4 c.c; this 
divided by the average carbon-dioxide elimination (214 c.c.) gives, 
as the percentage variation for that period, 1.87 per cent. With the 
tension-equalizer unit there were 26 periods in which the carbon-diox- 
ide elimination varied more than 0.5 per cent from the average of the 
carbon-dioxide elimination with this apparatus. This number of 
periods divided by the total number of periods (30) gives 87 per cent 
as the percentage number of periods with the tension-equalizer unit 
varying more than 0.5 per cent from the grand average of the carbon- 
dioxide elimination. 
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This calculation has been made for all the five factors observed, not 
only for a variation of 0.5 per cent but also for variations of 1 per cent, 
1.5 per cent, 2 per cent, and so on. The results of these calculations 
with both forms of apparatus are given in the probability curves shown 
in figure 37, the ordinates representing the percentage of the total 
number of periods, the abscissse representing the percentage variation of 
the number of periods indicated. The percentage of the total number of 
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PER CeNT OF VARIATION 

Fio. 37. — Probability curves for the series oi comparison experiments with the 8i»rometer unit 

and the tenaion-equaUser unit 

The ordinates indicate the percentage of the total number of periods; the abscissae indicate 
the percentage of variation from the average. 

periods is plotted in intervals of 5 per cent and the percentage varia- 
tion in intervals of 0.5 per cent. 

In this laboratory a series of three periods in a respiration experi- 
ment is considered perfectly satisfactory if the range in figures for the 
carbon-dioxide elimination and the oxygen consumption does not 
exceed 10 c.c. This would be approximately equal to an average 
deviation of 2.5 per cent for the carbon-dioxide elimination and 2.15 
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per cent for the oxygen consumption. If the ordinates in figure 37 
are examined, it will be noted that of the two apparatus the spirometer 
unit shows the larger number of periods having a variation from the 
average carbon-dioxide elimination greater than ^.5 per cent, the 
number of periods showing such excess variation being some 40 per 
cent larger than with the tension-equalizer imit. The curves for the 
oxygen consumption, however, show a greater uniformity in the results 
obtained with the two forms of apparatus. This greater difference in 
variation for the carbon-dioxide elimination with the spirometer unit 
and the paraUelism m the oxygen consumption is shown at aU points 
in these curves for the two apparatus. The curves for the respiratory 
quotient show a difference similar to that in the carbon-dioxide curves. 

The pulse-rate curves are remarkably parallel, indicating that the 
conditions of the experiments were, in general, about the same so far as 
activity and inetaboUc intensity were concerned. Not much stress 
can be laid upon this parallelism, however, as the measurement of 
the pulse-rate was the least accurate of the data obtained. All of the 
other observations were made for the entire period and the average is 
therefore a true average, but the pulse-rate was taken only at intervals, 
the entire time occupied in taking the records amounting to only one- 
third of the experimental period. From our general experience with 
pulse-rates, it is evident that no assumption can be made that five 
counts of one minute each at intervals during the IS-minute experi- 
mental period will give an average as accurate as the averages obtained 
for the other measurements. It is believed, however, that the lack 
of refinement in measuring the pulse-rate applies in equal degree to the 
results obtained for both apparatus and the average pulse-rates for 
the two apparatus are therefore comparable. The figures would there- 
f oi*e indicate that the variations in the pulse-rate are nearly the same 
in both series of experiments. 

The cause for the lesfeer uniformity of results for the carbon-dioxide 
measurement with the spirometer tjrpe of apparatus lies, probably, 
in the differences in ventilation df the lungs with this apparatus. 
Since the ventilation was not measured with either tjrpe of apparatus, 
these variations are not known. The difference, however, can not be 
ascribed to greater irregularities in the respiration-rate when the spiro- 
meter imit was used, as the percentage variations in the respiration-rate 
for the two apparatus are nearly parallel. 

In summarizing, it riiay be stated that on the average the two fottns 
of apparatus give the same results in the meiasurem^nt of the respira- 
tory exchange under like conditions and that th^ tendidti-€k]ualizer imit 
^ves somewhat more uniform results in the determination of the carbon- 
dioxide elimination and the respiratoiy qu6tients. 
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ZUhitZ-GEPPERT RESPIRATION APPARATUS AND BENEDICT RESPIRATION APPARATUS 

(TENSlbN-EQUALIZER UNIT). 

In the first series of experiments comparing the respiratory exchange 
as measured by the Benedict respiration apparatus and the Zuntz- 
Geppert iqdparatus,^ the tension-equalizer unit was used and, in all but 
one experiment, the pneumatic nosepieces. With the Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, the ordinary form of rubber mouthpiece was employed, also 
the common form of valv^ (see fig. 18, page 54) with fish-membrane 
or thin rubber covering. The samples of expired air in the experiments 
with this i4)paratus were collected in the burettes of the Zuntz-Geppert 
gas-an£dysis apparatus and analyzed inmiediately after the experi- 
mental period. The volume of expired air was converted to 0*^ C. 
and 760 mm. by means of the readings of the thermo-barometer. The 
expired air was conducted froril the subject to the Elster meter through 
a rubber tube with an internal diameter of 20 mm. and a length of 1 to 
2 meters. 

The i^gular routine was followed in cariying out the experiments, any 
exceptions being noted in the statistics.* While the apparatus first used 
varied in the different experiments, in all cases they were alternated 
with each period. The total number of periods varied from 6 to 
8, following each other as rapidly as technique would permit. They 
were usually 15 minutes in length, but in some cases varied from 
this by 5 minutes, either more or less. Prior to the periods with the 
Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, a preliminary determination was made of 
the rate of ventilation of the lungs by noting with a stopwatch the time 
required for the expiration of 20 Uters of air. When it was foimd that 
the rates for two successive periods were uniform, the experimental 
period with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus was begun. 

The pulse-rate in all of the experiments was obtained by means of 
the Bowles stethoscope; usually three separate counts were made in 
each period. The respiration-rate was secured during the first few 
experiments by noting the time for 10 respirations and then calculating 
the rate per minute; three counts were obtained in this way. Subse- 
quently a pneumograph around the lower part of the chest was used, 
by means of which a graphic record was made of the respiration for the 
whole period. The muscular activity was noted by the observer, 
although in the experiments in which the respiration was obtained with 
the chest pneumograph incomplete graphic records of the activity were 
also seciu^. The methods used in later experimenting for securing a 
graphic record of the muscular activity were not developed at the time 
when this denes of experiments was carried out. 

The subjects were members of the Laboratory staff, and while all 
of them were more or less familiar with the tension-equalizer unit, they 
were not all accustomed to the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus. 

-,_ I. — ^ - III I I ^ _M ■ ■ I ■ M MT- ^M« ■ 

M9ee p. 53. *For the routine followed with the Zunti-Geppert apparatus, see p. 60. 
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The statistics of the 11 comparisons follow. Mr. J. A. Riche carried 
out the experiments with the Zuntz-Greppert apparatus and made all 
the air analyses. 

In addition to the data which have been given in the previous com- 
parisonSy the figures are also given for the total ventilation of the 
lungs per minute, reduced to 0® C. and 760 mm. pressure, and the vol- 
ume per respiration calculated to 37® C. and atmospheric pressure, 
corrected for the tension of aqueous vapor in the lungs. The composi- 
tion of the expired air, as obtained from the Zuntz-Geppert gas-analysis 
apparatus, is also included in the table for the periods in which the 
Zuntz-Geppert respiration apparatus was used. These figures repre- 
sent the average of two analyses, agreeing usually to within 0.04 per 
cent for both the carbon dioxide and the oxygen. 

STATISTICS OF EXPERIMENTS. 

T. M. C, June 2^, 1910. — ^Tension-equalizer unit, 4 periods; Zuntz-Greppert 
apparatus, 3 periods; preliminary period, 4 minutes; apparatus alternated. 
But few counts of the pulse-rate in each period. Respiration-rate recorded 
by pneumograph; uniform in character. Rate of preliminary ventilation for 
20 liters with Zuntz-Geppert apparatus: 



• 


First 
test. 


Second 
test. 


Period beginning at 9** 04" a. m . . 
Period beginning at 9 69 a. m . . 
Period beginning at 10 53 a. m . . 


m. a. 
3 53 

2 39 

3 40 


m. «. 
4 3 

2 59 

3 33 



T, M. C, June 29 j 1910. — ^Tension-equalizer unit, 3 periods; Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, 3 periods; preliminary period, 18 minutes; apparatus alternated. 
Subject stated that during first period he felt as if he were breathing against 
pressure and that there was so much air in the tension equalizer that h£ breath- 
ing was necessarily shallow for a short time. No difficulty was experienced in 
the following periods with this apparatus. Only a few counts of pulse-rate 
in each period; uniform in character. Respiration-rate obtained with pneu- 
mograph; uniform for individual periods. Rate of preliminary ventilation 
for 20 liters with Zuntz-Geppert apparatus: 





First 
test. 


Second 
test. 


Period beginning at 9** lO*" a. m . . 
Period beginning at 10 22 a. m . . 
Period beginning at 11 15 a. m. . 


m. 9. 
3 41 
3 21 
2 16 


m. a. 
3 50 
3 16 
2 25 



J. J. C.f June 8f 1910. — ^Tension-equalizer unit, 4 periods; Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, 4 periods; preliminary period, 35 nunutes; apparatus alternated. 
In third period with tension-equalizer unit, subject very sleepy. Respiration- 
rate counted by observer; in all periods but one very uniform, but in third 
period with Zuntz-Geppert apparatus it showed a tendency toward irregu- 
larity. 
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/. J. C, June IS, 1910. — ^Zunta-Geppert apparatus, 4 periods; tension- 
equalizer unit, 4 periods; preliminary period, 28 minutes; apparatus alternated. 
Subject asleep in last period. No respiration-rates taken by pneumograph 
and only a few counts made of pulse- and respiration-rates in each period. 
Rate of preliminary ventilation for 20 liters with Zuntz-Geppert apparatus: 





First 


Second 




teet. 


teet. 




m. 9. 


m. 9. 


Period beginning at 8*^ 28^ a. m . . 


2 29 


2 27 


Period beginning at 9 20 a. m . . 


2 65 


2 53 


Period beginning at 10 09 a. m . . 


3 42 


3 47 


Period beginning at 11 02 a. m . . 


2 30 


2 42 



J. J, C, June i6j 1910. — ^Zunta-Geppert apparatus, 3 periods; tension- 
equalizer unit, 3 periods; preliminary period, 49 minutes; apparatus alternated. 
Pulse-rate counted at three or four different times during each period and, so 
far as the individuiJ periods were concerned, was quite r^ular. Respiration- 
rate taken with pneumograph; rates comparatively uniform in each period. 
Rate of preliminary ventUation for 20 liters with Zuntz-Greppert apparatus: 





First 
test. 


Seoond 
test. 


Period beginning at 8** 49^ a. m . . 
Period beginning at 9 35 a. m. . 
Period beginning at 10 23 a. m . . 


fn. s. 
2 50 
2 38 
2 41 


fn. 9, 
2 40 
2 34 
2 44 

1 



A. G. E., Jviy 18, 1910. — ^Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 3 periods; tension- 
equalizer unit, 3 periods; apparatus alternated. Pulse-rate counted only few 
times in each period; approximately uniform. Respiration-rate obtained with 
pneumograph; rates uniform, except in second period with Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, when there was considerable fluctuation in type and depth. Rate 
of preliminary ventilation for 20 liters with Zuntz-Geppert apparatus: 





First 
test. 


Seoond 
test. 


Third 
test. 


Fourth 
test. 


Period beginning at 9** 29*^ a. m . . 
Period beginning at 10 29 a. m . . 
Period beginning at 11 31 a. m. . 


fn. 9. 

2 37 

3 40 

3 27 


fn. 9. 
3 10 
3 50 
3 48 


m. 9. 
3 45 

• • • 

• • • 


fn. 9. 
3 30 

• • • 

• • • 



L. E. E., Jviy 6, 1910. — Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 3 periods; tension- 
equalizer unit, 3 periods; apparatus alternated. Subject somewhat restless 
during experiment; stated in first period with Zuntz-Geppert apparatus that 
the noseclip troubled him considerably, and complained of noseclip in all 
periods in which it was used. Pulse-rate only 3 to 4 counts in each period; 
uniform as to individual periods. Respiration-rate recorded with pneumo- 
graph. With Zuntz-Geppert apparatus respiration seemed to be more labored 
in first period but respiration-rate approximately uniform with this apparatus 
With tension-equalizer unit a number of delayed respirations in latter half of 
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first periocl, suggesting £4>noea; in second period, the type persisted but less 
appai'ent thaa in first period; in third period, but little, if any, <rf this type of 
respiration; respiration uniform otherwise throughout periods with this appa- 
ratus. Rate of preliminary ventilation for 30 liters firet period and 20 liters 
second and third periods with Zuntz-Geppert apparatus: 





First 
test. 


Second 
test. 


Third 
test. 


Period beginning at 8** 36^ a. m . . 
Period beginning mt 9 35 a. m . . 
Period beginning at 10 30 a. m . . 


m. 9, 
3 25 
2 43 
2 31 


m. «. 
3 50 
2 42 
2 55 


m. 9. 

• • • 

• • • 

2 56 



L. E. E,j July 14, 1910. — ^Tension-equalizer unit, 3 periods; Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, 3 periods; apparatus alternated. Pulse-rate counted three times 
in each period; uniform in most of the periods, except in the first with the 
Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, when the range was from 47 to 54 in the three counts. 
Respiration-rate obtained with pneumograph. In first period with each appa- 
ratus, respiration-rate comparatively umf orm. In second period with tension- 
equalizer apparatus, there was a tendency toward irregularity and a wave-like 
respiration, i. e., at intervals subject took a deep breath and the depth of respi- 
ration would then gradually decrease; in second period with Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, there was a very decided irregularity, approaching Cheyne-Stokes 
respiration. In third period with each apparatus, respiration-rate compara- 
tively uniform. Rate of preliminary ventilation for 20 liters with Zuntz- 
Geppert apparatus: 





First 
test. 


Second 
test. 


Period beginning at 9** 20^ a. m . . 
Period beginning at 10 10 a. m. . 
Period beginning at 11 05 a. m. . 


m. 9, 
3 36 
3 25 
3 17 


ftl. 8m 

3 21 
3 18 
3 27 



H, L. H.J July 16, 1910. — ^Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 3 periods; tension- 
equalizer unit, 3 periods; apparatus alternated. Pulse-rate counted three 
times in each period; respiration-rate obtained with pneumograph uniform 
in character. Rate of preliminary ventilation for 20 liters with Zuntz- 
Gepperi apparatus: 





First 
test. 


Second 
test. 


Third 
test. 


Period beginning at tf» 46™ a. in . . 
Period beginning at 9 30 a. m . . 
Period beginning at 10 30 a. m . . 


m. $. 

1 45 

2 9 
2 55 


m. 9. 

1 46 

2 57 
2 57 


m. 9. 

m • « 

2 57 

• • • 



H. L. H.y July 25, 1910. — ^Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 3 periods; tension- 
equalizer unit, 3 periods; preliminary period, 30 minutes; apparatus alternated. 
Subject said there was only a slight resistance to respiration in periods with 
Zuntz-Geppert apparatus. Pulse-rate obtained three times in each period; 
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uniform. Itespiraticm-rate obtained with pneumograph; rate remarkably 
uniform in all periods. Rate of preliminary ventikttion for 20 liters witti 
Zunts-Geppert apparatus: 





First 
teet. 


Beoond 
test. 


Period beginning mt 8^ 46*^ a. m . . 
Period beginning at 9 46 a. m . . 
Period beginning at 10 38 a. m . . 


m. 8. 
2 38 
2 34 
2 35 


m. 8. 
2 48 
2 40 
2 33 



D, J. M,y Jvly 1,1910. — ^Tension-equalizer unit, 3 periods; Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, 3 periods; preliminary period, 15 minutes; apparatus alternated. 
Mouthpiece lised with tension-equalizer unit, as subject said nosepieces irri- 
tated his nose. Subject more or less restless during experiment, as flies 
troubled him somewhat; also moved lower part of body; was asleep during 
second period with each apparatus. Pulse-rate counted three times in every 
period. Respiration-rate obtained with pneumograph, but little could be 
determined as to character, as apparatus was not well placed; rate in individual 
periods fairly uniform. Rate of preliminary ventilation for 20 liters with 
Zuntz-Geppert apparatus: 





First 
test. 


Second 
test. 


Third 
test. 


Period beginning at 9*> 08F^ a. m . . 
Period beginning at 10 00 a. m . . 
Period beginning at 10 50 a. m . . 


tn, 8. 
2 25 
2 57 
2 36 


fft. 8m 

2 32 

3 17 
2 39 


m. 8. 

• • • 

3 7 

• • • 



DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 

The data for the individual periods and the averages for each appa- 
ratus, both for each experiment and for all the periods in the series, 
are given in table 17. The grand averages for the carbon-dioxide 
elimination for the two apparatus show a difference of only 4 c.c. per 
minute, being 190 c.c. for the tension-equalizer unit and 186 c.c. per 
minute for the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus. The averages for the oxygen 
consumption differ only 3 c.c, these being 224 c.c. per minute and 
227 c.c, per minute respectively. The average respiratory quotients, 
pulse-rate, and respiration-rate show a similar good agreement. The 
values for the tension-equalizer unit are: Respiratory quotient, 0.850; 
pulse-rate, 63.0; respiration-rate 16.9; for the Zuntz-Geppert appa- 
ratus, respiratory quotient, 0.820; pulse-rate 64.5; respiration-rate 17.0. 
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Tabub 17. — Respiratory exchanffe in comparison experiments nnih the Zuntz-Cfeppert apvarahu^ 
and the Benedict respiratton apparatus (tensionrequalizer unit), {Without food,) 



Subject, date, method, 
and time. 


Carbon dioxide 
eliminated 
per minute. 


Oxygen ab- 
sorbed per 
minute. 


Respiratory 
quotient. 


Average pulse- 
rate. 


Average respira- 
tion-rate. 


Ventilation per 
minute (re- 
duced). 


Volume per res- 
piration. 


Composition of 
expired air. 


Carbon 
dioxide. 


Oxygen. 


7 • XB . C 

June 24. 1910: 

Tension-equaliser unit: 

8^34«a.m 

9 29 a. m 

10 26 a. m 

11 17 a.m 

Average 


C.C. 

149 
151 
153 
153 
16g 

146 
153 
150 
160 

149 
126 
146 
140 

132 
138 
133 
134 


e.e. 




67.0 
66.5 
67.0 

67.0 

72.5 
71.0 
72.0 
7$.0 

68.5 
62.0 
65.5 
66.6 

67.5 
66.5 
68.5 
67.6 


14.0 
14.3 
15.2 
14.1 
H-4 

15.3 
15.7 
15.9 
16.6 

13.4 
13.6 
13.2 
13.4 

19.4 
19.5 
21.5 


liters. 


c.e. 


p. ct. 


p, ct. 


178 
194 
187 
186 

178 
191 
188 
186 

184 
159 
185 
176 

176 
179 
182 
179 


0.850 
.790 
.820 
.816 

.820 
.800 
.795 
.806 

.810 
.790 
.790 
.796 

.750 

.775 
.730 
.760 


































Zunts-Geppert: 

9»»04»a.m 

9 59 a. m 

10 53 a. m 

Avorace 


5.09 
5.22 
5.09 
6.13 


403 
401 
388 
397 


2.95 
2.99 
3.01 
$.98 


17.50 
17.37 
17.34 
17.40 


June 29, 1910: 

Tension-equaliser luit: 

8»»48"»a.m 

9 55 a. m 

10 50 a. m 

Average 


























Zunta-Geppert: 

9*» 19»» a. m 

10 22 a. m 

11 15 a.m 

Average 


5.00 
5.11 
5.38 
6.16 


312 
316 
304 
311 


2.71 
2.78 
2.55 
2.68 


17.54 
17.54 
17.68 
17.69 




/. /. C. 
June 8, 1910: 

Tension-equaliser unit: 

8>»35P»a. m 

9 19 a. m 

10 10 a. m 

10 55 a. m 

Average 


226 
209 
201 
189 
t06 

197 
184 
177 

184 
186 

197 
184 
170 
167 
180 

198 
197 
198 
206 
ISOO 


252 
239 
226 
223 
£36 

230 
233 
206 
224 

se3 

221 
233 
192 
200 
$lg 

218 
217 
203 
217 
$14 


.895 
.875 
.890 
.850 
.876 

.860 
.790 
.860 
.825 
.830 

.890 
.790 
.880 
.835 
.860 

.910 
.910 
.975 
.950 
.936 


75.0 
64.5 
57.0 
58.0 
63.6 

70.0 
52.0 
59.5 
60.5 
61.6 

73.5 
60.5 
60.5 
58.5 
63.6 

61.5 
59.0 
60.0 
63.5 
61.0 


19 
20 
18 
20 
19 

19 
(13) 
19 
19 
19 

23 
19 
20 
17 
90 

16 
18 
18 
20 
18 










































Zunts-Geppert: 

8»» 56» a. m 

9 45 a. m* 

10 36 a. m 

11 18 a.m 

Average 


6.39 
(5.45) 
6.13 
6.55 
6.36 

7.00 
6.41 
5.99 
5.00 
6.10 


408 

(512) 
388 
420 
406 

368 
407 
363 
356 

374 


3.12 

(3.41) 

2.93 

2.85 
2.97 

2.85 
2.91 
2.87 
3.37 
3.00 


17.38 
(16.79) 
17.61 
17.58 
17.62 

17.78 
17.40 
17.73 
17.00 
17.48 


June 13, 1910: 
Zunts-Geppert: 

8»»28«a.m 

9 20 a. m 

10 09 a. m 

11 02 a. m 

Average 


Tension-equaliser unit: 

8»»50P»a.m 

9 41 a. m 

10 29 a. m 

11 28 a. m 

Average 


































i 







^The samples were collected and analysed in the Zunts gas-analysis apparatus. 
'Figures in parentheses were omitted in calculating the average. 
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Tabub 17. — Reapiratary exchange in comvar%9onexper^^ with the Zuntz-^hppert apparatue 
and the Benedict respiratian apparatus (tennonrequdlieer unit) . (Without food.) — Continued. 



m 


Subject, date, method, 
and time. 


Carbon dioxide 
eliminated 
per minute. 


Oxygen ab- 
sorbed per 
minute. 


Respiratory 
quotient. 


Average pulse- 
rate. 


Average respira- 
tion-rate. 


Ventilation per 
minute (re- 
duced). 


Volume per res- 
piration. 


Composition of 
expired air. 


1 


Carbon 
dioxide* 


Oxygen. 


J, J, C. — Continued. 






















June 25, 1910: 






















Zunts-Geppert: 

8^49"a. m 


ex. 
198 


ex. 
245 


0.810 


68.0 


19.1 


liter$. 
6.82 


ex, 
431 


p. cL 
2.98 


p. cL 
17.42 




9 35 a. m 


202 


241 


.835 


62.5 


20.2 


7.23 


431 


2.86 


17.66 




10 23 a. m 


199 


240 


.830 


58.5 


21.1 


7.26 


419 


2.81 


17.69 




Average 


BOO 


$4$ 


.8$6 


63.0 


$0.1 


7.10 


4$7 


$.88 


17 69 




Tension-equaliser imit: 

9»»10P»a.m 

9 54 a. m 

10 45 a. m 

Avotige 


180 
190 
185 
186 


217 
222 
214 
gl8 


.830 

.855 
.865 
.860 


56.5 
56.5 
56.5 
66.6 


18.4 
21.1 
18.0 
19.$ 




1r*" 


















































A. 0. E, 






















July 18. 1910: 
Zunts-Geppert: 

9*»2ff*a. m 


217 


259 


.835 




12.7 


5.73 


542 


3.88 


16.46 




10 29 a. m 


176 


222 


.790 


60.5 


12.7 


4.77 


448 


3.80 


16.37 




11 31 a. m 


181 


220 


.820 


63.0 


14.9 


5.36 


433 


3.47 


16.90 




A verace 


191 


2S4 


.816 


6$.0 


13.4 


6. $9 


474 


3.7$ 


16 68 




Tension-equaliser unit : 

9*»55»»a.m 

11 00 a. m 

11 50 a. m 

Average 


196 
194 
190 
19S 


227 
215 
214 

$19 


.865 
.900 
.890 
.880 


69.5 
64.5 
64.5 
66.0 


*** • ^ 

13.9 
13.7 
13.7 
13.8 




















































L, E, E. 






















July 6, 1910: 

Zunts-Geppert: 

8»»36^a. m 


202 


232 


.870 


59.5 


11.2 


6.05 


659 


3.41 


17.16 




9 35 a. m 


215 


234 


.920 


53.0 


10.8 


6.11 


683 


3.44 


17.44 




10 30 a. m 


222 


259 


.855 


56.0 


9.5 


5.96 


764 


3.79 


16.65 




Average 


tis 


$4t 


.880 


66.0 


10.6 


6.04 


70$ 


3.66 


17.08 




Tension-equaliser unit : 

9»»10P»a. m 

10 01 a. m 

10 55 a. m 

A veragfl 


194 
194 
205 
198 

188 
191 
191 
190 


231 
237 
262 

$43 

233 
232 
235 
$33 


.840 
.820 
.780 
.816 

.805 
.825 
.815 
.816 


60.5 
59.5 
58.5 
69.6 

52.5 
53.0 
54.5 
63.6 


9.9 
13.4 
13.0 
l$.l 

13.6 
13.4 
13.3 
13.4 


' "T 








































July 14, 1910: 

Tension-equaliser unit: 

8»»40«a.m 

9 41 a. m 

10 34 a. m 

Average 










































Zunts-Geppert: 

9*»20^a.m 


191 


231 


.825 


51.0 


12.9 


5.37 


507 


3.63 


16.72 




10 10 a. m 


186 


232 


.800 


49.5 


12.5 


5.28 


513 


3.60 


16.66 




11 05 a.m 


201 


244 


.825 


56.5 


11.1 


5.54 


599 


3.70 


16.64 




Average 


195 


$36 


.8$0 


6$.6 


1$.$ 


6.40 


640 


3.64 


16.67 
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Table 17. — Regpiraiory exchange in comparison experimenU with the Zuni^-GeppeH apparatus 
and the Benedict respiration apparatus {tensionrequaliser unit). {Without food.) — Continued. 



Subject, date, method, 
and time. 







l|! 

> 






a 
o 

9 A 



I 



Compodtaon of 
expired air. 



Carbon 
dioxide. 



Oxygen. 



ti. Ju. Dm 

July 16, 1010: 
Zunti-Geppert: 

8*»4fi^a. m 

9 80 a. m 

10 30 a. m 

Average 

Tension-equaliser unit : 
9»»06»a. m 

10 03 a. m 

11 04 a. m 

Average 

July 25, 1910: 
Zunts-Geppert: 

8^46^a. m 

9 46 a. m 

10 38 a. m 

Average 

Tension-equaliser unit : 

9*» 16^ a. m 

10 11 a. m 

10 58 a. m 

Average 

D. J. M. 

July 1, 1910: 

Tension-equaliser uni t : 

8^42"a. m 

9 33 a. m 

10 26 a. m 

Average 

Zunts-Geppert: 

9*»08»a. m 

10 00 a. m 

10 50 a. m 

Average 

Arithmetical average of all 
experiments with ten- 
sion-equaliser imit 

Arithmetical average of all 
experiments with Zunts- 
Geppert apparatus 



C.C. 

195 
205 
214 
906 

182 
196 
199 
192 



188 
182 
194 
188 

197 
202 
208 

tot 



ex. 
241 
261 
298 

ter 

242 
256 
266 
t65 



238 
236 
252 

24t 

221 
227 
243 
$S0 



0.810 
.785 
.720 
.770 

.750 
.765 
.750 
.766 



.785 
.770 
.770 
.775 

.890 
.890 

.855 
.880 



72.0 
72.5 

84.5 
76.6 

65.0 
69.0 
70.5 
68.0 



68.0 
63.0 
69.5 
67.0 

66.5 
67.0 
66.0 
66.6 



18.3 
18.3 
16.7 
17.8 

15.7 
15.9 
15.8 
16.8 



20.6 
20.0 
20.1 
20.2 

18.5 
17.9 
18.4 
18.S 



liten. 
6.30 
6.41 
6.20 
6.90 



ex. 
418 
426 
449 
4S1 



p. ct. 
3.19 
3.31 
3.58 
S.S6 



6.34 
6.38 
6.55 

6.4$ 



372 
384 
396 
884 



3.06 
2.96 
3.06 
S.OS 



p. ct. 

17.18 

16.94 

16.28 

16.80 



17.25 
17.81 
17.18 
17.26 



253 
214 
218 

228 

232 
200 
185 
206 



190 



186 



278 
249 
242 
266 

259 
225 

206 
2S0 



224 



227 



.910 
.860 
.900 
.890 

.895 
.890 
.900 
,896 



.860 



.820 



67.5 
67.0 
67.0 
67.0 

69.5 
67.0 
66.5 
67.6 



68.0 



64.5 



17.9 
16.4 

17.8 
t7.4 

19.7 
16.6 
17.4 
17.9 



15.9 



17.0 



6.98 
5.87 
5.94 
6.26 



5.96 



430 
430 
410 

42S 



3.40 
3.47 
3.19 
S.96 



448 



17.23 
17.13 
17.48 
17.28 



As in the previous comparisons, the differences between the averages 
for the two apparatus have been calculated for each experiment, using 
the values for the tension-equalizer unit as a base-line, and are given 
in table 18. The results show that this difference is sometimes plus 
and sometimes minus, and somewhat large in several of the compari- 
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aons. The average variation is 12 c.c. for the carbon-dioxide produc- 
tion, 10 c.c. for the oxygen consumption, and 0.045 for the respiratory 
quotient. 

An examination of the statistics shows that there wfis more or le^ 
variation in the conditions during experimenting. A few comparisons, 
however, show results for each apparatus which are, on the whole, 
entirely comparable, as, for example, the experiments with T. M. C, 
A. G. E., L. E. E. (July 14), and D. J. M. The averages for D. J. M. 
are not in close agreement, but if the periods are arranged in the order 
in which they were carried out it will be seen that the results give 
slowly descending values independent of the apparatus. This subject 
had been somewhat active previous to the experiment in running on 
errands and was accordingly not in the best of condition for such 
observation. The largest differences between the two apparatus are 
shown by the subject J. J. C, these being both plus and minus. This 

Table 18. — Variations of average restdts obtained with the Zuntz^Oeppert apparaliu from thoee 
obtained with the Benedict respiration apparatus (tensiot^^qualixer unU). 



Subject. 



Date. 



Carbon 

dioxide 

eliminated 

per minute. 



Oxygen 

absorbed 

per minute. 



Respira- 
tory 
quotient. 



Average 
pulse- 
rate. 



Average 
respira- 
tion- 
rate. 



T. M. C 



L. £. Ei 



H. L. H 
D.J. M 



1910 
June 24 
June 29 
June 8 
June 13 
June 25 
July 18 
July 6 
July 14 
July 16 
July 26 
July 1 



ex. 

- 2 

- 6 
-20 
-20 
+ 15 

- 2 
+ 16 
+ 3 
+13 
-14 
-22 



ex. 
* 
+ 3 
-12 

- 2 
+24 
+15 

- 1 
+ 3 
+ 12 
+ 12 
-26 



-0.010 

- .046 

- .046 

- .086 

- .026 

- .066 
+ .066 
+ .006 
+ .015 

- .106 
+ .005 



+6.0 
+2.0 
-2.0 
+2.6 
+6.6 
-4.0 
-3.5 
-1.0 
+8.6 
+ 1.6 
+0.6 



+1.2 

+6.7 

*0 

+2.0 

+0.9 

-0.4 

-1.6 

-1.2 

+2.0 

+1.9 

+0.6 



Average variation . 



12 



10 



.045 



3.0 



1.7 



subject was most difficult to control because of his inability to keep 
awake; in all probability the variations are due more to differences in 
wakefulness rather than to actucd differences in the method of deter- 
mining the respiratory exchange. An examination of the pulse-rate 
tends to confirm this, as the records show somewhat wide variations for 
the individual periods. The pulse-rate in the comparisons with other 
subjects also shows somewhat wide variations. As the differences in 
this factor are both plus and minus, there is no evidence that the pulse- 
rate is higher with one apparatus than with the other. 

The percentage of uniformity in the results with the two apparatus 
has also been calculated for this comparison and used as a basis for 
plotting probability curves. (See fig. 38.) These curves show that 
the general uniformity is practically the same with both apparatus, 
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with a tendency for the results with the tension-equalizer unit to be the 
more nearly uniform. The differences in the uniformity of the pulse- 
rate are somewhat marked; this again tends to confirm the belief that 
the cause for the differences in the respiratory exchange is due to the 
differences in muscular repose. It must be noted in this connection 
that, at the time this comparison was made, the necessity for absolute 
muscular repose and a uniform degree of wakefulness was not so well 
known as it was in the comparison of the Zimtz-Geppert apparatus with 
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PER CENT OF VARIATION 

Fig. 38. — Probability curves for the series of oomparison ezperimeots with the tension-equaliser 

unit and the Zunts-Geppert apparatus. 

The ordinatee indicate the percentage of the total number of periods and the absdssce the 
percentage of variation from the average. 

the spirometer unit, and that no graphic method of recording the degree 
of muscular repose was used. 

The general conclusion from the results obtained in the comparison 
of the tension-equalizer unit and the Zimtz-Greppert apparatus is that 
the two forms of apparatus give practically the same results in the 
measurement of the respiratory exchange. 
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ZUNTZ-<a£PPERT RESPIRATION APPARATUS AND BENEDICT RESPIRATION APPARATUS 

(SPIROMETER UNIT). 

In addition to the forgoing series of experiments, in which the Zuntz- 
Geppert respiration apparatus was compared with the tension-equalizer 
type of the Benedict respiration apparatus, a second series of experi- 
ments was conducted in which the same apparatus was compared 
with the spirometer type of the Benedict apparatus. The Zuntz gas- 
analysis apparatus was not used in this series of experiments, but the 
samples of air were collected over merciuy in a tourniquet apparatus 
or in gas-samplers of about 300 c.c. capacity, and the analyses were 
made later with the laboratory form of the Haldane gas-analysis 
apparatus. As this procedure is not strictly according to the Zimtz- 
Geppert method, the second series of experiments can not be considered 
as an actual comparison of the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus and the spir- 
ometer unit. The essential principle of the Zuntz-Geppert method of 
the measurement of the expired air and the method of aUquot sampling 
for analysis was, however, adhered to in this comparison. 

The preliminary ventilation in the experiments with the Zuntz- 
Greppert apparatus was usually obtained for several minutes preceding 
the experimental period, and observations are given for the preceding 
5 minutes when they were secured. As a rule, the pneumatic nose- 
pieces were used with the spirometer unit and the ordinary form of 
rubber mouthpiece with the Zimtz-Geppert apparatus. The pulse- 
rate was, as in previous comparisons, obtained with the Bowles stetho- 
scope, in nearly all cases 5 coimts being made in a 15-minute period. 
The chest pneumograph was ordinarily used for obtaining the respira- 
tion-rate, especially in the experiments with the Zuntz-Geppert appa- 
ratus. With the spirometer unit it was obtained by means of the 
recording device attached to the drum of the spirometer, but in some 
cases the pnemnograph was also used. In practically all of the experi- 
ments a record of the activity was secured from a pnemnograph placed 
about the hips of the subject, so that slight movements of the body or 
of the legs would be recorded. The subjects used in this comparison 
series differ somewhat from those employed in the earUer comparisons, 
the majority being untrained men. They were mostly medical students 
who were obtainable in the early morning before attending lectures. 
The statistics and results of the 22 experiments are given in the follow- 
ing pages. In addition to the data given in the earUer comparison, 
the average barometric pressure and the average temperature of the air 
in the apparatus are recorded. 

STATISTICS OF EXPERIMENTS. 

H. F. T., January 18, 1912. — Spirometer unit, 4 periods; Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, 2 periods; first three and last periods, spirometer unit; fourth and 
fiftii periods, Zuntz-Geppert apparatus. Pneumatic nosepieces used with 
boUb apparatus. No preliminary ventilation records were taken with the 
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ZuntE-Geppert apparatus, but the subject h^gaa breathii^ into the ^paratus 
as sooD as the attachments were made and a sample of air was taken 1 or 2 
minutes afterwards. 

Pu]»e-rate for the most part regular. Respiration irr^ular. Sections of 
curves obtained in this experiment are reproduced in Egure 39 to show the 
types of respiration exhibited by this subject at different times, and also to 
show (heir relation to the results. In the first period with the spirometer 
unit, the respiration was frequently delayed. This was wholly unconscious. 
The subject had frequently been used for experiments and was therefore accus- 
tomed to this apparatus. In the second period, on the contrary, there was a 
decided increase in the ventilation of the lungs and the effect upon the results 
is clearly shown. Again in the third period with the same apparatus, the respi- 
ration was apnceic. In the first period with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 
the respiration was not distinctively apnceic and the cause for the low carbon- 
dioxide production is not so apparent as with the other apparatus. Unfortu- 




onJiuiuBn' 18. 1012. 

Upper curve, third period; lower aurve, nithpoiod; Ume liuM, miDuMa. 

nately the recording apparatus was not adjusted to show the differentiation 
between the types very clearly. In the last period of the experiment (with 
the spirometer unit), the respiration was very regular. Average barometric 
pressure, 766.0 mm. ; average temperature of air with the spirometer unit, 
22.3° C; with the Zunta-Geppert apparatus, 20.7° C. 

H. F. T., January 19, J9I 2. —Spirometer unit, 4 periods; Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, 3 periods; apparatus alternated. No preliminary ventilation was 
recorded with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus. Kespiration again varying in 
character; with spirometer unit, more or less apnceic in first period of experi- 
ment, markedly apnceic in third period, and for the most part uniform in fifth 
and seventh periods; with Zuntt-Geppert apparatus, apnceic throughout 
second period of experiment, with slow rate and total ventilation of lungs 
slow; long pauses between respirations in fourth period; also many long pauses 
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in sixth period. Average barometric pressure, 753.1 mm.; average tempera- 
ture of air with spirometer unit, 24.3^ C; with Zunts-Geppert apparatus, 
22.0^ C. 

H. F. r., January 27, 1912, — Spirometer unit, 4 periods; Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, 2 periods; periods with each apparatus in series. Subject lay on 
side instead of on back as usual. He said that, in second period with Zunts- 
Geppert apparatus, inhalation seemed difficult and on examination it was 
found that the membrane on the ingoing valve was dry. Pulse-rate for the 
most part uniform. Respiration-rate uniform in cdl periods. Average 
barometric pressure, 755.7 mm.; average temperature of the air in the spi- 
rometer unit, 20.8® C. ; in the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 17.8® C. 

H, F, r., January 29, 1912. — ^Zunts-Geppert apparatus, 3 periods; spirom- 
eter imit, 2 periods; periods with each apparatus in series. With the Zunts- 
Geppert apparatus the more recent form of Zuntz valves (see fig. 19, page 54) 
and covering of fish membrane were used. With spirometer unit, the newer 
form of moistener (see fig. 12, page 37) was employed. Mouthpiece used 
with both apparatus. Subject lay on ri^t side throughout experiment. In 
second period with spirometer unit, subject said that his throat became 
somewhat dry; the moistener was therefore moistened and in the second 
period with this apparatus the subject said that the air seemed more agree- 
able. Pulse-rate in individual periods for the most part uniform. In the 
first period of the experiment the pneumograph was not properly adjusted, so 
that a good record of the respiration was not obtained. In the second period 
there were a number of apnoeic respirations, this being even more marked 
in the third period. In the last two periods of the experiment (with the 
spirometer unit), respiration-rate uniform. Average barometric pressure, 
766.1 nmi.; average temperature of air in spirometer unit, 21.8® C; in Zuntz- 
Geppert apparatus, 19.5® C. 

H. F. T.y January SO, 1912. — Spirometer unit, 3 periods; Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, 3 periods; periods with each apparatus in series. Subject lay on 




T 




I I I ! 

Pio. 40. — ^Tyi>eB of resfurstion of subject H. F. T. with the spirometer unit on January 30, 1912. 

Three-fifths original sise. 

Upper curve, first period; lower curve, second period; time lines, minutes. 
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side during whole experiment; stated that in second period with spirometer 
unit he was quite drowsy. Pulse-rate uniform in all experiments. Respira- 
tion-rate with spirometer unit very uniform in first period, but in the last two- 
thirds of second period and in third period somewhat irregular. With 
Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, respiration-rate in practically all three periods very 
uniform. Sections of curves obtained with the spirometer unit are given in 
figure 40. Average barometric pressure, 753.3 mm. ; average temperature of 
the air in the spirometer unit, 21.0® C; in the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 
18.4® C. 

K. H. A., February 2, 1912, — Spirometer unit, 4 periods; Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, 2 periods; periods with each apparatus in series. Pneiunatic nose- 
pieces with spirometer unit, mouthpiece with Zuntz-Geppert apparatus. 
Pulse-rate fairly uniform in most of the periods. Respiration-rate r^^ar in 
all periods; in third period with spirometer unit there was a tendency for the 
depth of expiration to vary. Average barometric pressure, 750.4 mm.; 
average temperature of air with spirometer unit, 23.0® C. ; with Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, 2^3.6® C. 

K. H. A., Febmary 19, 1912. — Spirometer unit, 5 periods; Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, 2 periods; periods with each apparatus in series. In second period 
subject opened his mouth twice, allowing air to 
escape; data for oxygen consumption not given in 
table, therefore, although the figures for carbon- 
dioxide elimination are given. In third, fourth, and 
fifth periods, respiration regular in rate and fairly 
regular in amount. In fourth period, tendency 
shown for air in respiratory tract at end of respira- 
tion to be irregular. Subject said that in this period 
the noeepieces had been mserted too deeply, which 
interfered somewhat with breathing. Average baro- 
metric pressure, 760.8 mm. ; average temperature of 

air in spirometer unit, 21.6® C; in Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 15.6® C. The 
preliminary ventilation by minutes preceding the two periods with the Zuntz- 
Geppert apparatus is shown herewith. 

H.H.A.y February 5, 1912. — ^Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 2 periods; spirometer 
unit, 3 periods; periods with each apparatus in series. Subject drowsy at 
times. Pidse-rate for the most part regular in individual periods. Respira- 
tion-rate regular in aU periods. Average barometric pressure, 754.3 mm.; 
average temperature of air in spirometer unit, 20.1® C.; in Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, 18.8® C. 

H. H. A., February 6, 1912. — Spirometer unit, 4 periods; Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, 3 periods; periods with each apparatus in series. Pulse-rate in indi- 
vidual periods for the most part uniform. Respiration-rate in all periods 
uniform. Average barometric pressure, 757.3 mm.; average temperature 
of air in spirometer unit, 20.9® C.; in Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 18.7® C. 

H. H. A., February 8, 1912. — Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 3 periods; spi- 
rometer unit, 2 periods; periods with each apparatus in series. Nosepieces 
with Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, mouthpiece with spirometer unit. Subject 
said in general he preferred the mouthpiece, but when used with the spirometer 
unit there was a tendency for the mouth to become dry. His preference was 
therefore to use the nosepieces for the spirometer unit and the mouthpiece 
with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus instead of the reverse, as in the experiment. 
Both pulse-rate and respiration-rate uniform in all of the periods. Average 
barometric pressure, 7M.0 nun.; average temperature of air in spirometer 
unit, 19.0® C. ; in Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 17.3® C. 
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Period 


beginning 


beginning 


9»»60"a.m. 


lO*" 31» a. m. 


litert. 


Hurt. 


5.60 


4.00 


4.00 


5.76 


4.05 


4.95 


4.25 


4.00 


4.15 


4.65 
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H, H, A., February 10, 1912. — Spirometer xinit, 3 pcariods; Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, 2 periods; periods with each apparatus in series. Pulse-rate 
uniform. Respiration uniform in all periods, both in rate and in amount. 
Average barometric pressure, 758.7 mm.; average temperature of air in spi- 
rometer unit, 19.0® C; in Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 17.5® C. 

P. F. J.J Fdnnwry 5, 1912. — Spirometer imit, 4 periods; Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, 3 periods; periods with each I4)paratu8 in series. Subject stated 
that in third period with spirometer unit he found it difficult to breathe, 
especially in inhaling. Respiration-rate uniform in all the periods. Average 
barometric pressure, 753.5 mm.; average temperature of air in spirometer 
unit, 20.3® C. ; in Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 18.3® C. 

P. F. J.y February 7, 1912. — Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 4 periods; spirometer 
unit, 4 periods; periods with each apparatus in series. Subject said it was 
difficult to state which of the two apparatus was the easier, the difference being 
with the nosepieces and mouthpiece rather than with the apparatus. So far as 
resistance weus concerned, he noted no difference between the two. Respira- 
tion uniform, except that in third period with spirometer unit there was a slight 
tendency toward the end for it to be shallow and more rapid. Sections of the 
kymograph records, showing the types of respiration, are given in figure 41. 
Average barometric pressure, 760.0 mm.; average temperature of air in spi- 
rometer unit, 22.7® C.; in Zuntz-Greppert apparatus, 19.4® C. 





I I t I I ■ 

Fio. 41. — T3rpe8 of resiHration of subject P. F. J. with the spirometer unit on February 7, 1912. 

Three-fifths original ase. 

Upper curve, seventh period; \ow& curve, eighth period; time lines, minutes. 

J. E. F., February 12, 1912. — Spirometer unit, 4 periods; Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, 2 periods; periods with each apparatus in 
series. Pulse-rate varied somewhat in the different 
periods. Respiration-rate uniform so far as the indi- 
vidual periods were concerned. Average barometric 
pressure, 762.8 mm.; average temperature of air in 
spirometer unit, 19.4® C. ; in Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 
18.9® C. The preliminary ventilation by minutes pre- 
ceding the two periods with the Zuntz-Geppert appa- 
ratus is shown herewith. 

H. W. E.y February U, 1912.-^pirometeT unit, 3 
periods; Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 2 periods; periods with each apparatus in 
series. Pulse-rate in individual periods uniform. With spirometer unit, res- 
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Period 


Period 


boffinning 


beginning 


8»»00F»a.m. 


8^38»a.m. 


lUen. 


UUn. 


5.25 


4.45 


4.90 


5.90 


4.05 


3.95 


4.55 


4.50 


5.15 


• • • • 



Period 


Period 


Period 


beginning 


beginning 


beginning 


10^ 14" a. m. 


10i'49>>a.m. 


ll>»28»a.m. 


liUrt, 


•^•^••« 


liters. 


5.7 


5.6 


6.1 


6.6 


6.1 


6.55 


4.7 


5.55 


4.50 


4.1 


6.25 


4.05 


5.0 


6.60 


3.85 



piration in first two periods uniform and regular. In third period somewhat 
irregular, with a number of pauses and shallow respirations; in this period he 
was drowsy and seemed to be nearly asleep. With the Zuntz-Geppert appara- 
tus respiration somewhat irregular, as shown by the 
pneumograph record, the position of the chest varying 
at different times. There were also a number of pauses 
in the respiration. Average barometric pressure, 
770 mm.; average temperature of air in the spiro- 
meter unit, 21.1^ C; in Zuntz-Greppert apparatus, 
19.9** C. The preliminary ventilation by minutes 
preceding the two periods with the Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus is shown herewith. 

H. B. L., February «0, /Pi;?.— Spirometer unit, 4 
periods; Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 3 periods; periods with each apparatus in 
series. Nosepieces used with both forms of apparatus. In the periods with 
the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus subject was 
drowsy and in one of them he was asleep. 
Of the two forms of apparatus he preferred 
the spirometer unit, as he found it easier 
to breathe with this apparatus. He was 
unable to tell when the three-way valve 
was thrown, as he detected no difference 
between the room air and the air in the 
ventilating circuit. Pulse-rate had wide 
range in all periods, varying as much as 
10 beats per minute. Respiration with 
both apparatus very uniform. Average barometric pressure, 767.6 mm.; 
average temperature of air in spirometer unit, 20.2^ C; in Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, 18.6** C. The preliminary ventilation by minutes preceding the 
three periods with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus is shown herewith. 

H. B. L., February £1, iPlf.— Subject had light breakfast; experiment began 
12*» 49"* p. m. Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, 4 periods; spirom- 
eter unit, 4 periods; apparatus 
alternating for the most part. 
Pulse-rate varied somewhat in 
individual periods. Respiration 
uniform in each period. Aver- 
age barometric pressure, 757.3 
mm.; average temperature of 
air in spirometer unit, 20.1® C. ; 
in Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 

16.9® C. The preliminary ventilation by minutes preceding the four periods 
with the ZuntzAjreppert apparatus is shown herewith. 

H. B. L., February 28, IW;?.— Subject had light 
breakfast at about 7 a.m. ; experiment began 2^ 10~ 
p. m. Spirometer unit, 3 periods; Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, 2 periods; apparatus alternated. Pulse- 
rate varied in most of the periods. With spirometer 
unit, respiration varied, being regular in the first half 
of period but apnoeic in character in the leust part of 
the period. This was especially apparent in the first 
and second periods. With the Zuntz-Geppert appa- 



Period 


Period 


Period 


Period 


beginning 


beginning 


beginning 


beginning 


12»» 49" p. no. 


2*» 08P p. m. 


3>»29^p.m. 


4>»23«p.m. 


lUtrs, 


liters. 


mere. 


liters. 


5.6 


6.9 


7.95 


6.7 


6.2 


5.3 


5.1 


5.2 


5.5 


4.6 


6.25 


4.9 


5.0 


4.25 


5.7 


6.0 


5.7 


5.1 


6.65 


5.9 



Period 


Period 


beginning 


beginning 


3*» 13" p. m. 


4>»17»p.m. 


litere. 


Uiere. 


5.95 


5.70 


5.75 


5.90 


6.80 


7.10 


5.40 


5.45 


7.10 


6.75 
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Period 


Period 


beginning 


hAjrinning 


9^55»a.m. 


lUert, 


lUen. 


4.5 


6.55 


5.25 


4.15 


4.85 


5.10 


5.10 


3.50 


5.00 


4.45 



ratus, respiration was regular in rate but varying in depth, the position of the 
chest as indicated by the pneumograph being different at different times. 
Average barometric pressure, 754.5 mm.; average temp^ture of air in both 
apparatus, 20.5^ C. The preliminary ventilation by minutes preceding the 
two periods with the Zunt^-Geppert apparatus is shown herewith. 

M. B., Febnuxry ««, iW;^.— Spirometer unit, 2 
periods; Zuntz-Greppert apparatus, 2 periods; appa- 
ratus alternated. Pulse-rate fairly uniform in the 
different periods. Pneumograph with Zuntz-Gep- 
pert apparatus did not work properly and accord- 
ingly the curves do not show the character of the 
respiration plainly. Average barometric pressure, 
735.3 mm. ; average temperature of air in spirometer 
unit, 19.3® C; in Zuntz4jieppert apparatus, 15.4® C. 
The preliminary ventilation by mmutes preceding 
the three periods with the Zuntz-Greppert apparatus is shown herewith. 

M. B., February 27, iPi;?.— Zuntz-Gep- 
pert apparatus, 3 periods ; spirometer unit, 

2 periods; apparatus alternated for the 
most part. Pulse-rate for the most part 
uniform. Respiration regular in the indi- 
vidual periods but varying from one period 
to another. Average barometric pressure, 
740.3 mm.; average temperature of air in 
spirometer unit, 21.0® C; in Zuntz-Grep- 
pert apparatus, 18.7® C. The preliminary 
ventilation by minutes preceding the three 
periods with the Zuntz-Deppert apparatus is shown herewith. 

M. B., March 2, /Pi;^.— Subject had 
light breakfast at about 7 a. m. ; experi- 
ment b^an 1** 12™ p. m. Spirometer unit, 

3 periods; Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 3 
periods; apparatus alternated. Mouth- 
piece used for both apparatus. Pulse-rate 
regular. Respiration uniform in individ- 
ual periods. Average barometric pressure, 
766.9 mm.; average temperature of air in 
spirometer unit, M.6® C; in Zuntz-Gep- 
pert apparatus, 19.1® C. The preliminary ventilation by minutes preceding 
the three periods with the Zuntz-Greppert apparatus is shown herewith. 

Ma. B.f February 29, 1912. — Spirometer unit, 3 
periods; Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 2 periods; first, 
second, and last periods with spirometer unit, third 
and fourth periods with Zuntz-Geppert apparatus. 
Pneumatic nosepieces used with both apparatus. 
Subject active in first period with Zuntz-Geppert 
apparatus, but in others fairly quiet. Pulse-rate 
regular; also respiration. Average barometric pres- 
sure, 762.7 mm. ; average temperature of air in spiro- 
meter unit, 21.1® C; in Zuntz-Geppert apparatus, 
20.6® C. The preliminary ventilation by minutes preceding the two periods 
with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus is shown herewith. 



Period 


Period 


Period 


beginning 


beginning 


beginning 


8^28»a.m. 


9^50"a.m. 


10^ 41« a. m. 


Uter; 


UUf. 


Ww^w •• 


5.1 


5.8 


5.1 


5.6 


4.9 


4.9 


4.9 


5.85 


4.85 


5.85 


5.55 


5.1 


• • • • 


5.60 


5.35 



Period 


Period 


Period 


beginning 


beginning 


beginning 


l>»50»p.m. 


2*»53^p.m. 


4>»01«p.m. 


Iii9n. 


lUen. 


liltTB. 


4.65 


4.2 


4.4 


5.05 


4.8 


5.0 


5.00 


4.85 


5.2 


4.05 


4.75 


5.0 


3.85 


5.4 


6.1 



Period 


Period 


beginning 


beginning 


0i'46*a.m. 


10»'48-a.m. 


lUen. 


liieT9. 


6.35 


5.5 


6.35 


5.9 


6.45 


5.45 


6.4 


5.95 


6.9 


5.2 
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COMPARISONS OF RESPIRATORY EXCHANGE. 



DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 

The results of the experiments are given in table 10, with an average 
for each apparatus for every experiment and a general average for each 
apparatus for the whole series of comparisons. The greatest average 
difference in the respiratory exchange with the two methods is shown in 
the results for the carbon-dioxide elimination, that with the Zuntz- 
Geppert apparatus being 176 c.c. and for the spirometer unit 182 c.c. 
The average oxygen consumption with the two apparatus is nearly 
identical, t. 6., 220 c.c. for the Zimtz-Geppert apparatus and 219 c.c. for 
the spirometer unit; the respiratory quotient is 0.80 for the Zuntz- 
Greppert apparatus and 0.83 for the spirometer unit. The average 
pulse-rate is 58.5 for both apparatus. There is only a slight difference 
in the average respiration-rate, which is 12.3 for the Zuntz-Greppert 
apparatus as compared with 12.5 for the spirometer unit. The average 
ventilation per minute and volume per respiration are slightly lower with 
the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus (4.45 Uters and 448 c.c, respectively) than 
with the spirometer unit (4.76 Uters and 480 c.c, respectively). 

Tablb 19. — Respiraiory exchange in comparieon ezperimerUa wiih the ZwfdxrOepwrt apparatue 
and the Benedict respiration apparatus {^romder unii), (Without food,) 



Subject, date, method, 
and time. 



g a s 
a « 2. 



H CD a 
O 



o *; 

■»* a 

OB cr 
OS 






< 



li 



III 

g a-g 



I 



> 



Composition of 
expired air. 



Carbon 
dioxide. 



Oxygen. 



H, F. T. 
Jan. 18, 1012: 

Spirometer unit: 
6»»3»»a. m 
7 02 a. m 

7 28 a. m 

8 40 a. m 
Average 

Zunts-Geppert: 
7** 66™ a. m 
8 20 a. m 
Average 

Jan. 19, 1912: 

Spirometer unit: 
6*» 19"» a. m 

7 14 a.m 

8 06 a. m 
8 51 a. m 

Average 

Zunts-Geppert : 
6"» 50"» a. m 

7 40 a. m 

8 31 a. m 
Average 

Jan. 27, 1912: 

Spirometer unit: 
6»» 32« a. m- 

6 54 a. m 

7 16 a. m 
7 35 a. m 

Average 



C.C. 

166 
188 
177 
172 
176 

152 
171 
16S 



195 
157 
184 
166 
176 

134 
147 
158 
146 



185 
155 
159 
171 
168 



C.C 

195 
185 
191 
212 
196 

189 
199 
194 



213 
189 
198 
202 

eoi 

182 
195 
223 

too 



213 
198 
198 
212 

m>6 



0.850 
1.015 
10.925 
.810 
.900 

.800 
.860 
.890 



915 

.830 
930 
.820 
.876 

735 
755 
710 
,730 



.870 
.785 
.805 
.805 
.8B0 



51.5 


51.5 


51.5 


53.5 


62.0 


53.0 


53.0 


63.0 


52.0 


49.5 


54.0 


54.5 


62.6 


48.5 


49.0 


52.5 


60.0 


56.5 


56.5 


53.5 


53.0 


66.0 



9.5 
10.4 

9.0 
10.4 

9.8 

11.4 
10.4 
10.9 



9.1 
9.3 
9.9 
11.1 
9.9 

8.4 
10.4 
11.2 
10.0 



11.2 

9.9 

9.8 

10.6 

10.4 



liters. 
4.23 
5.19 
4.40 
4.97 
470 

4.20 
4.57 
439 



4.76 
4.42 
5.07 

5.28 
4.88 

3.64 
4.14 
4.83 
4.20 



5.18 
4.15 
4.32 
4.64 
4.67 



c.e. 
534 
599 
587 
573 
673 

433 
517 
476 



638 
580 
627 
582 
607 

520 
483 
516 
606 



563 
510 
537 
533 
636 



p, ct. 



p. ct. 



3.71 
3.83 
3.77 



16.55 
16.65 

16.60 



3.83 
3.70 
3.42 
3.66 



16.11 
16.36 
16.50 
16.39 
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Tabli 19. — Respiratory exdumge in ccmparimm experimenU with the ZuntM^Oeppert apparatu$ 
and the Benedict respiration apparattie (spirometer unit), (WithotU food.)— Kk^nimued. 



Subject, date, method, 
and time. 


Carbon dioxide 
eliminated 
per minute. 


Oxygen ab- 
sorbed per 
minute. 


Respiratory 
quotient. 


Average pulse- 
rate. 


Average respira- 
tion-rate. 


Ventilation per 
minute (re- 
duced). 


Volume per res- 
piration. 


Composition of 
expired air. 


Carbon 
dioxide. 


Oxygen. 


H, F. T. — Continued. 
Jan. 27, 1912 — Continued. 
Zunta-Geppert: 

8^ 07™ a. m 

8 33 a. m 

Aven^gfi 


ex. 
144 
164 

164 

151 
154 
129 
14S 

182 
157 
170 

140 
135 
143 
139 

147 
141 
149 
146 


C.C. 

187 
212 
»X> 

182 
186 
165 
178 

175 

178 
177 

195 


0.770 

.775 
.770 

.830 
.830 
.780 
.816 

1.040 

0.880 

.960 

.720 


51.5 
54.0 
63.0 

52.0 
50.0 
49.0 
60.6 

54.0 
49.0 
61.6 

53.5 
49.0 
48.5 
60.6 

49.5 
49.0 
48.5 
49.0 


9.7 
12.9 
ll.S 

11.2 

10.3 

9.4 

10.3 

11.1 
10.4 
10.8 

10.0 

9.9 

10.1 

10.0 

11.0 

10.2 

9.9 

tO.4 


litera. 

4.04 

.4.13 

4.09 

4.63 
4.42 
4.14 
4-40 

5.46 
4.68 
6.07 


c.c. 
505 
380 

44S 

493 
504 
517 
606 

580 
525 
663 


p. et. 
3.60 
4.01 
3.81 

3.30 
3.51 
3.13 
3.31 


p. ct. 
16.53 
16.04 
16.29 

17.14 
16.89 
17.14 
17.06 


Jan. 29, 1912: 
Zunts-Geppert: 

6** 52" a. m 

7 24 a. m 

7 48 a. m 

Average 


Spirometer unit: 

8*»15~a. m 

8 36 a. m 

Average 










Jan. 30, 1912: 

Spirometer unit: 

6'>44«a. m 

7 07 a. m 

7 27 a. m 

Average 






3.70 
3.99 
3.86 

4.06 
3.77 
4.35 
4.06 


458 
482 
470 

444 
446 
527 

472 














196 

199 
199 
179 
192 


• ••»•• 

.716 

.740 
.710 
.830 
.760 






Zunts-Geppert: 

8»»0y»a. m 

8 21 a. m 

8 38 a. m 

Aven^gfi 


3.68 
3.78 
3.46 
3.64 


16.29 
15.98 
16.99 
16.42 




Km H, A* 

Feb. 2, 1912: 

Spirometer unit: 

8*»43"a. m 

9 08 a. m 

9 35 a. m 

10 07 a. m 

Average 


194 
183 
195 
186 
190 

157 
144 
161 

189 
164 
180 
172 
171 
176 

197 
176 

187 


222 
225 
218 
217 

202 
223 
913 

228 


.875 
.815 
.895 
.855 
.860 

.780 
.650 
.710 

.830 


46.0 
46.0 
47.0 

'46'.'6' 

46.0 
42.0 

uo 

44.5 
44.5 
46.0 
42.5 
US 

49.0 
42.0 
45.6 


12.7 
11.5 
12.0 
11.6 
12.0 

12.7 
12.9 
12.8 

11.9 
12.9 
11.3 
10.5 
12.9 
11.9 

15.6 
13.7 
14-7 


5.22 
4.69 
5.08 
4.78 
494 

4.56 
3.93 
4.26 

4.60 
4.38 
4.44 
4.20 
4.56 

4.U 

4.22 

4.77 
4.60 


504 
500 
519 
506 
607 

433 
366 
4O0 

467 
411 
475 

484 
427 
463 

325 
418 
372 






















Zunts-Geppert: 

llkognia. xn 

11 20 a. m 

Average 


3.48 
3.71 
3.60 


16.72 
15.68 
16.20 


Feb. 19, 1912: 
Spirometer imit: 

7*^13^a. m 

7 43 a. m 

8 20 a.m 

8 51 a. m 

9 17 a. m 

Avottge 






230 
241 
238 
234 

246 
232 
2S9 


.785 
.715 
.720 
.760 

.800 
.760 
.780 


















Zunts-Geppert: 

9»»59»a.m 

10 31 a. m 

Average 


4.70 
3.72 
4.21 


15.35 
16.32 
16.84 
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Tablb 19. — Be9piraUfry txthange in oomparwrn experimenU with the ZunU-Otppert apparotiM 
and the Benedict respiration apparatus {spirometer unit). (Without /ood.)— -Continued. 



Subject, date, method, 
and time. 



•SI 

d g a 



M 
H 

o 






a 







I 



1 

u 



a o 

g a-S 






I 



^ 



Composition of 
expired air. 



Carbon 
dioxide. 



Oxygen. 



JjT. JU. il. 

Feb. 3, 1012: 
Zunts-Geppert: 
8^3d^a.m 
9 03 a. m 
Average 

Spirometer unit: 
1 

9*»-67" a. m 

10 24 a. m 

Average 

Feb. 6, 1912: 

Spirometer unit: 
6»»29^a.m 

6 50 a. m 

7 14 a. m 

7 35 a.m 
Average 

Zunts-Geppert: 
7*» 53™ a. m 

8 14 a. m 
8 32 a. m 

Average 

Feb. 8, 1912: 

Zunts-Geppert: 
6»»40^a.m 
7 08 a. m 

7 30 a. m 
Average 

Spirometer unit: 
8'> 04™ a. m 

8 24 a. m 
Average 

Feb. 10, 1912: 
Spirometer unit: 
6** 34™ a. m 

6 59 a.m 

7 20 a. m 
Average 

Zunti-Geppert: 
7*»54"a. m 

8 24 a.m 
Average 



e.e, 
173 
176 
176 

193 
195 
193 

194 



186 
178 
182 
183 
18S 

182 
187 
179 
18S 



180 
179 
185 
181 

189 
187 
188 



190 
187 
178 
18S 

177 
187 
18t 



ex. 
217 
215 
816 

238 
244 
229 
gS7 



202 
199 
198 
212 
90S 

212 
215 
220 
816 



212 
224 
218 
818 

213 
217 
816 



216 
213 
222 
817 

209 
218 
814 



10.800 
.820 
.810 

.810 
.800 
.845 
.880 



.920 
.895 
.920 
.865 
.896 

.860 
.865 
.815 
.846 



850 
.800 
845 
8S0 

885 
860 
876 



.880 
.880 
.800 
.866 

.845 
.860 
.860 



61.5 
65.0 
63.6 

59.0 
61.5 
65.0 
68.0 



60.5 
58.0 
56.5 
57.0 
68.0 

60.0 
62.5 
59.0 
60.6 



64.5 
60.5 
59.5 
61.6 

61.5 
63.5 
68. 



66.5 
62.0 
61.0 
63.0 

62.0 
63.5 
63.0 



12.8 
10.9 
11.9 

12.6 
12.7 
12.7 
18.7 



12.2 
12.6 
13.5 
11.9 
18.6 

12.0 
11.3 
12.9 
18.1 



16.2 
14.6 
14.4 
16.1 

13.3 
13.6 
13.6 



11.3 

9.6 

11.2 

10.7 

11.7 
11.3 
11.6 



liten. 
4.16 
4.09 
4. 13 

4.68 
4.75 

4.77 
4.73 



4.49 
4.39 
4.50 
4.42 

4-46 

4.35 
4.42 
4.46 
4-41 



4.59 
4.60 
4.52 
4.67 

4.75 
4.75 
4.76 



4.44 
4.26 
4.16 
4.89 

3.79 
4.22 
4.01 



ex. 
390 
447 
419 

453 
457 

458 
466 



447 
424 
405 
451 
438 

434 
471 
413 
439 



338 
382 
379 
59^ 

436 
426 
431 



477 
537 
450 
488 

390 
444 



p. c<. 
4.20 
4.34 
-*.f7 



4.21 
4.25 
4.04 
4.17 



3.95 
3.93 
4.16 
4.01 



4.71 
4.46 
4.69 



p,cL 
15.94 
15.89 



16.22 
16.21 
16.20 
16.81 



16.49 
16.20 
16.21 
16.30 



15.59 
15.93 
16.76 



P. F. /. 
Feb. 5, 1912: 

Spirometer unit: 

9*» 01™ a. m 

9 22 a. m 

9 44 a. m 

10 20 a. m 

Average 



204 
195 
194 
195 
197 



236 
239 
233 
236 
836 



.865 
.815 
.835 
.825 
.836 



80.5 
77.0 
77.6 
75.5 
77.6 



7.1 
8.7 
9.8 
8.5 
8.6 



4.42 
4.39 
4.47 
4.48 
4M 



761 
616 
558 

644 
646 



^EiXaet time not known. 
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Tablb 19. — Respiraiory exchange in eompari^on expenmenU with the ZurUn^hpperi afparaiue 
and the Benedict reepiratian apparatue {epirameter unit). (Without food.) — Continued. 



Subject, date, method, 
and time. 


Carbon dioxide 
eliminated 
per minute. 


Oxygen ab- 
sorbed per 
minute. 


Respiratory 
quotient. 


Averngfi pulse- 
rate. 


II 


Ventilation per 
minute (re- 
duced). 


Volume per res- 
piration. 


Composition of 
expired air. 


Carbon 
dioxide. 


Oxygen. 


P, F. J. — Continued. 




















Feb. 5, 1912 — Continued. 




















Zunti-Geppert: 

10^48^a.m 


e.c 
177 


cc 
236 


0.750 


71.5 


8.0 


liten. 
3.69 


cc. 
556 


p. ct. 

4.83 


p. d, 
14.89 


11 23 a. m 


191 


248 


.770 


71.0 


7.8 


4.17 


641 


4.62 


15.27 


11 44 a.m 


200 


270 


.740 


72.5 


8.0 


4.31 


653 


4.67 


15.02 


Average 


189 


t61 


.766 


71.6 


7.9 


406 


617 


4.71 


16.06 


Feb. 7, 1912: 




















Zunts-Geppert: 

8^45^a.m 


207 


259 


.800 


80.5 


6.3 


4.20 


789 


4.96 


15.03 


9 12 a. m 


206 


257 


.810 


77.5 


7.5 


4.30 


677 


4.87 


15.19 


9 36 a. m 


190 


251 


.755 


75.0 


8.5 


3.85 


546 


4.96 


14.75 


10 06 a. m 


194 


250 


.775 


70.5 


8.6 


4.24 


591 


4.61 


15.32 


Average 


too 


t6A 


.786 


76.0 


7.7 


4.16 


661 


4.86 


16.07 


Spirometer unit: 

10^ 35^ a. m 

11 00 a.m 

11 20 a. m 

11 41 a. m 

Average 


188 
188 
172 
188 

184 


244 
229 
232 
247 

tS8 


.770 
.820 
.740 
.760 
.776 


64.0 
67.5 
61.5 
69.0 
66.6 


10.8 
10.8 
14.0 
11.2 
11.7 


4.58 
4.57 
4.38 
4.58 
4.6S 


514 
513 
379 
496 
476 


TT • ^'^ 


























/. E. F. 




















Feb. 12, 1912: 




















Spirometer unit: 

8»»56~a.m 

9 20 a. m 

9 44 a.m 

10 11 a. m 

Average 


203 
201 
183 
194 
196 


272 
241 
227 
227 


.745 
.835 
.805 
.855 
.806 


59.0 
57.5 
56.0 
54.5 
67.0 


9.1 
8.9 
11.2 
9.7 
9.7 


4.91 
4.92 
4.88 
4.99 
4.93 


651 
666 
525 
620 
6t6 






















Zunts-Geppert: 

11^07" a. m 


194 


254 


.765 


50.5 


11.3 


5.29 


559 


3.70 


16.38 


11 40 a.m 


184 


245 


.750 


54.0 


11.8 


4.04 


404 


4.59 


15.19 


Average 


189 


$60 


.760 


62.6 


11.6 


4.67 


482 


4.16 


16.79 




H. It . A. 




















Feb. 14, 1912: 




















Spirometer unit: 

6»»31"a.m 

6 55 a.m 

7 21 a.m 


186 
186 
201 
191 


211 
214 
204 
210 


.880 
.870 
.985 
.910 


47.5 
48.0 
51.0 
49.0 


11.5 
11.0 
10.9 
11.1 


4.56 
4.53 

4.98 
4.69 


473 
492 
546 
604 


















Zunts-Geppert: 

8»»00F"a. m 


201 


221 


.910 


50.0 


10.9 


4.60 


495 


4.39 


16.24 


8 38 a. m 


194 


237 


.820 


47.5 


10.2 


4.59 


530 


4.26 


15.97 


Average 


198 


tt9 


.866 


49.0 


10.6 


4.60 


613 


4.33 


16.11 




H. B» L» 




















Feb. 20. 1912: 




















Spirometer unit: 

8»»01"a.m 

8 33 a. m 

9 00 a. m 

9 29 a. m 


201 
177 
151 
179 


239 
229 
206 
218 


.840 
.775 
.735 
.820 


70.0 
63.0 
60.5 
61.5 


14.2 
13.4 
13.2 
13.8 


5.0 
4.7 
4.2 
4.7 


427 
428 
376 
446 


















Average. 


177 


M9 


.796 


64.0 


13.7 


47 


419 
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Tablb 19.—- 
and the 




_ exchm(f$meompmi$onexpenmeni8 with the ZwU^/hpp^ 
retpiraiion appatahu (spirometer tmit). (Withomt food,) — Contmued. 



Subject, date, method, 
and time. 



.2*3 

'Odd 
d d S 

o 



d'« . 

^ o *3 
Had 



o ^ 

-I 

OB ^ 

OS 




ga-S 



Is 

si 



^ 



Ck>mpoflition of 
expired air. 



Carbon 
dioxide. 



Oxygen. 



H, B. L — Continued. 
Feb. 20, 1912 — Continued. 
Zunts-Geppert: 

10»'14"a. m 

10 49 a. m 

11 28 a.m 

Average 

Feb. 21, 1912 :» 
Zunts-Geppert: 

12»»49*p. m 

2 08 p. m 

3 29 p. m 

4 23 p. m 

Average 

Spirometer unit: 

l>»28»p. m 

2 35 p. m 

2 56 p. m 

3 54 p. m 

Average 

Feb. 28, 1912:* 
Spirometer unit: 

2*»3T"p. m 

3 44 p. m 

4 44 p. m 

Average 

Zunts-Geppert: 

3*» 13" p. m 

4 17 p. m 

Average 



ex. 
179 
183 
191 
184 



171 
177 
160 
189 
J74 

197 
201 
184 
191 
199 



180 
185 
191 

186 

181 
186 
184 



ex. 

226 

231 

229 

t$9 



229 
229 
202 
237 
$$4 

237 



0.790 
.795 
.830 
.805 



745 
775 
790 
800 
775 

830 



241 
t39 



229 



795 

810 



785 



236 

229 
233 
tSl 



810 
.795 

.785 

800 

.796 



62.5 
65.5 
64.0 
64.0 



59.5 
63.0 
66.0 
67.5 
64.0 

63.5 
59.5 
61.0 
64.0 
6g.O 



63.0 
64.0 
66.0 
64.5 

63.5 
67.0 
65.5 



12.9 
13.5 
13.3 
IS.g 



13.7 
15.0 
16.7 
14.5 
16.0 

14.0 
14.8 
15.4 
15.5 
14 9 



15.' 
15.6 
15.4 
15.5 

14.6 
15.6 
15.0 



litert. 
4.73 
4.78 
5.09 

4.87 



4.68 
4.67 
4.93 
5.33 
4. 90 

5.46 



ex. 



5.60 
5.53 



5.24 
5.39 
5.53 
6.S9 

5.03 
5.04 
6.04 



Feb. 22, 1912: 
Spirometer unit: 
8^26»a.m 
9 24 a. m. 
Average 



Zunts-Geppert: 
9*»02»a. m 
9 55 a. m 
Average 



Feb. 27, 1912: 
Zunts-Geppert: 
8^29»a.m 
9 50 a. m 
10 41 a. m, 
Average 



Spirometer unit: 
9*» 07™ a. m 
11 09 a. m. 
Average 



180 
163 
17g 

167 
169 
168 



184 
202 
179 
188 

184 
170 
177 



229 
205 
gl7 

206 
202 

904 



213 
228 
212 
tl8 

224 
176 

900 



.785 
.795 
.790 

.810 
.815 
.815 



.865 
.890 
.845 
.860 

.820 
.965 
.885 



60.5 
57.5 
59.0 

59.5 
58.0 
69.0 



64.0 
65.0 
62.0 
6S.5 

62.5 
61.0 
69.0 



14.8 
18.1 
16.5 

13.3 
14.1 
1S.7 



13.7 
16.0 
14.5 
14-7 

15.5 
12.6 
14.1 



5.08 
4.45 

4.77 

4.33 
3.98 
4. 16 



4.44 
5.24 
4.61 
4.76 

4.70 
4.30 
4.50 



427 

458 
44s 



411 
374 
354 
445 

S96 

473 



439 

466 



413 
421 
437 

4^4 

414 
388 
401 



431 
308 
S70 

407 
352 
S75 



398 
401 
390 
S96 

378 
424 

401 



p. cL 
3.81 
3.85 

3.78 
3.81 



3.68 
3.82 
3.27 
3.58 
3.59 



3.62 
3.72 
3.^ 



3.89 
4.18 
4M 



4.17 
3.89 
3.90 
3.99 



p.ct, 
16.37 
16.33 
16.59 

16. 43 



16.31 
16.27 
17.02 
16.69 
16.57 



16.58 
16.51 
iff. 55 



16.36 
16.05 
16.91 



16.28 
16.70 
16.50 
I6.49 



Subject had lii^t breakfast. 



^Subject had light breakfast about 7 a. m. 
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Table 19. — Retviraiory exchange in eamparieon experiments with the Zunt^-^leppert apparaitu 
and the Beneaict respiration apparatus (spirometer unit), {Without food,) — Continued. 



Subject, date, method, 
and time. 



a a s 






S 



M- 3 



H B 



•§ 



*•* o 

00 cr 
« 

(4 



9 



i 



O T 

« o 






ga-S 






"3 



Composition of 
expired air. 



Carbon 
dioxide. 



Oxygen. 



M. B. — Continued. 
Mar. 2, 1912: 

Spirometer unit: 

1^ 12" p. m> . . . . 

2 16 p. m 

3 30 p. m 

Average 

Zunti-Geppert: 

l"* 6(F p. m 

2 63 p. m 

4 01 p. m 

Average 

Ma, B. 

Feb. 29, 1912: 

Spirometer unit: 

8*»43^a. m 

9 09 a. m 

11 15 a. m 

Average 

Zunti-Geppert: 

9*» 46^ a. m 

10 48 a. m 

Average 

Arithmetical average of all 
experiments with spi- 
rometer unit 

Arithmetical average of all 
experiments with Zuntx- 
Geppert apparatus 



ex, 
171 
166 
179 
172 

172 
161 
175 
169 



ex, 

225 

216 

218 

220 

222 
199 
211 
211 



10.760 
.770 
.820 
,780 

.775 
.810 
.825 
.800 



67.0 
65.5 
64.0 
65,6 

65.5 
64.0 
65.5 
66.0 



14.2 
12.6 
17.7 
148 

10.8 
11.3 
14.7 
12.S 



liters, 
4.49 
4.38 
5.37 
4-76 

4.16 
4.21 
4.72 
4.96 



ex, 
379 
416 
364 
386 

451 
441 
376 
42S 



p, ct. 



p, et. 



4.16 
3.85 
3.73 
S.91 



15.86 
16.41 
16.63 
16.S0 



217 
226 
220 
2^1 

223 
210 
217 



257 
265 
266 
26S 

260 
256 
268 



845 

855 

.825 

.840 

.860 
825 
840 



68.5 
63.5 
55.5 
62.6 

63.5 
56.0 
60.0 



19.9 
19.8 
21.4 

20,4 

18.1 
19.5 
18,8 



5.85 
6.05 
6.02 
6.97 

5.71 
4.95 
6. S3 



355 
368 
339 
364 

376 
304 
340 



3.94 
4.28 
4.11 



16.52 
15.97 
16.26 



182 



176 



219 



.830 



220 .800 



58.5 



58.5 



12.5 



12.3 



4.76 



4.46 



488 



448 



^Subject had light breakfast at about 7 a. m. 

The differences in the individual experiments are given in table 20, 
the values for the spirometer unit being used for the base-line. If 
these differences are considered, it will be found that on the whole the 
variations between the two apparatus are not very large. The 
greatest differences are foimd with the subject H. F. T., who was an 
extremely difficult subject to work with, as, without consciousness on his 
part, his respiration showed frequent periods of apncea. It will be 
seen that in nearly all of the experiments with this subject, the carbon- 
dioxide production with the Zimtz-Geppert apparatus is lower than 
with the spirometer unit and that there is a somewhat marked differ- 
ence in the respiratory quotient. There is likewise a large difference 
in the volume per respiration, this volume being much smaller with the 
Zimtz-Geppert apparatus than with the spirometer unit. The subject 
K. H. A. shows a somewhat wide variation on February 2. In the 
experiment on this date, all of the periods with the spirometer unit 
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preceded thcNse with the Zuntz-Greppert apparatus, which may in part 
account for the difference in the results. The value of 144 c.c. per 
minute for the carbon-dioxide production for the period beginning at 
jjh 2om 1^, jj^^ ig probably incorrect, although there are no indications 
that there was an error in the technique. The results with H. H. A. 
show good agreement, with the exception of those obtained in the 
first experiment, in which the values for the spirometer unit show a 
markedly higher metabolism than those for the Zimtz-Greppert appa- 
ratus. With P. F. J. the differences are both plus and minus. The 
high average obtained for the oxygen consumption on February 5 with 

Table 20. — VcariaHana of average resuUs obiained with the Zuntt^Oeppert apparatue from thaee 
obtained %nth the Benedict respiration apparatus (epinmeter unit). 



Subject. 


Date. 


Carbon 
dioxide 
elimi- 
nated per 
minute. 


Oxygen 
absorbed 

per 
minute. 


Resi^ra- 

tory 
quotient. 


Average 
pulse- 
rate. 


Average 

resfnra- 

tion- 

rate. 


Ventik^ 

tion per 

minute 

(reduced). 


Volume 

per 
reepinif- 

tion. 




1912 


ex. 


ex. 




1 
( 

1 








o. F. X 


Jan. 18 


-14 


- 2 


-0.07 


1 + 1.0 


+1.1 


-0.31 


- 98 




Jan. 19 


-30 


- 1 


- .146 


- 2.6 


+ .1 


- .68 


-101 




Jan. 27 


-14 


- 6 


- .060 


- 2.0 


+ .9 


- .48 


- 93 




Jan. 29 


-25 


+ 1 


- .156 


- 1.0 


- .6 


- .67 


- 48 




Jan. 30 


+ 7 


- 3 


+ .045 


- 1.5 


+ .4 


+ .21 


+ 2 


J^« H. A 


Feb. 2 


-39 


- 8 


- .150 


- 2.6 


+ .8 


- .69 


-107 




Feb. 19 


+ 12 


+ 6 


+ .03 


+ 1.0 


+2.8 


+ .06 


- 81 




Feb. 3 


-19 


-21 


- .01 


+ 1.6 


- .8 


- .60 


- 37 




Feb. 6 


+ 1 


+13 


- .05 


+ 2.5 


- .5 


- .04 


+ 7 




Feb. 8 


- 7 


+ 3 


- .046 


- 1.0 


+ 1.6 


- .18 


- 65 




Feb. 10 


- 3 


- 3 


- .006 





+ .8 


- .28 


- 71 


Mr* St t J 


Feb. 5 


- 8 


+ 15 


- .08 


- 6.0 


- .6 


- .38 


- 28 




Feb. 7 


+ 16 


+ 16 


+ .01 


+ 10.5 


-4.0 


- .38 


+ 75 : 


J. £• r 


Feb. 12 


- 6 


+ 8 


- .045 


- 4.6 


+ 1.9 


- .26 


-134 


H. W. Hj . . . . . 


Feb. 14 


+ 7 


+19 


- .046 





- .5 


- .09 


+ 9 


H. D, L 


Feb. 20 


+ 7 


+ 6 


+ .01 





- .5 


+ .17 


+ 24 




Feb. 21 


-19 


-16 


- .036 


+ 2.0 


+ .1 


- .63 


- 60 




Feb. 28 


- 1 


- 2 





+ 1.0 


- .6 


- .35 


- 23 


M. B 


Feb. 22 


- 4 


-13 


+ .025 





-2.8 


- .61 


+ 5 




Feb. 27 


+ 11 


+18 


- .025 


+ 1.5 


+ .6 


+ .26 


- 6 




Mar. 2 


- 3 


- 9 


+ .02 


- .5 


-2.6 


- .39 


+ 37 


Ma.B 

Average vai 


Feb. 29- 
riation 


- 4 


- 5 





- 2.5 


-2.2 


- .64 


- 14 


12 


9 


.05 


2.0 


i 
1.2 


.38 


51 



the Zimtz-Geppert apparatus is due, in part at least, to the high value 
obtained in the last period. If this figure were excluded the results 
obtained for the oxygen consumption with the Zuntz-CJeppert apparatus 
would be similar to those secur^ with the spirometer unit. The other 
subjects also show both plus and minus variations, so that the results 
obtained with both forms of apparatus are, on the average, comparable. 
If the probability curves for the carbon-dioxide results are examined 
(see fig. 42), it will be found that the total number of periods varying 
1, 2, and 3 per cent from the average is practically the same with both 
forms of apparatus. For instance, in 43 per cent of the periods, the 
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results with the spirometer unit vary more than 3 per cent, while with the 
Z\mtz-Geppert apparatus 50 per cent of the periods show this degree of 
variation. The same is true of the curves for the oxygen consumption, 
these two being even more nearly parallel than those for carbon-dioxide 
production. On the other hand, when the curves for the respiratory 
quotient are plotted, it is seen that there is a very marked difference, the 
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respiratory quotients with the Zunts-Greppert apparatus being much 
more uniform than those with the spirometer unit. For example, in 53 
per cent of the periods with the spirometer unit the respiratory quotient 
varies 3 per cent or more from the average for the experiment, while with 
the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus only 39 per cent of the periods vary more 
than 3 per cent. Both pulse-rate and respiration-rate have approxi- 
mately the same degree of uniformity with both apparatus, while the 
total ventilation and the volume per respiration are more nearly uniform 
with the spirometer unit than with the Zimtz-Geppert apparatus. 

As will be seen from table 20, the averages of the differences between 
the experiments are somewhat large, showing that, in general, the 
agreement in the results with the two forms of apparatus is not par- 
ticularly good. This lack of agreement is probably due in part to the fact 
that the subjects were not familiar with the apparatus. The difference 
between the averages of all the results with both types of apparatus is 
small, however, (see table 19) and in general the two apparatus give essen- 
tially the same results in the measurement of the respiratory exchange. 

TISSOT APPARATUS AND BENEDICT RESPIRATIW APPARATUS 

(TENSION-EQUALIZER UNIT). 

In the first series of experiments in which the Benedict respiration 
apparatus and the Tissot apparatus were compared, the tension- 
equalizer imit was used and the study was carried out in the same 
maimer as in previous comparisons. In five of the experiments the 
50-liter Tissot spirometer was employed, the remaining comparisons 
being made with the 200-liter Tissot spirometer. The pneimiatic 
nosepieces were used in all of the experiments but one. 

The expired air collected in the Tissot spirometer was sampled by 
drawing portions through a glass tube inserted in a rubber stopper 
placed in the opening at the top of the copper bell. (See Z in figs. 
26 and 27, p. 64.) This tube was attached to a glass sampler, 
with a capacity of 150 c.c. or 300 c.c, which was filled with mercury 
and connected with a leveling-bulb. The sampler was provided with 
three-way glass stopcocks. A sample of air was drawn by opening the 
stopcocks and lowering the leveling-bulb; when the sampler was full of 
air, the leveling-bulb was raised and the upper stopcock tiuned so that 
the air was expelled into the room. When the sampler was again full 
of mercury, the leveling-bulb was lowered and the upper stopcock 
turned so that a second portion of air was drawn from the spirometer; 
this sample was also rejected. Finally, a third portion was drawn and 
reserved for analysis. The analysis was made with the laboratory 
form of the Haldane gas^analysis apparatus, in which the carbon 
dioxide was absorbed by caustic potash and the oxygen by potassium 
pyrogallate. Duplicate analyses of the sample usually agreed to within 
less than 0.04 per cent for both carbon dioxide and oxygen. In some 
cases two samples were drawn and one portion from each analyzed. 
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Usually the apparatus were alternated in each experiment, the appa- 
ratus first used varymg. In two experiments the periods with each 
apparatus were in series. The duration of the periods was, as a rule, 
approximately 15 minutes, except when the 50-liter spiromet^was used, 
when they were only 10 minutes in length. No special preliminary 
ventilation was obtained with either apparatus, the periods beginning 
about 5 minutes after everything was in readiness. 

The pulse-rate was obtained by means of a Bowles stethoscope placed 
over the heart of the subject. Usually five separate counts, each a full 
minute in duration, were made during a 15-minute period. A graphic 
record of the respiration was secured with a pneumograph placed about 
the lower chest of the subject and connected with a tambour and kjrmo- 
graph. The external muscular activity of the subject was controlled 
with a pneumograph placed about the hips. Only two subjects were 
used for this series of experiments, H. F. T. and K. H. A., all but one 
of the experiments being made with H. F. T. Both were young men 
who were accustomed to respiration experiments of this tjrpe. The 
statistics of the 10 experiments are given in the following pages. In 
addition to the data usually recorded, the average barometric pressure 
and the average temperature of the air in the apparatus are given. 

STATISTICS OF EXPERIMENTS. 

H. F. r., AugiLst 8, 1911, — ^Tension-equaliser unit, 4 periods; Tissot spiro- 
meter, 3 periods; first two periods with tension-equalifler unit; apparatus 
alternated thereafter. Pneumatic nosepieces; 60-liter spirometer. Prelimi- 
nary ventilation for 10 to 12 minutes in the periods with the Tissot apparatus. 
Pulse-rate for the most part uniform in all of the periods. Respiration in the 
various periods similar and fairly regular. This subject had a tendency to 
irregularity in length of individual respirations and some respirations were 
longer than others, with pauses at the end of an expiration. Average baro- 
metric pressure 760.4 mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus 24.4^ C. 

H. F. T., AuQud 9f 1911. — ^Tifi»ot apparatus, 4 p^ods; tension-equalizer 
unit, 3 periods; periods with each apparatus in series; preliminary period, 
7 minutes. 60-liter spirometer. The nosepieces were not removed during the 
entire series with the Tissot apparatus. Pulse-rate very uniform. Respira- 
tion in the first three periods with the Tissot apparatus somewhat irregular, 
with many periodic pauses; with the tension-equaliser unit, somewhat more 
regular. Average barometric pressure, 769.2 nmi.; average temperature of 
air in apparatus, 23.9^ C. 

H. F. r., August iRS, 1911. — ^Tension-equaliser unit, 4 periods; Tissot i^pa- 
ratus, 3 periods; first two and last two periods with teiusion-equaliser unit. 
Pneumatic nosepieces, both types of apparatus; with Tissot apparatus, 60- 
liter spirometer; nosepieces inserted about 10 minutes before each period 
began. Pulse- and respiration-rates fairly regular. Average barometric 
pressure, 768.9 mm. ; average temperature of air in apparatus, 19.2^ C. 

H. F. T., August 26, 1911. — ^Tissot apparatus, 6 periods; tension-equaliser 
apparatus, 4 periods; apparatus alternated. With Tissot apparatus, 60-liter 
spirometer; nosepieces inserted 10 minutes before each period began. Pulse- 
rate uniform. Respiration-rate essentially uniform in all periods. Average 
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barometric pressure, 763.3 mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus, 
19.7** C. 

H, F. r., September 6, 1911. — ^Tension-equaliser unit, 4 periods; Tissot 
apparatus, 3 periods; periods with tension equaliser and Tissot apparatus in 
series. With Tissot apparatus, 200-liter spirometer. Range in pulse-rate 
about 4 beats per minute in each period. Respiration-rate imiform in entire 
series. Average banxnetric pressure, 752.3 mm.; average temperature of 
air in apparatus, 24^ C. 

H, F. T.f September IS, 1911, — ^Tissot apparatus, 5 periods; tension-equaliser 
unit, 6 periods; apparatus usually alternated. Pneumatic nosepieces with 
both apparatus; 200-liter spirometer with Tissot apparatus. Pube-rate and 
respiration-rate f airiy uniform in the individual periods. Average barometric 
pressure, 760.6 nmi. ; av^-age temperature of air in apparatus, 2M}.5^ C. 

H. F. r., SepUniber 16, 1911. — ^Tension-equaliser unit, 6 periods; Tissot 
apparatus, 6 periods; preliminary period, 13 minutes; apparatus alternated. 
With Tissot apparatus, 200-liter ^irometer. Nosepieces inserted approxi- 
mately 5 minutes before periods with Tissot apparatus began. Both pulse- 
rate and respiration-rate comparatively uniform. In third period with 
tension-equaliser unit, too much oxygen was admitted and the subject accord- 
ingly exhaled against some pressure; the respiration was in consequence 
slightly increased in volume. Average barometric pressure, 766.1 mm.; 
average temperature of air in apparatus, 20.0^ C. 

H. F. r., September 18, 1911. — ^Tissot apparatus, 4 periods; tension-equaliser 
unit, 4 periods; apparatus alternated. With Tissot i^paratus, 200-liter 
spirometer. Pulse-rate uniform, except that the range in the last period with 
each apparatus was about 4 beats per minute. Respiration-rate fairly uni- 
form, with occasional pauses at ^id of expiration. Av^'age barometric pres- 
sure, 762.9 mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus, 20.9^ C. 

H. F. r., September 22, 1911. — ^Tension-equaliser unit, 6 periods; Tissot 
apparatus, 6 periods; apparatus alternated. With Tissot s^|:^)aratus, 200-liter 
spirometer. Both pulse-rate and respiration-rate regjular. Average baro- 
metric pressure, 763.6 mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus, 21.9^ C. 

K. H. A., Augufi 6, 1911. — ^Tension-equaliser unit, 6 periods; Tissot appa- 
ratus, 2 periods; all but fourth and seventh periods with tension-equaliser 
iinit. Pneumatic nosepieces with tension-equaliser unit; mouthpiece and 50- 
liter spinmieter with Tissot apparatus. Both puls&-rate and respiration-rate 
uniform. Average barometric pressure, 762.0 mm., average temperature of 
air in apparatus, 23.1^ C. 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 

The results for the periods in all of the experiments and the averages 
for each apparatus, both for the individual experiments and for all 
of the periods in the study, are given in table 21. It will be seen that 
the grand averages of the values obtained with both apparatus are 
practically identical. These are as follows, the values for the tension- 
equalizer unit preceding: Carbon-dioxide elimination, 165 c.c. and 167 
c.c. ; oxygen absorption, 193 c.c, and 194 c.c. ; respiratory quotient, 0.855 
and 0.860; pulse-rate, 47.0 and 48.0; respiration-rate, 10.1 and 10.2. 
The average values obtained with the Tissot apparatus for the ventilar 
tion of the lungs is 4.26 liters; volume per respiration, 503 c.c. 
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Table 21 . — Betpiniory ttehangt im comporimm wperimtnU wUk ik$ Tu$oi apparatm cmd tk$ 
Benedict reepkaUon apparaim (ieneUm^quaUeer unit). (WUhmU food,) 



Subject, dftte, method, 
and time. 



9> '^ 

is! 






I 



H. F. T. 
Aug. 8, 1911: 

Tennon-equaliser unit: 

8^43^a.m 

9 14 a. m 

10 29 a. m 

11 36 a. m 

Average 



Tiaeot: 

10>'09*a.m. 

11 18 a. m. 

12 22 p. m 
Average 



Aug. 9, 1911: 
Tiflsot: 

8^ 17» a. m , 

8 39 a. m 

9 34 a.m 
9 53 a.m. 

Average 



Temdon-equaliser unit : 

10»»47»a.m 

11 15 a. m 

11 40 a. m 

Average 



Aug. 23, 1911: 

Tenaon-ecpialiser unit : 

9^08^a.m 

9 34 a.m 

12 01 p. m 

12 21 p. m 

Average 



Ti0K>t: 

10»»30"a. m 

11 10 a.m 

11 45 a. m 

Average 



Aug. 26, 1911: 
Tiaeot: 

8^ 36^ a. m 

9 21 a. m 

10 07 a. m 

10 55 a. m 

11 40 a. m 
Average 



Tension-equaliser unit: 

8^53»a.m 

9 37 a. m 

10 24 a. m 

11 11 a.m 

Average 



ex, 
177 
181 
159 
180 
174 

172 
166 
163 
167 



189 
162 
194 
180 
181 

173 
166 
163 

167 



163 
153 
148 
163 
157 

151 
155 
166 
167 



184 
170 
161 
152 
160 
165 

166 
160 
154 
151 
158 



I u 

H « n 



ex, 
196 
198 
200 
205 
900 

198 
187 
183 
189 



10.905 
.915 
.795 

.880 
.870 

.870 
.890 
.895 
.885 



181 
197 
199 
19$ 

189 
193 
183 
188 



173 
171 
167 



170 

180 
172 
176 
176 



204 
194 
187 
199 
188 
194 

184 



176 
174 

178 




.805 
.985 
.900 
.945 

.915 
.860 
.890 
.890 



.940 
.895 

.885 



995 

840 
900 
950 
895 



.900 
.880 
.860 
.765 
.850 
.850 

.900 



.875 
.870 
.890 




52.0 
50.0 

48.5 
48.5 
50.0 

50.0 
49.5 
47.5 

49.0 



51.0 
48.0 
49.0 
48.5 
49.0 

48.0 
48.0 
47.0 

47.5 



43.5 
44.0 
46.5 
U-5 

46.0 
45.0 
45.0 
45.5 



50.0 
47.0 
45.0 
44.0 
44.5 
46.0 

49.5 
46.5 
44.0 
44.5 
46.0 



10.6 
10.0 
10.5 
11.6 
10.7 

10.9 
10.9 
11.1 
11.0 



10.1 
9.4 
9.3 
9.5 
9.6 

10.4 
11.2 
10.1 
10.6 



9.3 

8.5 

10.5 

10.7 

9.8 

10.0 

8.8 
9.6 
9.5 



9.6 
9.2 
8.7 
8.9 
10.0 
9.S 

9.4 
9.3 
8.5 
9.2 
9.1 



9 



III 



B^ 



liten. 



4.29 
4.42 
4.45 
4.S9 



4.74 
3.93 
4.42 
4.39 
487 



4.14 
3.91 
4.25 
4.10 



4.64 
4.25 
4.05 
3.88 
4.18 
4.90 






a 

.§ 



I 



ex. 



462 

485 
477 
475 



557 
494 
570 
546 
549 



Composition of 
expired air. 



Carbon 
dioxide. 



Oxygen. 



488 
528 
529 
515 



575 
542 
545 
520 
495 
535 



p, et. 



4.04 
3.79 
3.70 
S.84 



3.98 
4.16 
4.41 
4.12 
4.17 



3.70 
4.00 
3.78 
S.8S 



4.00 
4.06 
4.01 
3.96 
3.88 
S.98 



p. ct. 



16.44 
16.80 
16.85 
16.70 



16.42 
16.50 
16.49 
16. 47 



16.71 
16.61 
16.87 
16. 7S 



16.63 
16.48 
16.44 
16.06 
16.55 
16. 4S 
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Table 21. — RespiraUnTf exchange in campari9onexperu^^ 

Benedict reepiraHon apparatus {teneianrequaiuser unit), (Without food.)—-ConiAn\ied. 



Subject, date, method, 
and time. 



isl 

is I 



H, F, T. — Continued. 
Sept. 6, 1911: 

Tenaion-equiiliser unit : 

8^47»*.m 

9 20 a. m 

9 44 a. m 

10 07 a. m 

Average 



TiflBot: 

10>'37>>a.m 

11 04 a.m 

11 29 a. m 

Average 



Sept. 13, 1911: 
Tiaeot: 

8^ 32F a. m . 

9 44 a. m. 

10 42 a.m. 

1 16 p. m , 

2 15 p. m . 
Average 



Tension-equaliser unit : 

9»»17»a.m 

10 17 a. m 

20 a. m 

22 p. m 

41 p. m 

35 p. m 



11 

12 

1 

2 



Average. 



Sept. 15, 1911: 

Tension-equaliser unit: 

8^19»a.m 

9 08 a.m 

9 59 a. m 

10 53 a. m 

12 11 p. m 

1 10 p. m 



Average. 



TisBot: 

8^ 49* a. m 



9 
10 
11 
12 

1 



36 
22 
25 
48 
54 



a. m. 
a. m. 
a. m. 
p. m. 
p. m, 



Average. 



Sept 18, 1911: 
Tissot: 

9^45^a.m 

10 55 a. m . 

11 54 a.m< 
1 25 p. m 

Average 



C.C, 

176 
156 
166 
160 

les 

166 
171 
165 
167 



182 
156 
147 
152 
138 
165 

169 
154 
152 
142 
148 
160 
164 



190 
164 
171 
164 



164 
171 

155 
163 
149 
144 
161 
171 
167 



155 
157 
149 
156 

164 



* u 

^ o *a 
H • B 



ex. 



191 
196 
192 
193 

189 



10.815 
.845 
.835 
.866 

.880 



196 
193 



211 

187 
186 
188 
175 
189 

194 

200 
193 
186 
190 
189 
19$ 



202 
189 
196 
192 
192 
197 
196 



188 
185 
185 
197 
209 
193 



182 
185 
187 
186 



-I 

9 
PES 



.845 
.866 



865 
.830 
.790 
.805 
.790 
.890 

.870 
.770 
.790 
.765 
.780 
.845 
.800 



940 

.870 

.870 

855 



830 
.876 



865 
805 
.780 
.820 
.820 
.816 



.860 
.805 
.835 
.890 



47.0 
46.5 
48.0 
47.0 
47.0 



47.5 
48.0 
48.0 



55.5 
51.0 
50.0 
48.0 
45.5 
60.0 

52.5 
46.0 
46.5 
45.0 
48.5 
46.5 
47.6 



47.0 
47.5 
46.5 
45.0 
44.5 
43.0 
46.6 

46.5 
48.5 
46.5 
45.0 
46.0 
45.0 
46.6 



43.5 



42.0 
43.0 
4S.0 




9.5 
9.4 
9.7 
9.9 
9.6 

9.9 
10.6 
10.7 
10.4 



9.5 
9.5 
10.8 
11.0 
10.9 
10.9 

9.9 

9.0 

9.4 

9.9 

10.2 

11.7 

10.0 



9.9 
9.4 
10.8 
10.5 
9.6 
10.7 
10. t 

9.3 

10.1 

9.7 

9.9 

9.6 

11.4 

10.0 



9.5 
9.5 
8.7 
9.6 
9.9 



Is 






o .*» • 

l|! 

> 



Uter$. 



4.39 
4.51 
4.32 

4 4i 



4.86 
4.02 
3.65 
4.83 
3.98 
407 






a 

■B 



^ 



Composition of 
expired air. 



4.18 
4.62 
4.23 
4.46 
4.30 
5.26 
4. 61 



4.06 
3.92 
3.75 
4.00 
9.99 




Carbon 
dioxide. 



C.C. 



535 
500 
485 

610 



552 
500 
407 
480 
443 
478 



533 
545 
522 
545 
539 
551 
699 



518 
498 
516 
502 
609 



p. d. 



3.83 
3.83 
3.87 
9.84 



4.14 
3.84 
3.98 
3.49 
3.45 
9.78 



3.66 
3.49 
3.50 
3.20 
3.73 
3.22 
9.47 



3.78 
3.95 
3.95 
3.87 
9.89 



p. cL 



16.71 



16.53 
16.6t 



16.31 
16.51 
16.15 
16.85 
16.81 
16.69 



17.06 
16.82 
17.05 
16.59 
17.19 
16.94 



16.51 
16.43 
16.65 
16.69 
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Table 21. — Respiralory exchange in comya/rimm experiments mth the Tiseoi apparatue and the 
Benedict reepiraOon^apparatue (tensi&n^^qiudizer unit). {Without food,) — Continued. 



Subject, date, method, 
and time. 


Carbon dioxide 
eliminated 
per minute. 


Oxygen ab- 
sorbed per 
minute. 


Respiratory 
quotient 


Average pulse- 
rate. 


< 


Ventilation per 
minute (re- 
duced). 


Volume per res- 
piration. 


Composition of 
expired air. 


Carbon 
dioxide. 


Oxygen. 


H. P, T, — Continued. 
Sept. 18, 1911 — Continued. 
Tension-equaliser unit : 
10»»12«a.m 

11 26 a.m 

12 28 p. m 

1 48 p. m 

Average 


ex, 

146 

150 

150 

172 

155 

160 
156 
151 
151 
152 
150 
15S 

158 
159 
158 
158 
162 
161 
159 


cc. 

178 

182 

177 

197 

184 

202 
206 
195 
194 
194 
187 
196 

189 
190 
191 
189 
190 
191 
190 


0.820 
.825 
.845 
.875 
.840 

.790 
.755 
.775 
.780 
.785 
.800 
.780 

.840 

.835 

.830 

.840' 

.850 

.840 

.840 


41.5 
41.5 
42.0 
44.0 
4S.5 

49.5 
47.5 
47.0 
47.0 
46.0 
44.5 
47.0 

48.0 
47.5 
48.0 
46.5 
46.0 
46.5 
47.0 


9.6 
8.7 
8.3 
9.9 
9.1 

9.6 
10.1 
10.1 
10.0 
10.2 
10.1 
10.0 

10.2 
10.1 
10.1 
9.8 
11.1 
10.9 
10.4 


liter ». 


ex. 


p. ct. 


p. at. 


































Sept. 22, 1911: 

Tension-equaliser unit: 

8^49«a. m 

9 49 a. m 

10 41 a. m 

11 34 a. m 

12 43 p. m 

1 45 p. m 

Average 


























































Tissot: 

9»»21"»a.m 

10 15 a. m 

11 09 a.m 

11 57 a.m 

1 25 p. m 

2 23 p. m 

Average 


3.95 
4.03 
3.79 
3.77 
3.95 
3.98 
S.91 


462 
476 
444 

457 
423 
432 

449 


4.05 
4.00 
4.23 
4.24 
4.15 
4.08 
4. IS 


16.30 
16.36 
16.07 
16.09 
16.25 
16.28 
16.$S 




K. H, A, 
Aug. 5, 1911: 

Tension-equaliser unit : 

8>'33^a.m 

9 41 a. m 

10 02 a. m 

11 08 a.m 

12 09 p. m 

12 58 p. m 

Average 


211 
201 
194 
197 
194 
199 
199 

209 
208 
909 


235 
245 


.900 
.820 


53.0 
54.5 
54.0 
54.5 
54.0 
57.5 
54 5 

56.5 
57.0 
57.0 


12.0 
10.4 
10.6 
12.5 
14.5 
13.4 
IB.B 

13.0 
10.8 
11.9 


























234 
221 
244 
!B36 

237 
241 
239 


.840 
.880 
.815 
.845 

.885 
.865 
.870 


































Tissot: 

10^60P»a.m 

12 42 p. m 

Average. 


4.84 
4.67 
4>76 


442 
513 

478 


4.35 

4.48 
4^49 


16.16 
15.98 
16.05 




Axithmetioal average of all 
experiments with ten- 
Bion-equalia«r unit 

Arithmetieal average of all 
experiments with Tissot 
apparatus 


166 
107 


Its 

IM 


.865 

.MO 


47.0 
48.0 


10.1 
10.2 










4.26 


603 
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The variations in the averages for both apparatus in each experi- 
ment are given in table 22, the values for the tension-equaUzer unit 
being used for the base-line. These variations ranged for the carbon- 
dioxide elimination from -h 14 to — 14, with an average of ^6; for the 
oxygen consumption from -hl6 to —11, with an average of ^5; for 
the respiratory quotient from +0.06 to —0.06, with an average of 
^0.035. The average pulse-rate and respiration-rate do not show 
much variation. 

The data for the probabiUty curves have also been calculated, and 
the curves are given in figure 43. The uniformity for all of the factors 
measured is practically the same with both types of apparatus. As has 
been stated, all of the comparisons but one were made with the same 

Table 22. — VanaHons qf average reeuIU obtained with the Tiseot apparatuafrom thoee Mained 

trith the tennon-tqwMuT tmii. 







Carbon 
dioxide 


Oxygen 


Respira- 


Average 


• 


Subject. 


Date. 


absorbed 


tory 


pulae- 


reepira- 






per minute. 


per minute. 


quotient 


rate. 


rate. - 




1911 


c^. 


ex. 








^M • f • A****.*.*.******** 


Aug. 8 


- 7 


-11 


+0.016 


-1.0 


+0.3 




Aug. 9 


+ 14 


+ 4 


+ .065 


+1.5 


-1.0 




Aug. 23 





+ 6 


- .030 


+1.0 


- .3 




Aug. 26 


+ 7 


+ 16 


- .040 





+ .2 




Sept. 6 


+ 2 





+ .010 


+1.0 


+ .8 




Sept 13 


+ 1 


- 3 


+ .020 


+2.6 


+ .3 




Sept. 15 


-14 


- 2 


- .060 


+ 1.0 


- .2 




Sept 18 


- 1 


+ 1 


- .010 


+ .5 


+ .2 




Sept 22 


+ 6 


- 6 


+ .060 





+ .4 


Averase vanation 


Aug. 5 


+ 10 


+ 3 


+ .025 


+2.5 


- .3 


6 


5 


0.035 


1.0 


0.4 


^ 4k » ^^^ <^wg%^^ » w^^w ^»^^r ^^m^^ m^ ■••••■ «•«■•««*> 



subject. The results obtained with this subject are more likely to be 
variable than with many other subjects because of frequent apnoea, 
but a study of the variations will show that these are as likely to be in 
one direction as in the other, while the average difference is small. In 
the experiment which contained the greatest niunber of periods — that 
on September 13 — ^the averages are almost identical. The results as a 
whole indicate that the respiratory exchange as measured by the Tissot 
apparatus and the tension-equalizer unit is essentially the same. 

TISSOT APPARATUS AND BENEDICT RESPIRATION APPARATUS 

(SPIROMETER UNIT). 

The second series of experiments comparing the respiratory exchange 
as measured by the Benedict respiration apparatus and the Tissot 
apparatus was made with the spirometer unit, the pneumatic nose- 
pieces being used unless otherwise stated. With the Tissot apparatus, 
the 200-liter spirometer was used and also the glass nosepieces, except 
as noted in the statistics. The samples of air for the Tissot apparatus 
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were collected and analysed in the same manner as in the previous com- 
parison with the tension-eqiializer unit. The periods with the two 
forms of apparatus were either alternated or in series, and usually of 
about 15 minutes duration, with a preliminary ventilation oi approxi- 
mately 5 minutes for each period. 

The pulse-rate was obtained as usual by means of a Bowles stetho- 
scope, with ordinarily 5 counts in each 15-mmute period. In the 
periods with the spirometer unit the respiration was recorded from the 



lontL^nuiKM vQuiCfa 




Fio. 43. — Probability curves for the series of comparison experiments with the tension-equaliser 

unit and the Tissot apparatus. 

The cmilinates indicate the percentage of the total numbw of periods and the abedssn the 
percentage of variation from the average. 

spirometer bell; with the Tissot apparatus, the records were made from 
the chest pneiunograph as in the previous comparison. Except in the 
experiments with E. W. H., the muscular activity was recorded from 
a pneumograph placed about the hips of the subject, as in the first series 
of comparisons with the Tissot apparatus. The subjects were all assis- 
tants in the Laboratory, with the exception of J. H. H., and had acted as 
subjects in previous respiration experiments with the spirometer unit. 
J. H. H. was familiar with both of tlie apparatus compared, although he 
had never been used before in a comparison experiment. 
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The statistics of the 17 experiments are given in the following pages. 
As in the previous comparison, the average barometric pressure and 
the average temperature of the air in the apparatus are added to the 
data usually presented. 

STATISTICS OF EXPERIMENTS. 

K. H. A.f June 4$ 1912. — Spirometer unit, 5 periods; Tissot apparatus, 3 
periods; preliminary period, 1 hour 2 minutes; first two periods, spirometer 
unit; apparatus alternated thereafter. Glass nosepieces tested with soapsuds 
for periods with Tissot apparatus. Pulse-rate varied in range in individual 
periods from 3 to 9 beats per minute. Respiration-rate remarkably uniform 
m all periods. Average barometric pressure, 755.7 mm. ; average temperature 
of air in apparatus, 27.2^ C. 

K. H. A., June 7, 1912, — ^Tissot apparatus, 4 periods; spirometer unit, 4 
periods; preliminary period, 49 minutes^ apparatus alternated. Glass nose- 
pieces tested with soapsuds for each period with Tissot apparatus and found 
without leak. Subject drowsy at times. Pulse-rate uniform. Bespiration- 
rate very uniform, but depth of respiration varied somewhat. Av^'age baro- 
metric pressure, 758.2 nmi.; average temperature of air in apparatus, 21.7^ C. 

P. F. J.f June By 1912. — Spirometer unit, 5 periods; 'Kssot apparatus, 

2 periods; first three periods with spirometer unit, apparatus alternating 
thereafter. Glaee nosepieces for Tissot apparatus t^ted with soapsuds. 
Respiration-rate in third and last periods of experiment (with spirometer unit) 
somewhat irregular toward end of periods, probably due to drowsiness of sub- 
ject. Average barometric pressure, 758.8 nmi.; average temperatiue of air 
in apparatus, 24.5^ C. 

P. F. J., June 8j 1912. — ^Tissot apparatus, 3 periods; spirometer unit, 4 
periods; periods with each apparatus in series. Range in pulse-rate approxi- 
mately 4 beats per minute in the individual periods. Respiration with 
spirometer unit in first two periods regular; in third period very rapid and 
shallow; in fourth period regular. Respiration with Tissot apparatus r^^ar 
throughout all periods. Average barometric pressure, 764.6 nun.; average 
temperature of air in apparatus, 20.8^ C. 

/. B. T.J June 10, 1912.-^piTomidter unit, 4 periods; Tissot apparatus, 

3 periods; first two periods with spirometer unit, apparatus altematmg there- 
after. Respiration-rate in all periods regular. Average barometric pressure, 
765.2 mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus, ^.2^ C. 

/. B. r., June 12, 1912. — ^Tissot apparatus, 3 periods; spirometer unit, 4 
periods; periods with each apparatus in series. Tests made with soapsuds 
before each period for leaks around nosepieces. Both pulse-rate and respira- 
tion-rate r^ular in all periods. Average barometric pressure, 754.8 mm. ; 
average temperature of air in apparatus, 24.1^ C. 

/. B. r., June 21, 1912. — Spirometer unit, 4 periods; Tissot apparatus, 3 
periods; preliminary period, 39 minutes; first two periods with spirometer 
unit, apparatus alternating thereafter. Pulse-rate uniform, except in last 
period of experiment (with Tissot apparatus) when there was a range of 5 
beats per minute. Respiration-rate in all periods regular. Average baro- 
metric pressure, 760.1 mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus, 25.7^ C. 

J. W. P., June 14, 1912. — ^Tissot apparatus, 3 periods; spirometer unit, 

4 periods.; periods with each apparatus in series. Pneumatic nosepieces with 
both apparatus. Pulse-rate in first period with Tissot apparatus irr^^ular; 
in other periods fairly regular, range being approximately 3 to 4 beats per 
minute. Respiration regular in rate, but somewhat irregular in depth in all 
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of the periods; particulariy in last two periods of experiment (with spirometer 
unit). Average barometric pressure, 760.2 mm.; average temperature of air 
in apparatus, 21.2^ C. 

J. W. P., June iW, 1912. — Spirometer unit, 4 periods; Tissot apparatus, 2 
periods; first two periods with spirometer unit, apparatus alternating there- 
after. Pneumatic nosepieces used with both forms of apparatus and tested 
for tightness with soapsuds. Pulse-rate very regular in all periods. Respira- 
tion-rate regular in each period. Average barometric pressure, 766.2 mm.; 
average temperature of air in apparatus, 21.8^ C. 

J. K. Af., June 20, 1912. — ^l^ssot apparatus, 4 periods; spirometer unit, 
4 periods; first two periods with Tissot apparatus, then apparatus alternating, 
and last two periods with spirometer unit. Subject somewhat drowsy in 
second period of experiment (with Tissot apparatus). Range of pulse-rate 
from 4 to 5 beats per minute in all periods. Respiration-rate in all periods 
regular. Average barometric pressure, 754.9 nmi.; average temperature of 
air in apparatus, 24.0^ C. 

J. K, Af., June fff, 1912. — Spirometer unit, 4 periods; Tissot apparatus, 
3 periods; preliminary period, 46 minutes; first two periods with spirometer 
unit, apparatus alternating thereafter. Subject drowsy in second period of 
experiment (with spirometer unit), also in fifth period (with Tissot apparatus). 
He said he prefenned the Tissot apparatus because of absence of vibration. 
Pulse-rate varied in different penods in range up to 5 beats per minute. 
Respiration-rate regular in all of the periods; in last period with spirometer 
unit somewhat irregular in depth. Average barometric pressure, 755.5 mm. ; 
average temperature of air in apparatus, 28.6^ C. 

J. K. Af., June 29, id/f.— Spirometer unit, 4 periods; Tissot apparatus, 
3 periods; first two periods with spirometer unit, then apparatus alternating. 
Nosepieces tested for tightness with soapsuds. Pulse-rate varying in range in 
individud periods from 3 to 9 beats per minute. Respiration-rate regular in 
all periods with both apparatus. Average barometric pressure, 755.6 mm.; 
average temperature of air in apparatus, 27.4^ C. 

E. W. H. June 24, 1912. — Spirometer unit, 3 periods; Tissot apparatus, 
3 periods; first two periods with spirometer unit, then apparatus alternating, 
last two periods with Tissot apparatus. Subject sat in a Morris chair, as his 
respiration while lying on his back was so irregular and deep at times that it 
was found impracticable to experiment with him in the latter position. Sub- 
ject somewhat uneasy in several of the periods, especially in the fifth period 
(with spirometer unit), when he moved considerably. This uneasiness 
affected the results. Pulse-rate irregular and wide in range. Respiration 
irregular and uneven in depth. Average barometric pressure, 762.1 mm.; 
average temperature of air in apparatus, 27.9^ C. 

E. W. H.y June 28, 1912. — Spirometer unit, 4 periods; Tissot apparatus, 
3 periods; first three periods and fifth period with spirometer unit; remaining 
periods with Tissot apparatus. Subject sitting in chair. Nosepieces tested 
with soapsuds. Subject said he liked the spirometer unit better than the 
Tissot apparatus. Pulse-rate irregular, varying widely in the individual peri- 
ods. Re^iration somewhat irregular in depth and rate. Average barometric 
pressure, 761.9 mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus, 24.6^ C. 

J. H. H., April 14, 1W5.— Spirometer unit, 3 periods; Tissot apparatus, 
3 periods; preliminary period, 1 hour 14 minutes; periods with each apparatus 
in series. Mouthpiece used. Pulse-rate fairly regular. Normal re&^iration- 
rate, 19 per minute;^ respiration during experiment uniform in character in 

^In tlie later experimeiitfl it was made a part of the routine to reoord the normal respira- 
tion-rate before the experiment began. 
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both series of periods. Average barometric pressure, 755.2 mm.; average 
temperature of air in apparatus, 16.5* C. 
J. H. H., April 16, 1913, — ^Tissot apparatus, 3 periods; spirometer unit, 

3 periods; preliminary period, 1 hour 6 minutes; periods with each apparatus 
in series. Mouthpiece used. Subject said he noted but little difference 
between the apparatus. Pulse-rate veiy uniform. Normal respiration-rate 
19 to 20 per minute; rei^iration very uniform in character throughout experi- 
ment. Average barometric pressure, 751.8 mm.; average temperature of air 
with Tissot apparatus, 17.6^ C. ; with spirometer unit, 20^ C. 

J. H, H,, April 17y 1913. — ^Tissot apparatus, 4 periods; spirometer unit, 

4 periods; preliminary period, 1 hour 12 minutes; apparatus alternated. 
Mouthpiece used. Pulse-rate very uniform. Normal respiration-rate 22 
per minute; rei^iration in experiment uniform in all periods. Average baro- 
metric pressure, 756 nmi.; average temperature of air in apparatus, 18.4^ C. 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 

The results of the comparisons of the respiratory exchange as 
measured with the Tissot apparatus and the spirometer unit are given 
in table 23. The grand averages for the two methods show a dif- 
ference of 2 c.c. for the carbon-dioxide production, that for the Tissot 
apparatus being 192 c.c. and for the spirometer unit 190 c.c. The 
values for the oxygen consumption vary 9 c.c, being 242 c.c. for the 
Tissot apparatus and 233 c.c. for the spirometer imit. The average 
respiratory quotients are within 0.02, i. e., 0.795 for the Tissot appa- 
ratus and 0.815 for the spirometer unit. The other factors agree very 
fairly, the pulse-rate and respiration-rate for the Tissot apparatus being 
60.5 and 13.9 respectively and for the spirometer unit 60.5 and 12.4 re- 
spectively. The ventilation of the limgs is almost identical with the two 
forms of apparatus, 5 liters and 4.96 liters, but the volume per respira- 
tion is somewhat smaller with the Tissot apparatus, this being 445 c.c. 
as compared with 509 c.c. 
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IkBUi as. — Retpuwkry egektrngeimeomparimn € xp m me n U with the Ti$sat apparahu amd ^ 
Benedict reejriration appanttue ( epmn m ier unit). (Without food,) 



Sobjeot, dftte, metliod, 
and time. 



*o a d 



I- 



I 



• u 
H m 



S 



-I 

PS 







HI 






^ 



a 
o 



Compoflition of 
expired air. 



Carbon 
dioxide. 



Ox3rgen. 



Km lit Am 

June 4, 1912: 

Spirometer unit: 
9^ lOm a. m 
9 30 a. m 

10 21 a. m 

11 05 a. m 
11 46 a. m 

A verase 

Tiaeot: 

9^56^a.m 

10 42 a. m 

11 26 a. m 
Average 

June 7. 1912: 
Tiseot: 

9^ 01" a. m 
9 42 a. m 

10 37 a. m 

11 15 a. m 
Average 

Spirometer unit: 

9^22"a. m 

10 04 a. m 

10 57 a. m 

11 35 a. m 
Average 



CXm 

187 
183 
195 
183 
202 
190 

195 
195 
189 
19S 



179 
169 
197 
180 
181 

181 
179 
180 
181 
180 



e.e. 

235 10.795 



233 
248 
231 
252 

$40 

244 

247 
237 

248 



232 
211 
237 
231 
Bt8 

216 
221 
208 
220 

tie 



.785 
.785 
.790 
.800 
.790 

.800 
.790 
.800 
.796 



770 
.800 
.830 
780 
,796 

840 
810 
865 
825 
836 



55.5 
52.5 
55.5 
53.5 
56.0 
646 

56.0 
55.0 
52.0 
64-6 



44.0 
46.0 
51.0 
45.0 
46.6 

44.5 
44.5 
45.0 
45.0 
46.0 



12.6 
14.9 
13.6 
13.8 
12.7 
1S.6 

13.5 
14.2 
15.7 
14.6 



14.4 
14.9 
15.0 
14.9 
14.8 

14.6 
15.1 
15.1 
14.4 

14.8 



liters. 
4.77 
4.96 
5.12 
4.92 
5.18 
4.99 

4.96 
4.99 
5.11 
6.02 



4.74 
4.36 
5.26 
4.89 
4.8I 

5.09 
5.09 
5.21 
5.08 
6. IB 



ex. 
460 
405 
459 
435 
497 
464 

440 
419 
392 

417 



395 
352 
423 
389 
S90 

423 
409 
419 
428 
420 



p. eL 



3.95 
3.94 
3.72 

9.87 



3.80 
3.91 
3.76 
3.71 
S.80 



p.eL 



16.23 
16.22 
16.50 
16.9i 



16.28 
16.30 
16.59 
16.45 
16. 41 



P. Fm J. 

June 5, 1912: 

Spirometer unit: 
8^54»a. m 
9 15 a. m 

10 09 a. m 

11 00 a. m 
11 41 a.m 

Average 

TiflBot: 

lO^'SO^a.m 

11 20 a. m 

Average 

June 8, 1912: 
Tiaeot: 

8^50^a. m 

9 13 a. m 

9 37 a. m 

Average 

Spirometer unit: 
lO*" 03" a. m 

10 27 a.m 

11 00 a. m 
11 38 a. m 

Average 



196 
183 
181 
182 
188 
186 

188 
185 
186 



216 
208 
206 
$10 

198 
196 
183 
203 
196 



225 
225 
218 
230 
239 
9$7 

235 
237 

$36 



242 
239 
232 

$38 

229 
223 
213 
226 
$$S 



.870 
.815 
.830 
.790 

.785 
.8$0 

.800 
.780 
.790 



.895 
.870 
.890 
.880 

.865 
.880 
.860 
.900 
.876 



72.0 
69.0 
66.5 
67.0 
69.0 
68.6 

65.5 
66.0 
66.0 



71.5 
70.5 
67.0 
69.6 

69.5 
69.0 
64.5 
72.0 
69.0 



9.1 
7.1 
9.4 
10.1 
9.2 
9.0 

8.7 
11.3 
10.0 



10.4 
10.5 
11.0 
10.6 

11.3 
12.7 
14.4 
12.9 
1$.8 



4.75 
4.26 
4.38 
4.66 
4.54 
4.6$ 

4.51 
4.61 
4.66 



5.35 
5.17 
5.21 
6.$4 

5.19 
5.31 
5.04 
5.43 

6. $4 



633 
728 
566 
569 
598 
617 

620 
487 
664 



597 
585 
558 
680 

552 
502 
421 
506 
496 



4.19 
4.04 
4.1$ 



4.06 
4.05 
3.98 
4.03 



15.96 
16.03 
16.00 



16.52 
16.44 
16.59 
16.6$ 
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Tabib23. — Bgaptratory exchange in eompari99n Mxp trit mnU with the Tiesat apparatue amd the 
Benedki reepiratian apparatue (epirawuter unit), (Without food.) — Continued. 



Sttbjeot, date, method, 
and time. 



/. B. T. 
June 10, 1912: 
Spirometer unit: 
8^69*a.m 
9 13 a. m 
10 00 a. m 
10 41 a.m 
Average 

Tiaeot: 

9^40^a.m 

10 22 a. m 

11 01 a. m 
Average 

June 12, 1912: 
TiflBot: 

8^47»a.m 

9 12 a.m 

9 35 a.m 

Average 

Spirometer unit: 

9^5aF>a.m 

10 15 a. m 

10 36 a. m 

10 56 a. m 

Average 

June 21, 1912: 
Spirometer unit: 
8^44»a. m 
9 07 a. m 

10 01 a. m 

11 00 a. m 
Average 

Tiflflot: 

9^36^a. m 

10 85 a. m 

11 21 a.m 
Average 









I 



222 
223 
239 
230 
$99 

198 
198 
178 
190 



187 
191 
193 
190 

211 
179 
186 
190 
19$ 



184 
183 
194 
188 
187 

194 
191 
198 

194 



CS O, 

^ o '3 
M • B 

O 



ce. 

244 

257 

250 

251 

$51 

265 
257 
257 
$60 



245 
251 
247 

$4S 

242 
250 
243 
250 

$46 



239 
245 
239 
242 

$4i 

243 
241 
253 

$46 



>» 

9 
PES 



10.910 
.870 
.955 
.915 
.910 

.750 
.750 
.690 
.790 



.765 
.760 
.785 
.770 

.870 
.715 
.765 
.760 
.780 



.770 
.745 
.810 
.775 
.77^ 

.800 
.795 
.785 
.790 



I 






62.0 
61.0 
56.0 
60.5 
60.0 

57.5 
58.0 
65.5 
60.6 



61.0 
59.0 
59.0 
69.S 

57.5 
58.0 
60.5 
60.0 
69.0 



63.0 
61.0 
59.0 
61.5 
61.0 

63.0 
65.5 
66.5 
66.0 




8.5 
9.9 
10.1 
8.7 
9.S 

12.9 
13.9 
12.8 
1S.$ 



12.9 
13.2 
11.6 
1$.6 

9.2 
9.0 
8.2 
10.2 
9.$ 



11.0 
11.4 
14.8 
14.8 
IS.O 

14.3 
14.2 
14.3 

14-6 



I 



I 



»4 



ill 



s 

> 



a-3 



5.01 
5.17 
5.94 
5.44 
6.S9 

4.60 
4.59 
4.25 
4-4S 



4.18 
4.22 
4.14 

4.18 

4.78 
3.91 
3.88 
4.14 
4.18 



4.25 
4.20 
4.53 

4.77 

4.U 

4.45 
4.46 
4.52 
4.4s 



i 



11 



C.C. 

706 
626 
706 
752 
698 

419 
388 
395 
401 



386 
386 
428 
400 

633 
530 
578 
496 
669 



468 
446 
371 
390 
419 

374 
376 
374 
S76 



Compoaition of 
air. 



Carbon 
dioxide. 



j>. ct. 



4.34 
4.22 
4.22 
4. $6 



4.49 
4.57 
4.70 
4.69 



4.40 
4.32 
4.41 

^.59 



p. et. 



15.49 
15.65 
15.28 
16. 47 



15.39 
15.27 
15.25 



15.71 
15.76 
15.60 
16.69 



J. W. F. 
June 14, 1912: 
Ti0K>t: 

8^51«a. m 

9 38 a. m 

10 00 a. m 

Average 

Spirometer unit: 
10>'34"a.m 

10 55 a. m 

11 17 a. m 
11 38 a. m 

Average 



214 
225 
211 
$17 

208 
197 
197 
198 
$00 



268 
254 
243 
$66 

248 



.800 
.885 
.870 
,860 

.840 



252 
251 
$60 



.780 
.790 
.800 



69.0 
66.0 
63.5 
66.0 

65.0 
66.0 
69.5 
67.5 
67.0 



17.4 
15.3 
13.8 
16.6 

14.3 
15.7 
15.5 
14.9 
16.1 



5.91 
5.94 
5.36 
6.74 

5.78 
5.63 
5.60 
5.61 
6.66 



403 
466 
461 

44s 

489 
434 
437 
455 

464 



3.66 
3.83 
3.99 
S.8S 



16.59 
16.79 
16.54 
16.64 
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Table 23. — Betpiratory exchange in compariton experimenle with the Tieeoi apparatus and the 
Benedict respiratum apparaitu (spirometer unit). (Without food.) — Continued. 



Subject, date, method, 
and time. 



isl 



J. W. p. — Continued 
June 27. 1912: 
Spirometer unit: 

8»'64»a. m... 

9 21 a. m 

10 11 a.m... 

10 68 a. m 

Average 

Tiflsot: 

9^ 47" a. m 

10 33 a. m 

Average 



ex. 

200 

199 

197 

204 

BOO 

215 
199 
907 



H flD S 



C.C. 

220 
225 
241 
241 
9S» 

252 
247 
$60 



10.910 
.885 
.815 
.845 

.see 

.855 
.805 
.890 



« s 

flD O* 




60.5 
59.5 
59.0 
60.5 

eo.o 

61.0 
60.5 

et.o 



i 
i 



10.6 
12.8 

13.6 
12.0 
It.S 

16.4 
18.9 
t7.7 



111 



J 



a-S 



I. 



o 



^ 



liters. 
6.27 
5.51 
6.53 
5.54 

5.96 
5.99 
5.09 



ce. 
597 
617 
488 
554 
5S9 

435 

381 



Compostion of 
expired air. 



Carbon 
dioxide. 



Oxygen. 



p. cL 



3.58 
3.31 
9.46 



p. ct. 



16.91 
17.04 
16.98 



J. K» Jn. 
June 20, 1912: 
TiflBOt: 

8^30^a. m 

8 59 a. m 

9 50 a. m 
10 36 a. m 

Average 

Si^rometer unit: 
9*»30^a.m 

10 16 a. m 

11 03 a. m 
11 26 a. m 

Average 

June 26, 1912: 

Spirometer unit: 

8^ 51"» a. m 

9 15 a. m 

10 02 a. m 

10 54 a. m 

Average 

TiflBOt: 

9*»3ff"a. m 

10 26 a. m 

11 17 a. m 
Average 

June 29, 1912: 

Spirometer unit: 

8^ 47" a. m 

9 10 a. m 

9 54 a. m 

10 41 a. m 

Average 

TiflBOt: 

9^ 31« a. m 

10 15 a. m 

11 06 a. m 
Average 



175 
166 
186 
179 
177 

177 
178 
195 
181 
189 



178 
172 
181 
174 
176 

165 
162 
169 
166 



164 
163 
163 
173 

166 

176 
152 
164 
164 



214 
200 
232 
231 
tl9 

213 
214 
225 
224 
»19 



222 
215 
219 
207 
216 

217 
216 
223 
tl9 



224 
209 
208 
206 
tit 

229 
204 
220 

tl8 



.815 
.830 
.800 
.775 
.810 

.830 
.830 
.865 
.810 
.896 



.800 
.800 
.825 
.840 
.816 

.755 
.750 
.760 
.766 



730 
780 
,785 
.840 
,786 

765 
760 
760 
,760 



57.0 
64.5 
67.0 
64.5 
66.0 

62.0 
53.6 
66.5 
65.0 
64.6 



57.0 
53.0 
66.5 
54.5 
66.6 

66.6 
62.5 
66.0 
64.6 



68.5 
66.0 
64.0 
64.0 
66.6 

61.5 
64.6 
53.0 
66.6 



16.0 
16.3 
16.9 
14.9 
16.8 

13.6 
16.2 
15.0 
13.9 
14-4 



14.9 
14.8 
16.9 
16.7 
16.6 

14.9 
13.7 
14.6 
14-4 



15.6 
16.0 
14.8 
14.7 
16.0 

15.9 
14.3 
14.6 
14.9 



4.34 
4.13 
4.72 
4.42 
440 

4.35 
4.61 
5.02 
4.53 

4.69 



4.86 
4.73 
5.10 
4.82 
4.88 

4.35 
4.05 
4.31 

4M 



4.67 
4.66 
4.53 
4.82 
4.67 

4.65 
4.15 

4.47 
4-4t 



328 
326 
333 
354 
996 

390 
370 
408 
398 
99$ 



396 
386 
368 
377 
98t 

352 
363 
355 
969 



364 
378 
373 
399 
979 

353 
347 
369 
966 



4.06 
4.06 
3.97 
4.08 
404 



3.81 
4.02 
3.95 
9.99 



3.81 
3.71 
3.72 
9.76 



16.21 
16.27 
16.23 
15.96 
16.17 



16.20 
15.89 
16.04 
16.04 



16.24 
16.29 
16.28 
16.t7 
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Table 23. — R$9irim$ory s a e h a n ^ m e t mp m im m exper immUi with th€ TUmi ffpmraluB and tk€ 



Subject, date, metbod, 
and time. 



^ d ^ 






if 



o '3 

MSB 
O 






i 

1 



5 



> 
< 




i 






Compoflition of 
expired air. 



Carbon 
dioxide. 



Oxygen. 



June 24, 1912: 

Spirometer unit: 

9^ 00^ a. m 

9 20 a. m 

10 33 a. m 

Average 

TiflK>t: 

9^ 47- a. m 

10 58 a. m 

11 21 a.m 
Averace 

June 28, 1912: 

Spirometer unit: 

8*»63^a. m 

9 14 a. m 

9 38 a. m 

10 35 a. m 

Average 

Tiasot: 

10*» 09" a. m 

10 55 a. m 

11 19 a. m 
Average 



J. H. H, 

Apr. 14, 1913: 

Spirometer unit: 

8^44"a.m 

9 03 a. m 

9 27 a. m 

Avtfage 

Tiaaot: 

10 29 a. m 

10 57 a. m 

Average 

Apr. 16, 1913: 
Tiasot: 

8>» 41"' a. m 

9 12 a. m 

9 45 a.m 

Average 

Spirometer unit: 

10h05"a.m 

10 28 a. m 

10 50 a. m 

Avtfage 



ce. 

174 

189 

199 

187 

205 
221 
219 
915 



185 
161 
171 

188 
176 

206 
180 
163 
18S 



204 
199 
205 

202 
200 
203 
t02 



183 

188 
195 
189 

178 
182 
188 
188 



246 10.705 



245 
251 
U7 

259 
291 
313 

t88 



250 



248 
246 
t48 

259 
259 
247 
»55 



230 
234 
240 
$86 

250 
243 
252 
t48 



228 
230 
238 
88B 

22i 
217 
229 
998 



.770 
.795 
.758 

.790 

.760 

.700 

745 



.740 



.690 
.765 
,710 

.795 
.695 
.660 
,716 



69.0 
68.5 
67.0 
68.0 

68.5 
63.0 
66.0 
66.0 



66.5 
70.0 
66.5 
66.0 
67.6 

68.5 
65.0 
64.0 
66.0 



.885 
.850 
.855 
.865 

.810 
.825 
.805 
.815 



.800 
.815 
.815 
.816 

.795 
.840 
.820 
.890 



65.5 
64.0 
63.5 
64.6 

65.0 
63.0 
62.0 
68.6 



58.0 
57.0 
57.0 
67.5 

55.5 
56.0 
58.5 
66.5 



9.0 
8.8 
9.3 
9.0 

8.6 
11.4 
11.7 
10.6 



9.1 
10.3 

8.4 
10.1 

9.6 

11.7 
10.2 
10.4 
10.8 



lUen, 
5.03 
5.12 
5.64 
6.96 

5.84 
6.46 
7.26 
6.69 



5.18 
5.39 
5.11 
6.22 
6.48 

7.04 
5.62 
4.80 
6.89 



10.7 

12.5 

9.8 

11.0 

16.0 
16.5 
16.5 
16.8 



15.7 
12.6 
13.1 
18.8 

11.7 
12.4 
12.6 
19.9 



4.89 
5.06 

4.88 
4M 

5.20 
4.73 
5.20 
6.04 



4.82 
4.52 
4.73 
4.69 

4.35 
4.50 
4.73 
468 



ce, 
674 
702 
731 

709 

810 
675 
739 
741 



686 
632 
734 
743 
699 

725 
663 
556 
648 



567 
493 
607 
669 

396 
349 
384 
876 



375 
439 
442 
419 

456 
444 
460 

458 



p. cL 



3.55 
3.46 
3.04 
8.85 



2.91 
3.19 
3.38 
8.16 



3.91 

4.26 
3.94 
404 



3.83 
4.18 
4.15 
406 



p, cL 



16.69 
16.65 
16.90 
16.76 



17.47 
16.70 
16.23 
16.80 



16.33 
15.99 
16.29 
16.90 



16.40 
16.05 
16.09 
16.18 
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Tablb 23. — Reapintfory exchange in comparuon experiments trith the Tiseot apparatus and the 
Benedict respiration apparatus {spirometer unit), {Without food.) — Continued. 



Subject, date, method, 
and time. 



I 









a 
a s 



O 



[® a 



I M 

OS a 
•J? 

^ o ■ 

H (B 

o 



ol § 



1 



5 



< 



i 



I 

a 
o 

> 









^ 



9 « 

3*3. 



Composition of 
expired air. 



Carbon ^v_ 
dioxide. ^^«*"- 



/. H, H. — Continued. 
Apr. 17. 1913: 
Tissot: 

8*» 47" a. m 

9 25 a. m 

10 12 a. m 

11 07 a. m 

Average 

Spirometer unit: 

9»»04«»a. m 

9 47 a. m 

10 40 a. m 

11 40 a.m 

Average 

Arithmetical average of all 
experiments with Tiasot 
apparatus 

Arithmetical average of all 
experiments with spi- 
rometer unit 



C.C. 

196 
195 
201 
213 
tOl 

192 
191 
195 
185 
191 



c.c. 

235 

226 

235 

239 

iBS4 

234 
234 
232 
232 
B33 



10.835 
.865 
.850 
.890 
.860 

.820 
.820 
.840 
.795 
.8W 



57.5 
57.5 
57.0 
55.5 
57.0 

57.5 
57.5 
58.0 
57.5 
67. S 



17.8 
16.7 
17.2 
17.1 

17.2 

14.8 
13.7 
13.7 
14.5 
14. iB 



litera. 
5.44 
5.04 
5.19 
5.66 
6.33 

5.03 
4.93 
5.03 
4.92 
4. 98 



C.C. 

372 
367 
367 
403 

377 

413 
438 
447 
413 

4^ 



p. d. 
3.63 
3.90 
3.90 
3.79 
3.81 



p. ct, 
16.77 
16.59 
16.54 
16.81 
16.68 



192 



190 



242 



.796 



.815 



60.6 



60.6 



13.0 



12.4 



6.00 



4.90 



446 



If the individiutl comparisons are considered, it will be seen from 
table 24, in which the values for the spirometer unit are used as a base- 
line, that the averages are not truly representative of the individual 
experiments, since some of the values show large variations. With 
K. H. A. the comparisons give, on the whole, fairly good results. 
With P. F. J. the second experiment shows a higher metabolism with 
the Tissot apparatus, but it will be noted that the periods with that 
apparatus were in the early part of the morning, while the periods with 
the spirometer unit were in the last part, so that the differences may 
be partly accounted for by the difference in the time of day. With 
J. B. T. the first experiment shows a marked difference in the carbon- 
dioxide production; from a comparison of the figures obtained in this 
experiment for the total ventilation of the lungs and the volume of 
respiration, it is apparent that the subject over-ventilated the limgs in 
the periods with the spirometer unit. An average value of 698 c.c. 
per respiration is distinctly abnormal for most subjects. The other 
two comparisons with the same subject gave on the whole very good 
results. With J. W. P. the values for the Tissot apparatus are usually 
higher than those for the spirometer unit; in one of the experiments 
with this subject; the periods with the Tissot apparatus preceded those 
with the spirometer unit. With J. K. M. the differences are not large 
and on the whole the comparisons gave very fair results. In the second 
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experiment with this subject he was drowsy at times, this having an 
influence on the uniformity of the results. The subject E. W. H. was 
distinctly difficult to work with because of his restlessness; the high 
values for the carbon dioxide and oxygen shown in the first experiment, 
which tend to raise the general ava^e value, were wholly due to this 
fact. The subject J. H. H. gave on the average very fair values. It 
may be noted in this connection that this subject earlier in the year 
was used with the spirometer unit with very poor results. 

The average variations for all of the subjects were: Carbon-dioxide 
production, =^9 c.c; oxygen consumption, +9 c.c; respiratory quo- 
tient, ^0.035; ventilation of the lungs per minute, ^0.31 liter; volume 
per respiration, =*= 78 c.c. It will be noted, however, that the volume 

Table 24. — Variaiions of aioerage rettiUs obtained tnth the Tiseot apparatuefrom thoae obtained 

with the spirometer unit. 



Subject. 


Date. 


Carbon 

dioxide 

dimi- 


Oxygen 
absorbed 


Respira- 
tory 


Average 
pulse- 


Average 
resiMra- 


Ventila- 
tion per 


Volume 
per 






natedper 
minute. 


per 
minute. 


quotient. 


rate. 


tion- 
rate. 


mmute 
(reduced). 


respira- 
tion. 




1912 


c,e. 


C.C, 








lUer$. 


ex. 


Jiv. H* A 


June 4 


-f 3 


+ 3 


+0.006 





+1.0 


+0.03 


- 47 




June 7 


-h 1 


+ 12 


- .040 


+ 1.6 





- .31 


- 30 


X . f • J 


June 5 





+ 9 


- .030 


-1.6 


+1.0 


+ .04 


- 63 




June 8 


-1-16 


+16 


+ .006 


+0.6 


-2.2 





+ 86 


J . o. I 


June 10 


-39 


+ 9 


- .180 


+0.6 


+3.9 


- .91 


-297 




June 12 


- 2 


+ 2 


- .010 


+0.5 


+3.4 





-169 




June 21 


-h 7 


+ 6 


+ .016 


+4.0 


+1.3 


+0.04 


- 44 


<l. W. * 


June 14 


+17 


+ 6 


+ .060 


-1.0 


+ .4 


+ .08 


- 11 




June 27 


-h 7 


+18 


- .030 


+1.0 


+6.4 


+ .62 


-131 


J. K. Ml 


June 20 


- 6 





- .026 


+1.6 


+1.4 


- .23 


- 67 




June 26 


-11 


+ 3 


- .06 


-1.0 


-1.2 


- .64 


- 29 




June 29 


- 2 


+ 6 


- .035 


+ 1.0 


- .1 


- .26 


- 23 


£. W. H . . . . 


June 24 


+28 


+41 


- .010 


-2.0 


+ 1.6 


+1.26 


+ 39 




June 28 


-f 7 


+ 7 


+ .005 


-1.6 


+1.3 


+0.34 


- 51 




1913 
















J. H. H 


Apr. 14 


- 1 


+13 


- .060 


-1.0 


+5.3 


+ .10 


-176 




Apr. 16 


-f 6 


+ 9 


- .006 


+1.0 


+1.6 


+ .16 


- 34 


Average vai 


Apr. 17 
iation 


+10 


+ 1 


+ .040 


- .6 


+3.0 


+ .36 


- 61 


9 


9 


0.035 


1.0 


2.0 


0.31 


78 



per respiration in all but two series is decidedly lower with the Tissot 
apparatus than with the spirometer unit. This is due, in some cases at 
least and particularly with J. H. H., to the fact that the respiration- 
rate is higher with the Tissot apparatus and more nearly approaches 
the normal. The fact that all the variations for the oxygen consump- 
tion are plus indicates that the metabolism with the Tissot apparatus 
was slightly higher than with the spirometer unit. 

The degree of uniformity in the results has been calculated and the 
percentage of the total variation from the average is given in the form 
of curves in figure 44. The several factors are comparatively uniform 
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in the measurements. The respiratory quotient shows a sUghtly 
better uniformity with the Tissot apparatus than with the spirometer 
unit. On the whole, the results indicate that with good subjects it is 
possible to obtain comparable results in the measurement of the 
respiratory exchange with both types of apparatus. 



OMON OMMK QMM» 



mooimma^ 
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wucwT c » c > msMwmwti- 
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vowciw «snwnc»^— — ■ 
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PER CENT or VARIATION 



9 10 M 12 13 14 tft 



Fio. 44. — Probability curves for the series of oomparison experiments with the spirometer unit 

and the Tissot apparatus. 

The ordinates indicate the percentage of the total number of periods and the absoisseB the 
percentage of variation from the average. 

DOUGLAS RESPIRATION APPARATUS AND BENEDICT RESPIRATION APPARATUS 

(SPIROMETER UNIT). 

Although the Douglas respiration apparatus had not been used in 
this laboratory for r^ular respiration experiments^ it was deemed 
advisable to compare the gaseous metabolism as measured by the 
Douglas method with that measured by the spirometer unit. A de- 
scription of the Douglas method has been given in a previous section 
of this report.^ 

For the earlier experiments in the series a bag was purchased which 
was made from a fairly good grade of rubber and was supplied with a 
tube leading into it through which air could be introduced. This bag 
was supposed to have a capacity of 100 liters, but it was found that it 
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would hold only about 25 to 30 liters without noticeable pressure. 
The periods in which the bag was used were only about 5 minutes in 
length, with a preUminary period of 10 minutes. 

This bag was used up to and including July 3, 1912; when another 
bag was secured of rubber-covered cloth which was of the same dimen- 
sions as the larger bag described by Douglas. The possibility of the 
diffusion of carbon dioxide throu^ the rubber clotli was tested by 
partly filling the bag with expired air and taking samples from time 
to time. No appreciable change in the carbon-dioxide content was 
found in the length of time which would elapse between the beginning 
of a period and the time of taking the sample. This bag was used for 
the remainder of the series, the duration of the periods being 10 min- 
utes, with a prelimmary period of 5 minutes. 

Several types of valves were employed in this comparison. In all 
of the experiments with the first bag and also in a part of the experi- 
ments with the larger bag, the rubber-flap valves described on page 69 
were used. In some of the later experiments use was also made of 
both the mica-flap valves ordinarily employed with the Douglas method 
and the Tissot valves. 

The routine was the same as in the other comparisons, except that 
in a number of the experiments the subject occupied a reclining chair, 
this position being more convenient with the Douglas method. Both 
the mouthpiece and the nosepieces were used as noted in the statistics. 
As in other comparisons, the pulse-rate was determined by the Bowles 
stethoscope. The respiration was recorded from the chest pneumo- 
graph in the periods with the Douglas apparatus and from the move- 
ments of the spirometer bell in the periods with the spirometer unit. 
The degree of muscular repose was determined in nearly all of the 
experiments with the spirometer unit by means of the lever bed-spring 
arrangement,^ the only exception being the first experiment with 
E. W. H. This device was also used in many of the experiments with the 
Douglas method, but in some of the experiments the only indications 
of the quietness of the subject were obtained from the records of the 
chest pneumograph. None of the subjects were familiar with the 
Douglas apparatus, but, with the exception of M. J. S., they had all 
had previous experience with the spirometer unit. The statistics of 
the 16 experiments in this comparison are given in the following pages. 
My thanks are due to Mr. L. E. Emmes for assistance in carrying out 
a considerable number of the experiments. 

STATISTICS OF EXPERIMENTS. 

E, W. H,, June 21y 1912, — Spirometer unit, 3 periods; Douglas apparatus, 
2 periods; apparatus alternated. Pneumatic nosepieces with both apparatus; 
rubber-flap vsdves and small bag with Douglas apparatus. Subject sat in 
reclining chair; was very difficult to work with, owing to his restlessness and 

*See p. 84. 
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irregularity in respiration. Complained of pressure of the chest pneumograph 
in first period of experiment (with spirometer unit), saying that it called a 
desire to breathe through the mouth. In second period (with Douglas appa- 
ratus) he found it fatiguing to breathe; in fourth period (with same apparatus) 
he moved his head and said that it ached slightly; he found it difficult to breathe 
toward end of period. Pressure in bag at end of period, 11 mm. of water. 
In third period with spirometer unit (last period of experiment), he was very 
restless and tired, saying that he felt like getting up and jumping. Pulse-rate 
uniform. Respiration fairly uniform, except in third period with spirometer 
unit. Average barometric pressure and average temperature of air in appa- 
ratus were: Spirometer unit, 761.6 mm. and 21.3® C, respectively; Douglas 
apparatus, 761.3 mm. and 20.3® C, respectively. 

K. H, A,y June £4t 1912, — Spirometer imit, 3 periods; Douglas apparatus, 
3 periods; preliminary period, 44 minutes; apparatus alternated. Subject 
lying on couch; pneumatic nosepieces with both apparatus; rubber-flap valves 
and small bag with Douglas apparatus. Subject stated that at the end of 
first period with Douglas apparatus it was very much more difficult to breathe 
than with spirometer imit. Pressure in bag at end of periods 7 to 8 mm. of 
water. In second and third periods with Douglas apparatus he found it 
easier to breathe. Pulse-rate in all periods except first and respiration in all 
periods approximately uniform. Average barometric pressure and tempera- 
ture of air in apparatus were: Spirometer imit, 763.5 mm. and 22.1® C, respec- 
tively; Douglas apparatus, 763.4 jnm. and 22.9® C, respectively. 

K. H. A.f June 26^ iPi^.— Spirometer imit, 3 periods; Douglas apparatus, 
3 periods; preliminary period, 39 minutes; apparatus alternated. Subject 
lying on couch; pneumatic nosepieces with both apparatus, rubber-flap valves 
and small bag with Douglas apparatus. Pressure in bag at end of experiment 
approximately S to 9 mm. of water. Pulse-rate uniform in all periods, also 
respiration-rate. Average barometric pressure and average temperature of air 
in apparatus were: Spirometer imit, 757.0 mm. and 22.8® C, respectively; 
Douglas apparatus, 756.8 mm. and 23.2® C, respectively. 

P. F, J., June 25f 1912. — Spirometer unit, 3 periods; Douglas apparatus, 
3 periods; preliminary period, 34 minutes; apparatus alternated. Subject 
lying on couch; nosepieces with both apparatus, and rubber-flap valves and 
small bag with Douglas apparatus. In fmst two periods with spirometer unit 
subject complained of acid fumes. In first period with Douglas apparatus he 
noted but little difference between the two apparatus. In second period with 
this apparatus he thought there was some difficulty in breathing toward the 
end. Pressure in bag about 8 nmi. of water. Pulse-rate uniform in all 
periods but first. R^iration-rate uniform. Average barometric pressure 
and temperature of air in apparatus were: Spirometer unit, 763.1 mm. and 
23.2® C, respectively; Dou^as apparatus, 763.0 mm. and 23.3® C, respec- 
tivdy. 

P. F. J., July 2, 1912. — Spirometer unit, 3 periods; Douglas apparatus, 
3 periods; preliminary period, 53 minutes; apparatus alternated. Subject 
lying on couch; nosepieces with both apparatus; rubber-flap valves and small 
bag with Douglas apparatus. In first period with Douglas apparatus subject 
found it difficult to inhale but not to exhale, and said that he preferred the 
spirometer unit, as breathing with latter was easier. Pulse-rate fairly uniform. 
Respiration-rate in each period uniform; in second period with Douglas appa- 
ratus, respiration-rate markedly faster, but with no apparent cause. Average 
barometric pressure and average temperature of air in apparatus were: Spi- 
rometer unit, 768.8 mm. and 21.0® C, respectively; Douglas apparatus, 
768.7 mm. and 20.1® C, respectively. 
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J. B. T,, June f7, WIS. — Spirometer unit, 3 periods; Douglas apparatus, 
3 periods; preliminary period, 34 minutes; apparatus alternated. Subject 
lying on couch; pneumatic noeepieces with both apparatus and rubber-flap 
valves and small bag with Douglas apparatus. Subject said with Douglas 
method it was difficult to exhsde. Pressure in bag at end of experiment 
7 to 8 mm. of water. Both pulse-rate and respiration-rate uniform in all 
periods. Average barometric pressure and temperature of air in apparatus 
were: Spirometer unit, 767.9 mm. and 22.8** C, respectively; Douglas appa- 
ratus, 767.8 mm. and 22.8** C, respectively. 

J. K. M.f July 1, 1912, — Spirometer imit, 3 periods; Dou^as apparatus, 

2 periods; preliminary period, 57 minutes; first two periods with spirometer 
unit, then apparatus alternated. Subject l3ring on couch; pneumatic nose- 
pieces with both apparatus, and rubber-flap "v^ves and small bag with Douglas 
apparatus. Subject stated that he noted no difference between methods. 
Pressure on bag at end of experiment 6 mm. Both pulse-rate and respiration- 
rate fairly imiform. Average barometric pressure and temperature of air in 
apparatus were: Spirometer imit, 767.0 mm. and 21.3** C, respectively; 
Douglas apparatus, 767.1 nun. and 22.4** C, respectively. 

J. K. Af., July S, 1912, — Spirometer unit, 3 periods; Douglas apparatus, 

3 periods; preliminary period, 57 minutes; apparatus alternated. Subject 
lying on couch; nosepieces used with both apparatus, and rubber-flap valves 
and small bag with Douglas apparatus. Subject said that there was a slight 
resistance to exhaling. Pressiure on bag at end of experiment 6 mm. of water. 
Subject drowsy in fiirst two periods with spirometer imit; wide awake in last 
period. In last period with Douglas apparatus he had a great desire to get 
through with the experiment. Pulse-rate and respiration-rate both uniform. 
Average barometric pressure and temperature of air in apparatus were: 
Spirometer unit, 765.8 mm. and 21.6** C, respectively; Douglas apparatus, 
765.9 mm. and 22.3** C, respectively. 

S, A. R,, July 20, 1912. — ^Douglas apparatus, 3 periods; spirometer imit, 

3 periods; apparatus alternated. Subject l3ring on couch; pneumatic nose- 
pieces with spirometer unit; mouthpiece, rubber-flap valves and large bag with 
Douglas apparatus. Subject thought Douglas method easier than spirometer 
unit. Pressure in bag at end of experiment 4 to 5 mm. of water. Pulse-rate 
comparatively uniform. In all periods there was a tendency to s^noea in 
respiration, more particularly with Douglas method. Average barometric 
pressure and temperatiure of air in apparatus were: Spirometer unit, 767.4 
mm. and 21.1** C, respectively; Douglas apparatus, 767.6 mm. and 19.8** C, 
respectively. 

Af. J. S., July 19, 1912. — Spirometer unit, 2 periods; Douglas apparatus, 
2 periods; preliminary period, 2 hours; apparatus alternated. Subject lyinff 
on couch; glass nosepieces with spirometer unit and mouthpiece with specicu 
moistener with Douglas apparatus; rubber-flap valves and large bag with 
Douglas apparatus. Pulse-rate varied somewhat in first period with each 
apparatus. Respiration irr^;ular in periods with spirometer unit, particulariy 
in the last few minutes. The type of respiration is shown in figure 45. Aver- 
age barometric pressiure and average temperature of air in apparatus were: 
Spirometer unit, 757.9 mm. and 20.8** C, respectively; Douglas apparatus, 
758.4 mm. and 21.7** C, respectively. 

M. J. S., July 22, 1912.— Douglas apparatus, 4 periods; spirometer unit, 

4 periods; preliminary period, 52 minutes; apparatus alternated. Subject 
lying on couch; pneumatic nosepieces with spirometer unit, mouthpiece with 
Douglas apparatus; mica-flap valves and large bag with Douglas apparatus. 
Intake valve arranged so that flap was horizontal, in order to be sure that it 
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would close properly during expiration. The expiration valve was nearly 
horiaontal. During first two or three minutes with Douglas method the 
intake valve did not appear to close properly, as the bag fell slightly at the 
haginning of eacb inspiration; the subject ^so stated that the air did not 
seem pure, except when he inspired deeply. In third period with Douglas 
apparatus the intake valve was placed at the end of a long rubber tube, so 
that it hung below the couch and was vertical. The subject stated that it 
was very easy to breathe with this arrangement of the valve. Pulse-rate 
very umform. Tendency toward deep respiration at end of second period 
with Douglas apparatus; deeper respirations than normal in other periods 



with this apparatus. Respirations perfectly normal with spirometer unit. 
Average barometric pressure and average temperature of air in apparatus 
were: Spirometer unit, 756.3 mm. and 22.5° C., respectively; Douglas appa- 
ratus, 756.2 mm. and 22.7° C, respectively. 

M. J. S., Jvly 24i ^3^2.— Douglas apparatus, 3 periods; spirometer imit, 
3 periods; preliminary period, 52 minutes; apparatus alternated. Subject 
lying on couch; with Douglas method. Ti^t valves, glass nosepieces, and 
lai^ bag; with spirometer unit, pneumatic aosepieces. Subject preferred 
Douglas apparatus, as glass noaepieces easier to breathe through. Subject 
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tired in last period. Pressure in bag at end of experiment about 4 mm. of 
water. Pulse-rate comparatively regular. Respiration for the most part 
uniform, except in last period, when subject occasionally took a deep breath. 
Average barometric pressure and temperature of air in apparatus were: 
Spirometer unit, 754.3 mm. and 20.4® C, respectively; Douglas apparatus, 
754.8 mm. and 20.9*^ C, respectively. 

M. J. S,f July 26, 191 i. — Douglas apparatus, 3 periods; spirometer unit, 
3 periods; apparatus alternated. Subject lying on couch. With Douglas 
method, Tissot valves, glass nosepieces, and large bag; with spirometer imit, 
pneumatic nosepieces which were tested with soapsuds for leaks. Subject 
preferred Douglas method, as less resistance to breathing. Both pulse-rate 
and respiration-rate comparatively uniform. Average barometric pressure 
and temperature of air in apparatus were: Spirometer imit, 751.1 nmi. and 
20.5*^ C; Douglas method, 751.3 mm. and 21.6** C, respectively. 

M. J. S., Jvly 26 f 1912, — Douglas apparatus, 3 periods; spirometer imit, 
3 periods; apparatus alternated. Subject lying on couch; mouthpiece with 
both apparatus ; rubber-flap valves and large bag used with Douglas apparatus ; 
Douglas bag supported vertically. Subject said he found it more difficult 
to inhale with rubber-flap valves than with the Tissot valves and preferred the 
spirometer unit in this experiment. Pressure in bag at end of experiment 
about 5 mm. of water. Pulse-rate uniform throughout experiment. Respi- 
ration comparatively uniform, except in last period, when there was considerable 
irregularity in last half. Average barometric pressure and average tempera- 
ture were: Spirometer unit, 751.0 mm. and 19.8® C, respectively; Douglas 
apparatus, 751.0 mm. and 19.0® C, respectively. 

J, B. T,y November 16, 1912. — Spirometer imit, 3 periods; Douglas apparatus 
3 periods; apparatus alternated. Subject sitting in reclining chair; pneumatic 
nosepieces, with surgeon's plaster over lips and soapsuds around nosepieces 
with both apparatus; mica-flap valves and large bag with Douglas apparatus. 
Subject found no diflference in breathing with either of the apparatus. 
Pulse-rate during experiment comparatively uniform. Normal respiration- 
rate, 18 per minute; respiration during experiment very uniform in character. 
Average barometric pressure and temperature of air in apparatus were: 
Spirometer imit, 756.4 mm. and 20.4® C., respectively; Douglas apparatus, 

756.2 mm. and 19.4® C, respectively. 

T. M. C, November 16, 1912. — Spirometer unit, 3 periods; Douglas appa- 
ratus, 3 periods; apparatus alternated. Subject sitting in reclining chair; 
mouthpiece used with both apparatus; mica-flap valves and large bag with 
Douglas apparatus. Subject stated he found it a little more difficult to 
breathe into Douglas bag. Pulse-rate uniform. Average respiration-rate 
before experiment 14 per minute; respiration during experiment very uniform. 
Average barometric pressure and temperature of air in apparatus were: 
Spirometer imit, 764.3 mm. and 18.5® C, respectively; Douglas apparatus 

764.3 mm. and 18.0® C, respectively. 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 

The results of the several comparisons with the Douglas method and 
the spirometer unit are given in table 25, together with averages for 
each experiment and a general average for each apparatus for the whole 
series of comparisons. The general averages for the respiratory ex- 
change with the Douglas apparatus are lower than those with the spi- 
rometer unit, being 178 c.c. for the carbon dioxide eliminated, 224 c.c. 
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for the oxygen consumption, and 0.795 for the respiratory quotient 
as compared with 189 c.c, 231 c.c. and 0.820 respectively for the 
same factors with the spirometer unit. The average pulse-rate for 
the two methods is essentially identical, i. e., 62 per minute for the 
Douglas apparatus and 61.5 for the spirometer unit. The other 
averages show slight variations, the values being for the Douglas 
apparatus 15.3 per minute for the respiration-rate, 5.15 liters for the 
ventilation of the limgs, and 431 c.c. for the volume per respiration, and 
for the spirometer unit, 14.3 per minute, 5.04 liters, and 445 c.c. respec- 
tively for the same factors. The variations in the individual com- 
parisons are given in table 26, the values for the spirometer imit being 
used for the basis of calculation. A study of tables 25 and 26 shows 
that the values fluctuate widely and that the differences between the 
two apparatus are noticeable. 

Table 25. — Respiratory exchange in comparison experimenU with the Douglas method and the 
Benedict respiration apparatus {spirometer unit). (Without food,) 



Subject, date, methcx), 
and time. 



« no 
O eS 

^ a 



o 






V 






.O 9 

la"0 . 

K OD B 



o ^ 

*» a 

PCS 



3 
a 



5 
S 



^ 



i 



If} 

a 

■B 



mm 

K 

a 
o 
•3 



i 



O 



ga-S 



t 



^ s 

S..2 

B ^ 

> 



Composition of 
expired air. 



Carbon 
dioxide. 



Oxygen. 



E. W. H. 
June 21, 1912: 

Spirometer imit: 
9*» 13" a. m 

10 28 a. m 

11 45 a. m 
Average 

Douglas: 

lO** 00F» a. m 

11 16 a. m 

Average 

A. Hm A, 

June 24, 1912: 
Spirometer unit: 
9^04«a. m 

10 35 a. m 

11 45 a. m 
Average 

Douglas: 

9*»50^a. m 

11 15 a. m 

12 20 p. m 
Average 

June 26, 1912: 

Spirometer unit: 

8»»56"a.m 

9 57 a. m 

10 58 a. m 

Average 



198 i 243 

234 250 

233 I 255 

2S2 ! 249 



166 
203 
186 



236 
274 
t66 



10.815 
.935 
.915 

.890 

.705 
.740 
.725 



70.0 
68.5 
70.0 
69.6 

69.5 
69.0 
69.6 



9.6 

9.9 

10.4 

10.0 

10.0 
11.1 
10.6 



liters. 
5.30 
7.56 
7.63 
6.83 

5.06 
6.60 
6.83 



ex. 
666 
922 

886 
826 

611 
719 
666 



p. ct. 



p. ct. 



3.33 
3.11 
3.22 



16.56 
17.02 
W.79 



200 
180 
192 
191 

188 
171 
166 
176 



177 
192 
195 

188 



240 
220 
224 

228 

232 
214 
216 
221 



245 
235 
233 
238 



.835 

.820 

855 

.840 

.805 
.800 
.770 
.790 



720 

815 

.835 

790 



58.0 

48.5 
48.0 
61.6 

50.0 
45.5 
45.0 

47.0 



53.5 
51.5 
50.0 
61.6 



13.9 
14.0 
14.5 
14.1 



13.8 
13.9 
13.9 



13.9 
15.2 
15.6 
14-9 



5.24 
6.24 

4.77 
4.85 
4.84 
4.82 



4.83 
5.31 
5.21 
6.12 



436 
436 



423 
420 

422 



i22 
424 
406 
417 



3.99 
3.55 
3.49 
3.68 



16.25 
16.72 
16.68 
16.66 
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Table 25. — RespiraUiry exehanffe in campariaon ezptrimenU with the DougUu method and the 
Benedict respiration apparatui (epirometer tmit). {Without food.) — Continued. 



Subject, date, method, 
and time. 



o 



K. H. A. — Continued. 
June 26, 1912 — Continued 
Douglas: 

9^ 39" a. m 

10 35 a. m 

11 36 a. m 

Average 



P, F. J. 
June 25, 1912: 
Spirometer unit: 
8^62F»a.m 

10 07 a. m 

11 11 a. m 
Average 

Douglas: 

9^36'^a. m 

11 46 a. m 
Average 

July 2, 1912: 

Sp^meter unit: 

8^ 53^ a. m 

9 58 a. m 

11 00 a. m 

Avtfage 

Dou^as: 

9^ 31» a. m 

10 35 a. m 

11 40 a. m 
Average 



J, B, T. 
June 27, 1912: 
Spirometer unit: 
9^06»a. m 

10 02 a. m 

11 07 a. m 
Average 

Douc^: 

9^42-a.m 

10 39 a. m 

11 43 a. m 
Average 



d' 

9 






M 

o 



2l 



e.c. 
179 
170 
167 



cc. 
219 
228 
208 

ni8 



0.815 
.745 
.800 
,190 



184 
185 
187 
1S6 

181 
174 
177 

m 



187 
185 
185 
186 

163 
145 

171 
180 



201 
201 
206 
;9a5 

198 
207 
192 
199 



221 
218 
228 

214 
220 
233 



222 
226 
236 

M8 

215 
215 
233 

m 



251 
243 
244 
U^ 

(218) 
253 
241 



u 

-a 



.835 
.850 
.820 
.886 

.845 
.790 
.760 
.796 



.840 
.820 
.785 
.816 

.760 
.675 
.735 



.800 

.825 
.845 

(.905) 
.815 
.800 
.806 



I 



6 



0) 



54.0 
47.0 
45.5 

4P.0 



74.5 
65.0 
65.0 
68.0 

68.5 
62.0 
73.0 
68.0 



76.0 
68.0 
64.0 
69.6 

70.5 
60.5 
68.5 
66.6 



70.0 
65.5 
67.5 
^.5 

71.0 
69.5 
69.0 
70.0 



15.0 
14.9 
13.7 
14-6 



12.6 
11.4 
11.0 
11.7 

11.6 

8.4 

10.6 

lO.B 



12.6 
9.9 
8.6 

9.7 
13.7 

9.7 
11.0 



13.4 
14.5 
14.3 
14.1 

14.6 
13.1 
14.1 
1S.9 



I 



I 



^ d 
5? 



1 

d 



liter*. 
5.22 
5.00 
4.93 
5.05 



4.93 
4.75 
4.72 
4. 80 

5.03 
4.66 
4.86 
4.86 



4.84 
4.64 
4.45 
4-64 

4.38 
4.32 
4.63 



4.73 
4.73 

4.85 
4.77 

5.00 
4.95 
4.76 
4. 90 



I 






e.c. 
423 
411 
438 

4^4 



472 
502 

518 
497 

522 
668 
553 
681 



459 
561 
619 
646 

539 
377 
571 
4^ 



423 
390 
406 
4O6 

411 
452 
405 

4^ 



Ck>mpoflition of 
expired air. 



Carbon 
dioxide. 



Oxygen. 



p. et. 
3.46 
3.44 
3.41 
9.U 



3.62 
3.77 
3.68 
S.69 



3.74 
3.40 
3.74 
S.6S 



3.98 
4.21 
4.06 
4.O8 



p, et, 

16.90 

16.62 

16.90 

16.81 



16.82 
16.42 
16.38 
16.64 



16.29 
16.29 
16.19 
16.B6 



(16.67) 
16.02 
16.10 
16.06 



«/• A. in* 
July 1, 1912: 

Spirometer unit: 
8^ 59» a. m 

10 04 a. m 

11 06 a. m 
Avtfage 



176 
175 
178 
176 



217 
212 
211 
tl8 



.810 
.825 
.845 
.8^6 



59.5 
58.0 
56.5 
68.0 



14.0 
14.0 
15.0 
14.8 



4.62 
4.51 
4.70 
4.6I 



396 
386 
376 
386 
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Tablb 25. — Respiratory exchange in compariaon experimenU unth the Douglas method and the 
Benedict respiration apparatus (spirometer unit), (Without food,) — Continued. 



Subject, date, method, 
and time. 


Carbon dioxide 
eliminated 
per minute. 


Oxygen ab- 
sorbed per 
minute. 


Respiratory 
quotient. 


Average pulse- 
rate. 


Average respira- 
tion-rate. 


Ventilation per 
minute (re- 
duced). 


Volume per res- 
piration. 


Composition of 
expired air. 


Carbon 
dioxide. 


Oxygen. 


/. K. M. — Continued. 
July 1, 1912 — Continued. 
Douglas: 

10»»40P»a. m 

11 39 a. m 

Aventge 


c,e, 
159 
169 
164 

169 
170 
196 
178 

167 
181 
159 
169 


c.c. 
205 
227 
$16 

215 
214 
225 
$18 

219 
223 
217 
$$0 


0.775 
.745 
.760 

.785 
.795 
.870 
.816 

.760 
.815 
.735 
,770 


53.5 
55.5 

64.6 

59.0 
52.5 
56.5 
66.0 

63.0 
59.0 
57.5 
60.0 


12.8 
14.1 
13.6 

13.6 
14.0 
17.1 
14.9 

13.7 
14.7 
13.5 
14.0 


liters. 
4.40 
4.75 
4.68 

4.36 
4.40 
5.13 
4.63 

4.54 

5.03 

4.58 
4.7$ 


c,c, 
411 
404 
408 

384 
377 
360 
374 

397 
411 
408 
406 


p. et. 
3.64 
3.59 
3.6$ 


p. ct, 
16.49 
16.42 
16.46 


July 3. 1912: 

Spirometer unit: 

9^ 02™ a. m 

10 03 a. m 

11 03 a. m 

Averaffe 














Douglas: 

9^44^a. m 

10 40 a. m 

11 44 a.m 

A venute 


3.73 
3.66 
3.50 
3.63 


16.32 
16.67 
16.48 
16. 49 




o. A.. R, 
July 20, 1912: 
Douglas: 

9^01»a. m 

10 09 a. m 

11 09 a. m 

Average 


147 
147 
150 
148 

161 
164 
154 
160 


191 
192 
202 
196 

198 
198 
191 
196 


.770 
.765 
.745 
.760 

.815 
.830 
.805 
.816 


49.0 
46.0 
45.5 
47.0 

44.5 
45.5 
43.5 
U-6 


11.5 
13.3 
13.4 
1$.7 

11.3 
11.9 
11.2 
11.6 


4.14 
4.23 
4.32 
4.$3 

4.04 
4.15 
3.87 
4.0$ 


431 
384 
386 
400 

428 
417 
414 
4$0 


3.59 
3.51 
3.51 
3.64 


16.55 
16.61 
16.51 
16.66 


Spirometer unit: 

9^40-a.m 

10 41 a.m 

11 34 a. m 

Average 




















M. J, S. 
July 19, 1912: 
Spirometer unit: 

10»»15^a. m 

11 19 a. m 

A wage 


185 
198 
199 

199 
201 

goo 

206 
220 
210 
213 
Bin 

199 
191 
191 
191 

19S 


255 
255 
$66 

239 
247 

$4S 

228 
231 
224 
230 

$$8 

230 
224 
229 
236 
$S0 


.725 
.775 
.766 

.835 
.815 
.8$6 

.905 
.950 
.940 
.925 
.950 

.865 
.855 
.835 
.810 
.840 


61.5 
62.5 
6$.0 

67.0 
64.5 
66.0 

63.0 
64.0 
60.5 
62.5 
6S.6 

60.5 
60.0 
61.0 
60.5 
60.6 


16.7 
19.9 

18.S 

18.0 
17.3 
17.7 

23.3 
23.4 
23.3 
24.1 
$3.7 

18.2 
16.4 
16.6 
17.8 
17.3 


5.09 
5.75 
6.4$ 

5.50 
5.41 
6.46 

5.87 
6.19 
6.71 
6.66 
6.36 

5.47 
5.00 
5.04 
5.42 
6.$3 


370 
350 
360 

371 
379 
376 

307 
322 
350 
336 
3$9 

366 
371 
360 
370 
369 














Douglas: 

10>'49»a. m 

11 52 a. m 

Average 


3.65 
3.74 
3.70 

3.54 
3.58 
3.16 
3.23 
3.38 


16.75 
16.56 
16.66 

17.14 
17.25 
17.64 
17.54 
17.39 


July 22, 1912: 
Douglas: 

8*» 52F» a. m 

9 46 a. m 

10 33 a. m 

11 16 a. m 

A wage 


Spirometer unit: 

9^14»a. m 

10 02 a. m 

10 49 a. m 

11 32 a. m 

A warn 








• 
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Tablb 25. — Re9piraU)ry exchanQe in compariaon experimenU unth the DougUu method and the 
Benedict re$pir<Uion apparatus {$pirometer unit), (Without /ood.)---Continued. 



Subject, date, method, 
and time. 


Carbon dioxide 
eliminated 
per minute. 


Oxygen ab- 
sorbed per 
minute. 


Respiratory 
quotient. 


Average pulse- 
rate. 


Average respira- 
tion-rate. 


Ventilation per 
minute (re- 
duced). 


Volume per res- 
piration. 


Composition of 
expired air. 


Carbon 
dioxide. 


Oxygen. 


M. J. S. — Continued. 
July 24, 1912: 
Douglas: 

9»»08^a. m 

10 07 a. m 

11 10 a. m 

Averaffe 


cc. 

191 

193 

156 

180 

194 
197 
201 

197 

190 
214 

188 
197 

187 
185 
191 

188 

188 
180 
187 
186 

199 
190 
201 
197 


c.c. 

223 

229 

190 

S14 

230 
227 
233 
S30 

236 
280 
240 
S5S 

246 
231 
245 

S41 


0.855 
.840 
.820 
.840 

.845 
.870 
.865 
.866 

.805 
.765 

.785 
.780 

.760 
.800 
.780 
.780 


61.0 
61.0 
59.0 
60.6 

61.5 
61.5 
62.0 
61.5 

64.0 
64.0 
61.5 
63.0 

66.5 
63.5 
63.5 
64.6 

64.0 
61.0 
58.0 

61.0 

60.5 
59.^ 
60.5 
60.0 


25.5 
22.6 
25.2 

S4 4 

17.9 
17.3 
18.3 
17.8 

20.1 
19.4 
24.2 

Sl.S 

15.7 
17.3 
19.9 
17.6 

20.0 
16.2 
16.5 
17.6 

17.1 
18.3 
19.2 
18. S 


liters. 
6.05 
5.77 
5.06 
5.63 

5.18 
5.32 
5.53 

6.34 

5.97 
6.29 
6.00 
6.09 

5.23 
5.12 
5.43 
5.S6 

5.76 
5.16 
5.11 
6.34 

5.03 
5.04 
5.47 
6.18 


c.c. 
289 
311 
245 

S8S 

352 
375 
369 
366 

363 
397 
304 
366 

408 
363 
334 

368 

353 
390 
379 

374 

360 
337 
349 

349 


p. d. 
3.19 
3.37 
3.12 
3.23 


p. cL 
17.36 
17.10 
17.32 

17.S6 


Spirometer unit: 

9*» 37" a. m 

10 40 a. m 

11 45 a. m 

Averaice 














July 25. 1912: 
Douglas: 

9*» 08™ a. m 

10 12 a. m 

11 28 a. m 

Average 


3.20 
3.43 
3.18 
3.S7 


17.15 
16.70 
17.12 
16.99 


Spirometer unit: 

9»» 40« a. m 

10 47 a. m 

11 58 a. m 

Average 














July 26, 1912: 
Douglas: 

8»» 59» a. m 

9 57 a. m 

10 48 a. m 

Average 


3.30 
3.54 
3.69 
3.61 


16^93 
16.68 
16.81 


213 
226 

SSO 

239 
235 
233 
S36 


.845 
.825 

.840 

.835 
.810 
.865 
.836 


Spirometer unit: 

9>' 29» a. m 

10 24 a. m 

11 18 a. m 

Averaire 




















/. B. T. 
Nov. 15. 1912: 
Spirometer unit: 

8»» 44°» a. m 

9 59 a. m 

10 57 a. m 

Average 


211 
222 
204 
SIS 

174 
186 
172 
177 


254 
270 
265 
S63 

222 
237 
220 

2S6 


.830 
.820 
.770 
.806 

.780 
.790 
.780 
.786 


72.5 
69.0 
67.0 
69.6 

78.5 
70.0 
71.0 
73.0 


9.3 
10.1 
10.1 

9.8 

13.3 
11.5 
10.0 
11.6 


4.52 

4.88 
4.78 
4.73 

5.02 
4.64 
4.44 

4.70 


591 

587 
576 

686 

459 
491 
541 

497 


















Douglas: 

9»» 33™ a. m 

10 31 a. m 

11 29 a. m 

Averase 


3.49 
4.05 
3.91 
3.8S 


16.71 
16.07 
16.21 
16.33 




It M* C 

Nov. 16, 1912: 
Spirometer unit: 

8*» 21™ a. m 

9 12 a. m 

10 07 a. m 


160 
157 
162 
160 


189 
192 
204 
196 


.845 
.820 
.795 
.8S0 


73.0 
70.5 
71.5 
71.6 


12.6 
14.9 
13.8 
13.8 


4.64 
4.99 

4.87 
4.83 




443 
403 
424 
4S3 
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Table 25. — Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments toith the Douglas method and the 
Benedict respiration apparatus (spirometer unit) . ( Witho ut food) .--Continued . 



Subject, date, method, 
and time. 



O 73 

•O © . 
M ^ S 

fl g S 

53 ® ft 
O 



T. M, C. — Continued. 
Nov. 16. 1912— Continued 
Douglas: 

8»»49»a. m 

9 36 a. m 

10 34 a. m 

Average 

Arithmetical average of all 
experiments with spi- 
rometer unit 

Arithmetical average of all 
experiments with Doug- 
las methcxl 



C.C. 

140 
156 
146 
147 



I h 

OS ft 



d*^ 



a> 



9 « 



H B B 



C.C. 

174 
199 

188 
187 



• or 



10.805 
.785 
.775 
.78S 



3 

ft 

s 



76.0 
73.5 
75.0 
76.0 



12.3 
14.5 
14.9 
13.9 



ft »« 



o 



e 

ga-S 

> 



liters. 
5.13 
5.66 
5.42 
6.40 



i 



ft*^ 
CI (^ 



O 



c.c. 
502 
469 
437 
469 



Composition of 
expired air. 



Carbon L_ 
dioxide. ■*^»'°- 



p. ct. 
2.76 
2.78 
2.73 
$.76 



p. ct, 
17.69 
17.59 
17.63 
17.64 



189 ; 231 



178 



224 



.795 



61.6 



62.0 



14. S 



15. S 



5.04 



5.15 



445 



431 



The experiments with the smaller bag were carried out previous to 
July 4, 1912, The first experiment in the series, that with E. W. H. 
on June 21, can not be considered satisfactory, as the variations are so 
large in the individual periods. The other comparisons m which this 
bag was used show a fair uniformity in the results. In all of the 
experiments with the smaller bag the carbon-dioxide elimination is 

Table 26. — Variations of average results obtained wiUi the Douglas resptralion apparatus from 
those obtained with the Benedict respiration apparatus {spirometer unit). 



Subject. 


Date. 


Carbon 
dioxide 
elimi- 
nated per 
minute. 


Oxygen 
absorbed 

per 
minute. 


Respira- 
tory 
quotient. 


Average 
pulse- 
rate. 


Average 
respira- 
tion- 
rate. 


Ventila- 
tion per 
minute 
(reduced). 


Volume 

per 
respira- 
tion. 




1912 


C.C. 


c.c. 








liters. 


c.e. 


E. W. H 


June 21 


-37 


-h 6 


-0.165 





+0.6 


-1.00 


-160 


1\.. tx» A 


June 24 


-16 


- 7 


- .050 


-4.5 


- .2 


- .42 


- 14 




June 26 


-16 


-20 





-2.5 


- .4 


- .07 


+ 7 


P. F. J 


June 25 


- 8 





- .04 





-1.5 


+ .05 


+ 84 




July 2 


-26 


- 7 


- .09 


-3.0 


+ .6 


- .20 


- 50 


V . D. X ..... . 


June 27 


- 4 


-h 1 


- .02 


-1-2.5 


- .2 


+ .13 


+ 17 


J. K. Ml 


July 1 


-12 


+ 3 


- .065 


-3.5 


- .8 


- .03 


+ 22 




July 3 


- 9 


-h 2 


- .045 


+4.0 


- .9 


- .09 


+ 31 


S. A. R 


July 20 


-12 


- 1 


- .055 


+2.5 


+ 1.2 


+ .21 


- 20 


M. J. S 


July 19 


+ 8 


-12 


-h .07 


+4.0 


- .6 


+ .04 


+ 15 




July 22 


+ 19 


- 2 


-h .090 


+3.5 


+6.4 


1.13 


- 40 




July 24 


-17 


-16 


- .015 


-1.0 


+6.6 


+ .29 


- 83 




July 25 


+ 9 


-hu 





-1.5 


+3.6 


+ .83 


- 13 




July 26 


-12 


-16 


-f .005 


+ 1.0 


- .6 


+ .16 


+ 25 


w • JD. J. ..... . 


Nov. 15 


-35 


-37 


- .02 


+3.5 


+ 1.8 


- .03 


- 88 


1 • Al. vv 

Average va] 


Nov. 16 
nation 


-13 


- 8 


- .035 


+3.5 


+ .1 


+ .57 


+ 46 


16 


9 


0.05 


2.5 


1.6 


0.33 


45 
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lower with the Douglas method than with the spirometer imit and some 
of the experiments also show lower values for the oxygen consumption. 
In the majority of the experiments the pulse-rate, the respiration-rate, 
and the ventilation per minute are likewise lower with the Douglas 
method. 

In the experiments with the larger bag, t. «., those following July 4, 
1912, the fluctuations between the averages are both plus and minus. 
In general they are all comparatively consistent in their differences — 
that is to say, when there is a smaller carbon-dioxide output with the 



CMMM O0»H £lMMl^ 




Fig. 46. — ^Probability curves for the series of comparison experiments with the spirometer unit 

and the Douglas method. 

The ordinates indicate the percentage of the total number of periods and the abscissie the 
percentage of variation from the average. 

Douglas apparatus, there is also a smaller oxygen intake, this being 
true in five cases out of seven. In general, the results are more satis- 
factory with the larger bag than with the smaller. 

The probabiUty curves are given in figure 46, which show that as a 
whole the results with the spirometer unit are much more uniform so 
far as the carbon-dioxide and oxygen are concerned than are those with 
the Douglas method; on the contrary, the experiments with the Douglas 
method show much more uniform respiratory quotients. The other 
factors have about the same degree of uniformity. 
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This comparison does not give such satisfactory results as have 
been obtained in the preceding comparisons. A general discussion 
of the use of the Douglas apparatus will be found in a subsequent 
section of this report. 

MOUTH- AND NOSE-BREATHING WITH THE BENEDICT RESPIRATION APPARATUS 

(TENSION-EQUALIZER UNIT). 

During the development of the tension-equalizer type of the Bene- 
dict respiration apparatus, the subject breathed through the rubber 
mouthpiece. After the pneumatic nosepieces were devised, either the 
mouthpiece or the nosepieces were used according to the preference of 
the subject, the majority of the experiments being carried out with the 
nosepieces. It was accordingly important to know whether the respi- 
ratory exchange when the subject breathed through the mouth differed 
from that when he breathed through the nose, i. e., when the mouth- 
piece was used rather than the nosepieces. Several experiments were 
therefore carried out at different times to study this particular point. 
They were distinctly comparison experiments in that the conditions 
were the same in all of the periods except for the change in the method 
of breathing. 

The rubber mouthpiece and noseclip were those which are com- 
monly employed with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus; the nosepieces 
were the pneumatic nosepieces regularly used with the Benedict uni- 
versal respiration apparatus. In nearly every experiment a series of 
periods was first carried out with one type of breathing, this series 
being followed by a second series of periods with the other type of 
breathing. The pulse-rate was determined with the Bowles stetho- 
scope. The respiration-rate was secured from a pneumograph fastened 
around the chest of the subject, but in some of the experiments the 
graphic record was obtained by means of a side-tube connected with 
the three-way valve (see m in fig. 5). If a manometer were con- 
nected to this tube, it would show oscillations in pressure corresponding 
to the inspirations and expirations of the subject. Instead of using a 
manometer for this piupose, a tambour and kymograph were con- 
nected, the movements of the pointer on the tambour giving a graphic 
record of the respiration. In the experiments in 1911, a graphic record 
of the muscular activity was obtained by means of a pneumograph 
placed about the hips of the subject. All of the subjects were mem- 
bers of the laboratory staff and were therefore more or less accustomed 
to respiration experiments of this kind. The statistics of the nine 
experiments are given in the following pages. 

STATISTICS OF EXPERIMENTS. 

J, J. C, November 6, 1910, — ^Mouthpiece, 3 periods; nosepieces, 3 periods; 
preliminary period, about 1 hour 55 minutes; mouthpiece and nosepieces 
alternated. Mouthpiece held in place by rubber bandage secured with an 
elastic strap passed aroimd the head and fastened at the back with a buckle. 
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This precaution was necessary, as this particidar subject had a tendency to 
fall adeep diuing an experiment; the mouth would then relax, with consequent 
danger (A leakage of air. In first period with mouthpiece, subject asleep at 
beginning and drowsy throughout period; similar conditions in second period 
with nosepieces; in third period with noaepieces, more awake and moved anns; 
as a rule somewhat more awake in periods with looathpieee, owing to discom- 
fort caused by mouthpiece and noseclip. Subject preferred nosepieces to 
mouthpiece. Respiration-rate fairly regular in all but second period with 
mouthpiece. 

F, G, J5., November 11, 1910. — ^Nosepieces, 4 periods; mouthpiece, 4 periods; 
preliminary period, about 1 hour 33 minutes; periods with nosepieces and 
mouthpiece in series. Respiration-rate secured by means of side outlet in 
three-way valve. Subject urinated after first period. At end of second 
period, subject stated that his neck was in a strained position but that rest of 
body was relaxed. Also said that air seemed dry; water was therefore added 
to moistener. With mouthpiece was troubled with saliva and found noseclip 
uncomfortable after first 5 minutes. Noticed a vibration of air with the 
mouthpiece at first but soon became accustomed to it. Pulse- and respiration- 
rat-es uniform. 

T. M. C, November 14, 1910. — ^Nosepieces, 7 periods; mouthpiece, 3 periods; 
preliminary period, 15 minutes; periods with nosepieces and mouthpiece 
in series. Respiration-rate secured by means of side outlet in three-way 
valve. Elastic bandage, about 5 cm. wide, used over mouth in first, second, 
fourth, and fifth periods with nosepieces in the hope of finding some method of 
insuring a perfect closiu^ of the mouth. Subject stated that bandage was 
somewhat uncomfortable, particularly in first paji; of period, and that probably 
most men, after once using the bandage, would have learned to keep the mouth 
closed without the necessity of resorting to such a method as this. The 
kymograph record of the respiration showed a tendency, during the mouth- 
piece periods, for slightly wider excursions; in the middle of the last period with 
the mouthpiece there were a number of very wide excursions, indicating a 
pressure on the tension equalizer. Pulse-rate was regular throughout the 
experiment. 

H. F. r., June 27, 1911. — ^Nosepieces, 4 periods; mouthpiece, 3 periods; 
periods with nosepieces and mouthpiece in series. Subject stated that he 
experienced no discomfort in breathing by either method, but that there was a 
tendency for the saliva to increase with the mouthpiece. Pulse- and respira- 
tion-rates regular. 

H. F. r., September 8, 1911. — ^Nosepieces, 3 periods; mouthpiece, 4 periods; 
preliminary period, 41 minutes; periods with nosepieces and mouthpiece in 
series. Pulse-rate regular. 

H. F. T.y September 9, 1911. — Mouthpiece, 4 periods; nosepieces, 3 periods; 
preliminary period, 35 minutes; periods with mouthpiece and nosepieces in 
series. During the last two periods with the nosepieces, thesubject had a great 
desire to urinate but on the whole was quiet throughout the series. Pulse- 
and respiration-rates imiform. 

K.H.A., September 23, 1911. — ^Nosepieces, 4 periods; mouthpiece, 4 periods; 
periods with nosepieces and mouthpiece in series. Pulse-rate very even. In 
all of the periods there was a very distinct tendency, shown at the beginning, 
for the subject to breathe slowly and regularly. This was in all probability 
due to his anticipation of the turning of the three-way valve connecting him 
with the circulating air of the apparatus; respiration-rate otherwise r^ular. 

K. H. A,, September 28, 1911. — ^Nosepieces, 3 periods; mouthpiece, 3 periods; 
periods with nosepieces and mouthpiece in series. Pulse-rate fairly imiform 
in individual periods. Respiration-rate comparatively uniform throughout 
experiment. 
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K. H. A,f September SO, 1911, — Mouthpiece, 3 periods; nosepieces, 3 periods; 
periods with mouthpiece and nosepieoes in series. In second period with 
nosepiecesy subject asleep for a very short time. Pulse-rate somewhat vari- 
able. Respiration-rate regular throughout experiment. 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 

The results of the experiments comparing nose- and mouth-breathing 
with the tension-equalizer unit are given in table 27. The average of 
the results shows that the respiratory exchange was practically the 
same with the two methods of breathing, being within such close limits 
that it is difficult to see any actual difference. The difference between 
the average results obtained for the carbon-dioxide elimination is 4 c.c. 
and for the oxygen consumption, 1 c.c. The pulse- and respiration-rates 
were essentisdly the same with both methods of breathing. 

Table 27. — Respiratory exchange in comparison experimente xmih mouthrhreathing and noee- 
breathing — Benedict respiration apparatus (tension-equalvter vnii). {Without food.) 



Subject, date« method, 
and time. 


Carbon 

dioxide 

eliminated 

per minute. 


Oxygen 

abaorbed 

per minute. 


Respira- 
tory 
quotient. 


Average 
pulse- 
rate. 


Average 
respira- 
tion- 
rate. 


J. J. C. 
Nov. 5. 1010: 
Mouthpiece: 

0*»56"a. m 

10 40 a. m 

11 53 a. m 

Average 


C.C. 

100 
174 
183 
185 

101 
182 
100 
188 


C.C. 

256 

• • • 

238 

247 

228 
210 
235 

227 


0.780 

• • ■ • 

.770 
.750 

.835 
.830 
.810 
.830 


64.5 
62.0 
66.5 
64.5 

50.0 
60.0 
63.0 
60.5 


18.5 
17.5 
17.0 
18.0 

16.4 
16.8 
10.3 
17.5 


Pneumatic noeepieces: 
10>» 25« a. m 

11 25 a. m 

12 22 X m 

Avenute 




F. 0, B. 
Nov. 11, 1010: 

Pneumatic nosepieces: 

8»»23F»a. m 

12 a. m 

30 a. m 

10 17 a. m 

Average 


218 
225 
225 
220 

»i4 

234 
226 
231 
220 
$S0 


250 
258 
253 
253 
256 

240 
263 
254 
256 
253 


.840 
.870 
.800 
.005 
.875 

.075 
.860 
.010 
.805 
.910 


65.5 
62.0 
66.0 
70.0 
66.0 

60.0 
60.5 
71.0 
71.5 
70.5 


11.1 
12.0 
13.4 
14.3 
12.9 

13.2 
14.1 
14.5 
13.5 
13.5 


Mouthpiece: 

ll>»08«a.m 

11 35 a. m 

12 00 noon 

12 26 p. m 




1 • Ac . C« 
Nov. 14, 1010: 

Pneumatic noaepiecee: 

S^'SO-a. m» 

8 54 a. m» 

21 a. m 

43 a.m* 

10 22 a. m 

10 52 a. m 

11 24 a. m^ 


176 
173 
165 
165 
166 
170 
170 
171 


200 
103 
182 
182 
187 
185 
187 
189 


.845 
.805 
.010 
.005 
.800 
.015 
.055 
.905 


70.5 
67.5 
76.0 
74.0 
76.0 
75.0 
75.0 
74.5 


13.7 
12.6 
13.8 
14.3 
14.7 
12.0 
13.3 
13.6 









^With bandage. 
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Table 27. — Respiratory exchange in camparitan experimenta with mouth-breatkmg and 
nose4)reathinf — Benedict respiration apparatue (tension-equalixer unit), (Without 
/ood.)— Continued. 





Carbon 








Average 


Subject, date, method, 


dioxide 


Oxygen 


Respira- 


Average 


respira- 


and time. 


eliminated 


absorbed 


tory 


pulse- 


tion- 




per minute. 


per minute. 


quotient. 


rate. 


rate. 


T. M. C. — Continued. 












Nov. 14, 1010 — Continued. 












Mouthpiece: 


ex. 


ex. 








ll>»69"a.m 


194 


187 


1.040 


75.0 


15.4 


12 25 p. m 


174 


185 


0.940 


76.5 


15.5 


12 61 p. m 


171 


183 


.930 


76.0 


13.9 


Avenuce 


180 


186 


.976 


76.0 


14-9 




H. F. T. 












June 27, 1911: 












Pneumatic nosepieces: 












8>»67«a.m 


170 


199 


.855 


49.0 


11.4 


9 45 a. m 


178 


198 


.900 


47.5 


11.4 


10 46 a. m 


160 


209 


.765 


46.5 


11.3 


11 41 a.m 


167 


198 


.845 


47.6 


11.3 


Avenuce 


169 


toi 


.8W 


A7.6 


11.4 


Mouthpiece: 












1** 01"> p. m 


190 


203 


.935 


45.0 


15.1 


1 50 p. m 


175 


196 


.895 


46.5 


15.1 


2 56 p. m 


176 


201 


.870 


47.0 


12.8 


AyAIfUFA 


180 


too 


.900 


46.0 


14.3 


S^t 8, 1911: 










Pneumatic noeepieoes: 












8*'51'»a.m 


168 


176 


.955 


44.5 


8.9 


9 24 a.m 


154 


176 


.875 


42.5 


8.4 


9 57 a. m 


156 


176 


.890 


42.5 


8.6 


Average 


169 


176 


.906 


4S.0 


8.6 


Mouthpiece: 












ll>»12«a.m 


163 


176 


.925 


42.0 


10.6 


11 34 a.m 


166 


184 


.900 


42.0 


10.0 


11 56 a.m 


152 


176 


.865 


42.0 


10.5 


12 23 p. m 


144 


181 


.795 


43.0 


10.0 




166 


179 


.870 


4^.6 


10. S 


Sept. 9, 1911: 










Mouthpiece: 












8»»50»a.m 


176 


192 


.915 


45.0 


11.0 


9 15 a. m 


157 


207 


.760 


47.0 


9.9 


9 50 a.m 


162 


195 


.835 


46.5 


10.9 


10 22 a.m 


164 


190 


.865 


47.0 


10.2 


Average, , . . . . 


166 


196 


.8J^ 


46.6 


10.6 


Pneumatic nosepieces: 








ll»»21»a.m 


169 


198 


.805 


47.0 


10.1 


11 46 a. m 


148 


177 


.835 


47.0 


10.1 


12 16 p. m 


152 


185 


.820 


47.5 


10.6 


Average 


16S 


187 


.8tO 


47.0 


lO.t 




A. /l. JLm 












Sept. 23, 1911: 












Pneumatic nosepieces: 












8>»50P»a.m 


206 


264 


.780 


68.0 


14.8 


9 19 a. m 


196 


242 


.810 


53.5 


14.6 


9 48 a.m 


206 


258 


.800 


56.0 


14.8 


10 14 a.m 


193 


248 


.780 


64.0 


14.8 


Average 


£00 


t6S 


.790 


66.0 


14.8 
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Table 27. — RetpiraUtry exchange in campariean expenmenta tnth mouth-breaihinf and 
nose-hreathinf — Benedict reepiraiion apparatus (tenaionrequaliter unit), {Wxthaut 
food,) — Continued. 



Subject, date, method, 
and tame. 


Carbon 

dioxide 

eliminated 

per minute. 


Oxygen 

absorbed 

per minute. 


Respira- 
tory 
quotient. 


Average 
pulse- 
rate. 


Average 
respira- 
tion- 
rate. 


K, H, A.— Contiinied. 
Sept. 23, 1911. — Continued 
Mouthpiece: 

10»»49»a.m 

11 11 a.m 

11 35 a.m 

11 58 a.m 

Average 


ex, 
202 
186 
197 
199 
196 

213 
195 
192 
SCO 

188 
195 
205 
196 

198 

• • • 

197 
198 

171 
186 
188 
182 


ex, 
249 
241 
246 
253 
247 

265 
243 
237 

t4S 

22Q 
236 
243 

2S6 

• • • 

244 
238 

HI 

228 
235 
242 
tS6 


0.810 
.775 
.800 
.790 
.796 

.805 
.800 
.810 
.806 

.825 
.825 
.840 
.8S0 

• • • • 

• • • • 

.830 
.8S0 

.750 
.790 
.775 

.776 


53.5 
53.0 
51.5 
51.0 
62.6 

52.0 
54.5 
52.0 
6S.0 

48.5 
53.0 
52.5 
61.6 

49.5 
43.5 
45.5 
46.0 

43.5 
46.5 
46.5 
46.6 


12.5 
14.1 
14.8 
14.5 
140 

14.0 
14.8 
13.9 
14 2 

12.7 
15.3 
13.4 
IS. 8 

13.0 
13.7 
13.4 
IS. 4 

15.1 
15.0 
15.9 
16.S 


Sept. 28. 1911: 

Pneumatic nosepieoes: 

8»»3ff»a.m 

9 11 a.m 

9 57 a. m 

Average 


Mouthpiece: 

10>» 53*" a. m 

11 32 a.m 

12 07 p. m 

Average 


Sept. 30, 1911: 
Mouthpiece: 

9*»27»a.m 

9 55 a. m 

10 30 a. m 

Average 

Pneumatic nosepieces: 
ll>»20«a.m 

11 54 a.m 

12 58 p.m 

Average 




Arithmetical average of all 
experiments with mouth- 
piece 


187 
183 


220 
219 


.850 
.836 


55.0 
54.5 


13.6 
13.2 


Arithmetical average of ail 
experiments with pneu- 
matic nosepieces 





The di£ferences between the average values obtamed with the two 
methods are given in table 28, the values with the nose-breathing being 
used as the base-line. The agreement between the results obtained 
with the two methods in the individual experiments is, as a whole, 
very fair. The greatest variations for the carbon-dioxide eUmination 
are those for H. F. T. on Jime 27 and September 9, when the amoimts 
obtained with the mouth-breathing exceeded those with the nose- 
breathing by 11 c.c. and 12 c.c. respectively, and for K. H. A. on Sep- 
tember 30, when the carbon-dioxide elimination with the mouthpiece 
was 16 c.c. higher. On the contrary, in two experiments with K. 
H. A., the results obtained with the mouth-breathing were slightly 
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lower. The first four subjects showed a tendency to a slightly higher 
respiration-rate with the mouthpiece than with the nosepieces while 
with K, H. A., the reverse was true. The differences in the respiration- 
rate were not marked, however, in any of the experiments. With the 
first three subjects the pulse-rate was shghtly higher in the mouthpiece 
periods than in those with the nosepieces. With H. F. T., the pulse- 
rate was slightly lower with the mouthpiece, while with K. H. A. it 
varied. 

It must be noted that all of these subjects were fairly well-trained. 
The first, J. J. C, had been used in a great many experiments; as 
previously stated, on account of his tendency to fall asleep during an 
experiment, it was difficult to obtain the same d^ree of wakefulness 

Table 28. — Variations of average resuUe obtained with mouth4»wUhing from those obtained 

UDith nose^eaUiing (tennonrequalizer unit) 







Carbon 
dioxide 


Oxygen 


Reqnra- 


Average 


Average 


Subject. 


Date. 


absorbed 


tory 


pulae- 


respira- 






per minute. 


per minute. 


quotient. 


rate. 


tion-rate. 




1910 


ex. 


ex. 








lie* 


Nov. 6 


— 3 


+20 


-0.080 


+4.0 


+0.6 


Jk • V7 • A^ ••••••••••••> 


Nov. 11 


+ 6 


- 3 


+ .036 


+4.6 


1 *» . »^ 
+ .6 


JL • «VX« \^ ••■••■»•••••• 


Nov. 14 
1911 


+ 9 


- 4 


+ .070 


+1.6 


+1.3 


£&• M^ • Xsavataaava*** 


June 27 


+11 


- 1 


+ .060 


-1.6 


+2.9 




Sept. 8 


- 3 


+ 3 


- .026 


- .6 


+1.7 




Sept. 9 


+12 


+ 9 


+ .020 


- .6 


+ .3 


XWa £»• ^V •■••ta*««»a.« 


Sept. 23 


- 4 


- 6 


+ .005 


-2.5 


- .8 




Sept. 28 


- 4 


-12 


+ .025 


-1.5 


- .4 


Ayerage variaUon . . 


Sept. 30 


+16 


+ 6 


+ .045 


+ .6 


-1.9 


8 


7 


0.04 


2 


1.2 





throughout a series of periods. F. G. B. and T. M. C. were both well 
trained in respiration experiments and accustomed to apparatus for 
nose- and mouth-breathing. As has already been noted, H. F. T. 
was a peculiar subject because of his occasional apnoeic respiration. 
It is probable that with the mouthpiece he had a tendency to breathe 
more regularly than with the nosepieces. With this subject the carbon- 
dioxide elimination was usually higher with the mouthpiece than with 
the nosepieces. K. H. A. was also familiar with the apparatus; he had 
no peculiarities of respiration and was able to maintain nearly the 
same degree of quietness and wakefulness throughout the experiments. 
In these comparisons the preliminary period of breathing through 
the particular appliance being tested was not very long, continuing 
usuaJly less than 5 minutes. Consequently, if there were a tendency 
shown with the mouthpiece toward deeper breathing or toward an 
exaggerated respiration, it would have been apparent, as the period 
began so soon after the mouthpiece was inserted that there was no 
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opportunity for compensation. The general indications are, however, 
that the respiration-rate and the respiratory quotient were practically 
the same with both methods of breathing. 

The probabiUty curves plotted from the variations of the individual 
periods from the average are given in figure 47. The pulse-rate and the 
oxygen consumption are slightly more uniform with mouth-breathing 
than with nose-breathing, but the respiratory quotient is more uniform 
when the nosepieces are used. In general, there appeared to be no differ- 
ence in the respiratory exchange with the two methods. Consequently 
either mouthpiece or nosepieces may be used with the tendon-equalizer 
unit without affecting the results. 
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pjLa.ceiiT. or variation 
Fio. 47. — Probability curves for the series of comparison experiments with nose- and mouth- 
breathing (tension-equaliser unit). 

The ordinates indicate the percentage of the total number of periods and the abaeisse the 
percentage of variation from the average* 

MOUTH- AND NOSE-BREATHING WITH THE BENEDICT RESPIRATION APPARATUS 

(3PIR0METER UNIT). 

In the results previously given of a series of comparison experiments^ 
it was shown that the respiratory exchange with the two forms of the 
Benedict respiration apparatus — the tension-equalizer imit and the 
spirometer imit — ^was essentially the same, but in those experiments 

^See p. 111. 
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mouth- and nose-breathing were not compared. Accordmgly, in addi- 
tion to the series of comparisons made with the tension-equalizer unit 
on the effect of changing the method of breathing, a second series was 
made with the spirometer unit. Since this type of apparatus provides 
for a qualitative and quantitative graphic record of the ventilation, 
the differences in the character of the respiration can be studied. 

The pneumatic nosepieces were used in all of the experiments but 
one. The respiration-rate was recorded from the bell of the spirometer 
and the pulse-rate was, as usual, obtained with the Bowles stethoscope. 
A record of the muscular activity was secured by means of a pneumo- 
graph placed about the hips or from the self-recording bed. With the 
exception of M. J. S., the subjects were all accustomed to the apparatus. 
The details of the five experiments in the series are here given. 

STATISTICS OF EXPERIMENTS. 

P. F. J.y Fdmmry H, JfP/j^.— Subject had breakfast about 7»» 30" a. m. ; 
experiment began at 10** 40" a. m. Pneumatic nosepieces, 2 periods; mouth- 
piece, 2 periods; preliminary period, 15 minutes; periods with nosepieces and 
mouthpiece altematiag. Subject stated that he was somewhat sleepy in the 
second period and that he liked the nosepieces better than the mouthpiece. 
No observations of the pulse-rate. Average barometric pressure, 769.5 mm.; 
average temperature of air in apparatus, 22.1^ C. 

P. F, J., Jvly 10, 1912. — Pneumatic nosepieces, 3 periods; mouthpiece, 
3 periods; periods with nosepieces and mouthpiece alternating. Subject 
uniformly quiet. Pulse-rate uniform except in fifth period, when it was low; 
respiration was rapid and shallow in this period, but otherwise fairly uniform. 
Average barometric pressure, 759.4 mm. ; average temperature of air in appa- 
ratus, 22.5^ C. 

J, K. M.y Jvly 9y 1912, — Pneumatic nosepieces, 3 periods; mouthpiece, 
3 periods; preliminary period, 57 minutes; periods with nosepieces and 
mouthpiece alternating. Subject preferred nosepieces, as in breathing through 
mouthpiece his mouth became dry. Pulse-rate uniform in first three periods; 
in fourth, a tendency to fall; in fifth and sixth, a tendency to rise. Respira- 
tion-rate fairly uniform in all except the second period for each type of breath- 
ing, when there was some apnoea. Average barometric pressure, 760.8 mm. ; 
average temperature, 24.2® C. 

T. M. C, July 11 y 1912. — Pneumatic nosepieces, 3 periods; mouthpiece, 3 
periods; periods with nosepieces and mouthpiece alternating. Subject quiet 
throughout experiment; said it seemed easier to breathe with mouthpiece. 
During periods with mouthpiece he swallowed frequently. Slightly drowsy 
at the end of third period with nosepieces. Pulse-rate very uniform; respira- 
tion-rate imiform. Average barometric pressure, 755.7 nun. ; average temper- 
ature of air in apparatus, 22.3® C. 

M. J. S.J Jvly 27, 1912. — ^Mouthpiece, 3 periods; glass nosepieces, 2 periods; 
periods with mouthpiece and nosepieces alternating. Subject made a few 
slight movements during the second and third periods with mouthpiece. 
Pi3se- and respiration-rates uniform. Average barometric pressure, 754.9 
mm. ; average temperature of air in apparatus, 21.1® C. 
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DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 

The results of this series of comparisons are given in table 29, in 
which the general averages show that the respiratory exchange with 
the two methods of breathing was nearly the same. The difference 
for the average carbon-dioxide elimination with the mouthpiece and 
the nosepieces was 5 c.c. and for the oxygen consumption 5 c.c. The 
respiratory quotient was practically identical for the two types of 
breathing. The pulse-rate, respiration-rate, total ventilation of the 
lungs, and volume of respiration may likewise be said to be the same 
for both methods, the sUght difference being within the limits of error 
of measurement. 

Table 29. — Beapiraiory exchange in compariaon experimenU with motUh-breathing and noae- 
hreathinQ — Benedict reapiraiian apparatue (epirometer unit). {Without food,) 



Subject, date, method, 
and time. 


Carbon 
dioxide 
elimin- 
ated per 
minute. 


Oxygen 
absorbed 

per 
minute. 


Respira- 
tory 
quotient. 


Average 
pulse- 
rate. 


Average 
respira- 
tion-rate. 


Ventila- 
tion per 
minute 
(reduced) . 


Volume 

per 
rosf^ra- 

tion. 


P. F. J. 
Feb. 14, 1912: 

Pneumatic nosepieces: 

10>»40»»a. m» 

11 30 a. m 

Average. 


ex. 
231 
215 
BBS 

206 
228 
817 

176 
184 
154 
171 

191 
183 
182 

186 


e.e. 
234 
224 
889 

238 
228 
833 

209 
207 
211 
809 

219 
212 
234 

888 


0.990 
.960 
.976 

.865 
1.000 
0.930 

.845 
.890 
.730 
.880 

.875 
.860 
.780 
.836 


66.5 
65.0 
59.5 
63.6 

64.5 
65.0 
67.0 
66.6 


15.4 
11.3 

13.4 

13.6 
10.4 
18.0 

12.4 

9.8 

15.0 

18.4 

9.2 
10.3 

7.7 
9.1 


liUir^. 
6.00 
5.15 
6.68 

5.15 
5.33 
6.84 

4.34 
4.37 
4.10 
487 

4.23 
4.26 

4.28 
4.86 


ex. 
465 
544 
606 

452 
612 
638 

424 
540 
331 
AS8 

557 
501 
674 
677 


Mouthpiece: 

ll»»06»a. m 

11 66 a. m 


July 10, 1912: 

Pneumatic nosepieces: 
9^04"a. m 

10 15 a. m 

11 09 a. m 

Average 


Mouthpiece: 

9»»50P»a. m 

10 41 a. m 

11 40 a. m 

Average X 




July 9, 1912: 

Pneumatic nosepieces: 
9*»07"a.m 

10 10 a.m 

11 20 a.m 

Averaire 


181 
167 
185 
178 

184 
174 
197 
186 


237 
228 
234 
833 

243 
228 
236 
836 


.765 
.735 
.790 
.766 

.755 
.765 
.830 
.786 


55.5 
54.0 
57.5 
66.6 

58.0 
55.0 
60.0 
67.6 


14.3 
14.3 
13.4 
14.0 

16.5 
17.5 
16.8 
16.9 


4.63 
4.38 
4.52 
4.6I 

4.88 
4.79 
4.80 
4.S8 


391 
370 
408 
390 

357 
331 
346 
346 


Mouthpiece: 

9^44»a.m 

10 38 a. m 

11 46 a. m 





Object had breakfast about 7^ 30^ a. m. 
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Tabijb 29. — Respiratory exdumge in comparison experimenU with mouUirhreathing and nose- 
breathing — Benedict res^piratUm apparatus (spirometer umt). {Without food,) — Cootiniied. 



Subject, date, method, 
and time. 


Carbon 
dioxide 
elimin- 
ated pel 
minute. 


Oxygen 
absorbed 

per 
minute 


Req;>ira- 

tory 
quotient. 


Average 
pulse- 
rate. 


Average 
respira- 
tion-rate. 


Ventila- 
tion per 
minute 
(reduced). 


Volume 
par 

respira- 
tion. 


T. M. C. 

July 11, 1912: 

Pneumatic noeepieces: 

8»»4ff»a.m 

9 39 a. m 

10 30 a. m 

Average 


ex. 
167 
160 
153 
160 

176 
162 
155 
164 


ex. 
186 
181 
201 
189 

185 
184 
194 
188 


0.895 

.885 
.760 
.845 

.955 

.880 
.800 
.870 


72.0 
68.5 
69.5 

70.0 

72.0 
70.5 
66.0 
69.6 


14.0 
15.0 
15.2 

14-7 

15.8 
16.8 
16.3 
16.3 


Uter9, 
4.69 
4.50 
4.60 
4.60 

4.87 
5.05 
4.79 
4.90 


ex. 

408 

365 

369 

381 

376 
366 
358 
366 


Mouthpiece: 

9^ 13^ a. m 

10 06 a. m 

10 57 a. m 

Average 




M» J. o. 

July 27. 1912: 
Mouthpiece: 

9*» 27» a. m 

10 31 a. m 

11 27 a. m 

Average 

Glass nosepieces: 

9*» 59™ a. m 

11 00 a. m 

Average 


200 
194 
208 
BOl 

193 
192 
IBS 


246 
240 
251 

246 

239 
240 
£40 


.815 
.810 
.830 
.816 

.805 
.800 
.80S 


67.0 
65.0 
64.5 
66.6 

63.5 
62.0 
6S.0 


18.4 
18.0 
18.1 
18.2 

19.5 
18.4 
19.0 


5.58 
5.37 
5.76 
6.67 

5.56 
5.33 
6.46 


370 
364 
388 
S74 

348 
353 
361 




Arithmetical average of 
all experiments with 
mouthoiece 


190 
185 


225 
230 


.845 
.840 


64.5 
63.0 


14.5 
14.7 


4.96 

4.88 


439 
412 


Arithmetical average of 
all experiments with 
noseDieces 





The variations between the averages for each day are given in table 
30, the results obtained with the nosepieces being taken as the base- 
line. Both the carbon-dioxide elimination and the oxygen consump- 
tion were higher with the mouthpiece in four out of five experiments, 
while the pulse-rate was higher in three out of the four experiments in 
which this factor was observed. It will be noted that the individual 
variations between the averages are not large, the greatest being with 
P. F. J. on July 10, when the difference between the averages for the 
oxygen consumption is 13 c.c. This greater difference is caused by the 
higher value obtained in the last period of the experiment, when the 
oxygen consumption was notably higher than in the other two periods 
with the mouthpiece. Two low values were obtained for the carbon- 
dioxide elimination, one with J. K. M. in the second period with the 
nosepieces on July 9, and one with P. F. J. in the third period with the 
nosepieces on July 10. In both of these instances the subject was 
somewhat drowsy and the ventilation of the lungs was consequently 
irr^ular. 
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The probability curves are given in figure 48. If these are examined 
it will be seen that the uniformity of the carbon-dioxide measurement is 
about the same for the two methods of breathing, with a variation 
within 2 per cent; when the variation is larger than this, the uniformity 
is greater with the subject breathing through the nosepieces. The 
values for the oxygen consumption also show greater uniformity with 
the nosepiece method even with a small variation, but with a variation 

Table 30. — VariaHona of average resuUa obtained with nunUhrbreatking from thoee obtained 

with noae-breaihing {epiromeier unit). 



Subject. 


Date. 


Carbon 
dioxide 
elimin- 
ated per 
minute. 


Oxysen 
absorbed 

per 
minute. 


Respira- 
tory 
quotient. 


Average 
pulse- 
rate. 


Average 
respira- 
tion-rate. 


Ventila- 
tion per 
minute 
(reduced). 


Volume 
per 

respira- 
tion. 


Jr • f . J . . . . . . 

J. Jv. AA 

X . D/e. \y 

B/L. J. o 


1912 
Feb. 14 
July 10 
July 9 
July 11 
July 27 


ex. 
- 4 

+14 
+ 7 
+ 4 
+ 8 


ex. 
+ 4 
+13 
+ 3 
- 1 
+ 6 


-0.045 
+ .015 
+ .02 
+ .026 
+ .01 


+2!6 

+2.0 
-0.5 

+2.5 


-1.4 
-3.3 
+2.9 
+1.6 
- .8 


-0.34 
- .01 
+ .31 
+ .30 
+ .12 


ex. 
+ 27 
+147 

- 45 

- 15 
+ 23 


Average vai 


riation. . . . 


7 


5 


0.026 


1.5 


2.0 


0.22 


51 
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Fio. 48. — Probability curves for the series of comparison experiments with nose- and mouth- 

Iweathing (spirometer imit). 

The ordinates indicate the percoitage of the total number of periods and the absoissn the per- 
centage of variation from the average. 
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of 3.5 per cent, the percentage of the total is nearly the same. The 
curves for the respiratory quotient show much greater uniformity with 
the nose-breathirqg, while the curves for the pulse-rate have approxi- 
mately the same degree of uniformity with both types of breathing. 
The respiration-rate is somewhat more uniform with the mouth-breath- 
ing when the limits of variation are considered as 2.5 per cent, but 
beyond this there is approximately similar uniformity. The total 
ventilation of the lungs is much nearer uniformity wilJi the mouth- 
breathing; this is shown to some extent in the volume per respiration. 

The results of the comparisons would indicate that there is a slightly 
higher metabolism with mouth-breathing, but that this is due to the 
fact that the subjects are usually more awake with this tjrpe of breath- 
mg and that this produces a more regular and uniform ventilation. 
That the volume of air left in the lungs at the end of each expiration is, 
however, more uniform with nose-breathing is indicated by the greater 
uniformity of the oxygen consumption and the respiratory quotient with 
nose-breathing. The variations between the two methods shown by these 
comparisons with the spirometer unit are so small that either the mouth- 
piece or the nosepieces may be properly used in respiration experiments. 

MOUTH- AND NOSE-BREATHING WITH THE TISSOT APPARATUS. 

In rest experiments with the Tissot apparatus, nosepieces are ordi- 
narily used, but in work experiments recently carried out by Amar' 
a mouthpiece was employed. Both nosepieces and mouthpiece were 
used in the comparison study made with the Tissot apparatus and it 
was therefore of interest to determine the difference, if any, in the 
respiratory exchange in mouth- and nose-breathing with the Tissot 
apparatus. A series of experiments with three subjects was therefore 
made m which the rubber mouthpiece and the Siebe-Gorman nosedip 
were used in the mouth-breathing periods and the round glass nose- 
pieces for the nose-breathing periods. Each experiment began with a 
nose-breathing period, the use of the nosepieces and mouthpiece alter- 
nating throughout the experiment. The samples of expired air were 
collected over mercury as in the earUer comparisons with this apparatus 
and the analyses were made with the Haldane apparatus. No pre- 
liminary ventilation was obtained, the periods usually beginning within 
5 minutes of the adjustment of the mouthpiece or nosepieces. The 
pulse-rate was obtained by means of the Bowles stethoscope, the respi- 
ration-rate from a pneumograph fastened about the chest, and a record 
of the d^ree of muscular repose from a pneumograph placed about the 
hips. The subjects were all assistants in the Laboratory and were 
familiar with the apparatus. The statistics of the five experiments 
in this series follow. 

^Amar, Le moteur humain. Paris, 1014. Joum. de Physiol, et de Pathol., 1913, 15. p. 62. 
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STATISTICS OF EXPERIMENTS. 

J. K. M.y June 13, 1912. — ^Nosepieces, 3 periods; mouthpiece, 3 periods; 
periods with nosepieces and mouthpiece alternating. In first two periods, 
nosepieces tested for tightness with soapsuds. Respiration-rate fairly regular 
in all periods. Range of pulse-rate, 4 to 10 bcAts. Average barometric 
pressure, 752.1 mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus, 22.5^ C. 

J. K, M,f June 18, 1912. — Nosepieces, 3 periods; mouthpiece, 3 periods; 
periods with nosepieces and mouthpiece alternating. Range of pulse-rate 5 
to 8 beats. Respiration-rate regular in all periods. Average barometric 
pressure, 753 mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus, 23^ C. 

J. B. T., June 16, 1912. — ^Nosepieces, 3 periods; mouthpiece, 3 periods; 
periods with nosepieces and mouthpiece sdtemating. Subject preferred nose- 
pieces. Pulse-rate ranged from 4 to 7 beats per minute. Respiration-rate 
regular in dl periods. Average barometric pressure, 762.4 mm.; average 
temperature of air in apparatus, 18.3^ C. 

K. H. A., June 19, 1912. — ^Nosepieces, 3 periods; mouthpiece, 3 periods; 
periods with nosepieces and mouthpiece alternating. Subject preferred nose- 
pieces. Range in pulse-rate 5 to 7 beats. Average barometric pressure, 
756.1 mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus, 22.9^ C. 

K. H. A., June 22, 1912. — ^Nosepieces, 3 periods; mouthpiece, 3 periods; 
periods with nosepieces and mouthpiece alternating. Subject said that his 
mouth became diy in periods with mouthpiece and that he preferred nosepieces 
to mouthpiece; in second period with nosepieces, was a little drowsy. Pulse- 
rate varied, with a range as high as 8 beats per minute in some periods. 
Re^iration-rate very ligular. Average barometric pressure, 763.8 mm.; 
average temperature of air in apparatus, 25.6^ C. 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 

The results of the five experiments comparing the respiratory 
exchange with mouth- and nose-breathing on the Tissot apparatus are 
given in table 31. On the whole the averages show that the respira- 
tory exchange with the two types of breathing does not differ markedly. 
The carbon-dioxide production is 6 c.c. higher and the respiratory 
quotient is 0.025 higher with the mouth-breathing than with the nose- 
breathing. The averages for the other factors are practically identical. 
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Tablb 31. — BeMpiraiory exchange in eampanmm experimenU with mtnUk-brwthing and ium9- 

breming — Tiemd apparaUu. iWUhatU food.) 



Subjeet, d*te, method, 
and time. 



June 13, 1912: 
Nosepieoea: 

8^30^a.m 

50 a. m 

10 43 a. m 

Ayerage 

Mouthpiece: 

9^ 21" a. m 

10 16 a. m 

11 10 a. m 
Average 

June 18, 1912: 
Noeepiecee: 

8>»6©°»a. m 

9 45 a. m 

10 58 a. m 

Average 

Mouthpiece: 

9»»22"a. m 

10 17 a. m 

11 26 a. m 
Average 



©73 

a* 



>»© 

M • 

o 



lijll 



J. B. T, 
June 15, 1912: 
Nosepieces: 

8*» 36" a. m 

9 37 a. m 

10 30 a. m 

Average 

Mouthpiece: 

9*»06"a. m 

10 04 a. m 

11 00 a. m 
Average 



K» H* Am 

June 19, 1912: 
Nosepieces: 

9*»04"a. m 

9 59 a. m 

10 48 a. m 

Average 

Mouthpiece: 

9*» 33" a. m 

10 25 a. m 

11 12 a. m 
Average 

June 22, 1912: 
Nosepieces: 

8>» 51" a. m 

9 43 a. m 

10 39 a. m 

Average 



c.e. 

183 

177 

172 

177 

178 
185 
185 
J83 



177 
175 
169 

i74 

178 
173 
189 
180 



193 
203 
195 
197 

203 
200 
204 
$02 



203 
194 
206 
$01 

201 
205 
211 

$06 



206 
193 
213 

$04 



c.e. 

238 

227 

217 

$$7 

224 
222 
226 

$$4 



241 
233 
231 
$SS 

236 
238 
247 

$40 



10.770 
.775 
.790 
.780 

.795 
.830 
.820 
.815 



.735 
.750 
.730 
.740 

.765 
.725 
.765 
.750 



255 
260 
257 

$57 

255 
262 
275 

$64 



271 
249 
266 

$6$ 

254 
253 
254 

$54 



262 
232 
248 
$47 



-I 

PS 



.755 
.780 
.760 
.765 

.800 
.765 
.745 

.765 



.745 
.780 
.775 
.765 

.795 
.810 
.830 
.810 



.785 
.835 
.860 
.8$5 




57.0 
53.0 
53.0 
54 5 

56.5 
57.6 
54.5 
56.0 



62.0 
59.5 
59.5 
W.5 

61.6 
61.0 
60.5 
61.0 



69.0 
67.5 
62.5 
66.5 

65.5 
66.5 
70.0 
67.5 



52.0 
45.5 
51.0 
49.5 

50.0 
50.0 
50.0 
50.0 



59.0 
52.5 
55.5 

55.5 



14.2 
14.6 
14.4 

14-4 

13.8 
14.7 
13.7 
14.1 



15.3 
15.5 
15.5 

15.4 

16.6 
16.2 
16.7 
itf.5 



13.4 
13.9 
15.8 
14 4 

13.3 
11.8 
15.9 
1S.7 



15.6 
14.9 
15.3 
16. S 

13.3 
12.9 
12.8 
13.0 



15.0 
15.9 
15.9 
15.5 



I 



I 



la 

> 



1 



Zifen. 
4.62 
4.40 
4.38 
44s 

4.04 
4.26 
4.19 
4. 16 



4.42 
4.33 
4.24 
4. 33 

4.55 
4.59 
4.83 
4.09 



4.54 
4.62 
4.68 
4. 61 

4.41 
4.19 
4.68 
4-4S 



5.60 
5.13 
5.50 

5.41 

4.41 
5.11 
5.14 
4.89 



5.61 
5.34 
5.75 
5.57 






o 



o 
> 



cc 
389 
371 
372 
377 

358 
365 
374 
36$ 



353 
341 
334 
343 

335 
346 
354 
5^ 



409 
401 
357 

389 

400 
428 
355 

394 



437 
419 
437 
431 

403 
482 
489 
458 



450 
404 
435 
450 



Compoatkmof 
air. 



Carbon 
dioxide. 



Oxygm. 



p. cL 
4.08 
4.04 
3.95 
4.0$ 

4.45 
4.37 
4.46 
4.45 



4.05 
4.08 
4.03 
4.05 

3.94 
3.79 
3.93 
3.89 



4.28 
4.42 
4.20 
4.30 

4.64 
4.81 
4.39 
4.6I 



3.65 
3.81 
3.78 
5.75 

4.59 
4.05 
4.13 
4.$6 



3.70 
3.64 
3.74 
3.69 



p. cL 

16.93 

16.02 

16.21 

16.06 

15.62 
16.91 
15.74 
15.76 



15.78 
15.84 
15.79 
15.80 

16.02 
16.06 
16.09 
16.06 



15.60 
15.57 
15.73 
i5.95 

15.41 
15.00 
15.39 
15.$7 



16.35 
16.31 
16.33 
16.33 

15.43 
16.17 
16.17 
15.9$ 



16.48 
16.75 
16.75 
16.66 
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Tablb 31. — BMmraiory exchange in compari9on experimenU with numthrbreatMng and lUMe- 

hreathing — Tiseoi apparatue. (WiUunU food.) — Continued. 



Subject, date, method, 
and time. 



•S'2 

isl 

g S 
Si « o> 



JQ O 

« o. 
►» o '3 

H B B 

O 



PS 









I 



^ 



5 
I 

o 



Is 



III 






Composition of 
expired air. 



Carbon 
dioxide. 



Oxygen. 



K, H. A, — Continued. 
June 22, 1912 — Continued. 
Mouthpiece: 

9^ 17™ a. m 

10 12 a. m 

11 06 a.m 

Ayerage 

Arithmetical average of all 
experiments with nose- 
pieoes 

Arithmetical average of all 
experiments with mouth- 
piece 



ex. 

216 

217 

208 

£1S 



C.C. 

267 
263 
246 



.836 
.866 
.860 
,845 



66.0 
66.0 
62.0 
64. S 



14.0 
13.8 
13.8 
1S.9 



literB. 
6.26 
6.47 
6.11 



C.C. 

461 

477 
446 
4S8 



p. cU 
4.11 
3.90 
4.00 
4.06 



p. d. 
16.22 
16.46 
16.31 

ie,ss 



191 



197 



246 



247 



.775 



.800 



57.6 



58.0 



15.0 



14.2 



4.87 



4.68 



394 



403 



The diflferences found between the results for the mouth-breathing 
and those for the nose-breathing for the individual experiments are 
given in table 32, those for the nose-breathing being taken as the 
base-line. It will be noted that in every instance the carbon-dioxide 
elimination was higher with the mouth-breathing than with the nose- 
breathing; the oxygen consumption was also higher in three of the 

Tablb 32. — VariaJtUme of average resuUe ol>tained with mouMfreatking from thoee obtained 

with noee^eatking (Tiesot apparatus). 



Subject. 


Date. 


Carbon 
dioxide 
elimin- 
ated per 
minute. 


Oxygen 
absorbed 

per 
minute. 


Respira- 
tory 
quotient. 


Average 
pulse- 
rate. 


Average 
respira- 
tion- 
rate. 


VentiUi- 

tion per 

minute 

(reduced)^ 


Volume 

per 
respira- 
' tion. 




1912 


ex. 


ex. 






liters. 


ex. 


J* IV* AA 


June 13 


+6 


-3 


-1-0.036 


+ 1.6 


-0.3 


-0.27 


-16 




June 18 


+6 


+5 


-h .01 


+ .6 


+ 1.1 


+ .33 


+ 2 


V* a. X ..... . 


June 16 


+6 


+7 


.0 


+1.0 


- .7 


- .18 


+ 6 


XWa Xl. A, ..... 


June 19 


+6 


-8 


-h .046 


+ .6 


-2.3 


- .62 


+27 




June 22 


+9 


+6 


-h .02 


-1.0 


-1.7 


- .29 


+28 


Average vai 


nation .... 


6 


6 


0.020 


1.0 


1.2 


0.32 


16 



five exi)eriments, and both the respiratory quotient and pulse-rate 
were higher in four of the five exi)eriments. On the contrary, in four 
of the five experiments both the respiration-rate and the ventilation 
of the lungs were lower with the mouth-breathing, but the difference 
was not large enough to be of significance. The results therefore 
tend to show that with this apparatus there was a slightly higher respi- 
ratory exchange with mouth-breathing than with nose-breathing. 
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Since the increased carbon-dioxide elimination is not accompanied 
by an increase in the total ventilation, it is evident that there must 
have been a sUghtly more economical ventilation with mouth-breath- 
ing than with nose-breathing. 

The probability curves for these comparison experiments are given 
in figure 49. The curves for the carbon-dioxide elimination do not 
show very much difference, but those for the oxygen consumption are 
slightly more uniform with the mouth-breathing. The pulse-rate is 
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PER CCHT OF VARIATION 



«0 II 12 13 14 



Fio. 49. — ^Plrobability ourveB for the aerieB of oomiMtriaon experiments with noae- and mouth- 

iH^athing (Tiseot apparatus). 

The ordinates indicate the percentage of the total number of periods and the abscissa the per> 
oentage of variation from the average. 

noticeably more uniform with the mouth-breathing. The respiration- 
rate and the volume per respiration have about the same degree of 
uniformity with both types of breathing, while the total ventilation 
is slightly more uniform with the nose-breathmg. 

The results of this comparison substantiate in the main the results 
obtained with the two preceding comparisons with the Benedict respi- 
ration apparatus, i. e., that the differences in the respiratory exchange 
between mouth- and nose-breathing are not large enough to be of 
great significance in a study of the respiratory exchange. 
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MASK AND NOSEPIECES WITH THE BENEDICT RESPIRATION APPARATUS 

(SPIROMETER UNIT). 

In the earlier development of the Benedict respiration apparatus, 
several attempts were made to use a mask. This mask was ordinarily of 
rubber, conical in shape, and held against the face by means of strips of 
elastic tape bound around the head. About the edge of the mask was 
rubber tubing which could be inflated. The results obtained with this 
mask were not very satisfactory and its use was discontinued, mainly 
on account of the uncertainty as to the air-tight closure about the face. 

As a mask is used in many laboratories in connection with respiration 
work, it was deemed advisable to make a nimiber of experiments in 
which the respiratory exchange with the subject wearing a mask was 
compared with that when he breathed through nosepieces. In this 
series of comparisons, the spirometer unit was used to measure the 
respiratory exchange. The mask employed was constructed of sheet 
lead in the form of a cone, the small end of the cone being soldered 
to a piece of brass tubing of about 25 nmi. internal diameter. The cone 
was next shaped so as to fit as closely as possible to the face of the 
selected subject; the superfluous portions were then cut away. The 
edges of the mask were covered with plasticene, a material used by 
children in modeling. This mask was connected to the respiration 
apparatus by means of short pieces of rubber tubing. To make sure 
of the air-tight closure about the face, the edges of the mask were 
smeared with soapsuds and kept moist throughout the experimental 
period; the sUghtest leak could thus be readily detected. 

The pulse-rate was obtained with the Bowles stethoscope. A 
graphic record of the respiration-rate was secured from the movements 
of the spirometer bell. A similar graphic record of the degree of mus- 
cular repose was obtained by means of the lever bed arrangement^ in 
all of the experiments except those with L. E. E. and M. J. S. With 
the exception of M. J. S., all of the subjects were accustomed to the 
apparatus. The statistics of the five experiments are given in the 
following pages. 

STATISTICS OF EXPERIMENTS. 

J, K, Af ., July 19j 1912, — ^A preliminary experiment to study the possi- 
bilities of the mask method. Subject had lunch at noon; experiment b^an at 
3** 35™ p. m. Mask, 1 period; pneumatic nosepieces, 1 period. No pulse rec- 
ords taken; respiration-rate very regular in both periods. Average baro- 
metric pressure, 759.3 mm. ; average temperature of air in apparatus, 20^ C. 

J. K. Af ., November 19, 1912.'-^ub]ect had breakfast before experinlent. 
Mask, 3 periods; nosepieces, 2 periods; preliminary period, 35 minutes; periods 
with mask and nosepieces in series. Subject asleep in first and third periods 
with mask. Said he preferred mask, as the nosepieces irritated the edge of 
the nostrils, but otherwise had no preference. Pulse-rate in first two periods 
varied considerably, with a range of 5 to 6 beats per minute; in the last three 
periods it was uniform. Respiration-rate previous to experiment, 19 per min- 
ute. During experiment respiration regular in depth and rapidity. Average 
barometric pressure, 762.3 mm.; temperature of air in apparatus, 22.4^ C. 

>8eep. S4. 
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M. J. S., July SO, 19li. — Mask, 4 periods; glass nosepieces, 3 periods; 
periods alternating. Both mask and nosepieces tested with soapsuds. Sub- 
ject preferred mask, as nosepieces made edges of his nostrils sore and with the 
mask he felt that he had more freedom in breathing. He complained of sore- 
ness and pain on the left side of body. No pulse records taken. Respiration- 
rate at b^iinning of periods uneven, but became more regular by the middle 
of the period. Average barometric pressure, 765.7 mm.; average temperature 
of air in apparatus, 24.4° C 

M. J. iS., Juiy 25, /5J5,— Subject had midday lunch previous to experimeat ; 
experiment be^u at l** 53" p. m. Sat in Morris chair instead of lying on 
couch. Mask, 3 periods; pneumatic nosepieces, 3 periods; periods alternating. 
Pulse-rate varied in periods with mask and in second period with nosepieces, 
the range being from 5 to 6 beats per minute; pulse-rate very regular in the 
other periods with nosepieces. R^pirstion-rate very r^ular in all periods. 
Average barometric pressiu^, 757.2 mm.; average temperature of air iu appa- 
ratus, 20.9° C. 

L. E. E., November 18, 191S. — Ma^k, 3 periods; pneumatic nosepieces, 
2 periods; periods with mask and nosepieces in series; preliminary period, 1^ 
hours. Subject thought it would be an advantage to have a weight attached 



Pro. 60. — Types of reopiiatioD of nibjsot L. E. B. as r»cordod from tha Bpiromater bsU in tha 
Moond p«riod on Norembra 18, 1912. 
Upper ourre, b«cli>iiiDg of p«>iod. Lower curre, end o( period. Time : 
Origiiutl nio. 
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to mask to press it more closely to the face. Pulse-rate very regular. Aver- 
age respiration-rate previous to experiment, 17 per minute.' During experi- 
ment, respiration somewhat irregular. In first period with mask, it was rapid 
and deep at first, but became slower and more shallow in the middle of the 
period; in second period with mask it was fairly regular at the beginning, but 
during the last half it was very irregular and there was considerable apnoea. 
Portions of the records obtained are given in figure 50, showing the two types 
of respiration. In the last period with the mask, the respiration was very 
much like that in the preceding periods. In the periods with the nosepieces, 
the respiration was much more regular than in those with the mask. Average 
barometric pressiu^, 762.1 nmi.; average temperature of the air in the appa- 
ratus, 21.0^ C. 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 

The results of this series of comparisons are given in table 33. The 
summary of the results shows that on the average there is practi- 
cally no difference in the respiratory exchange with the two methods of 
breathing, only the total ventilation and the volume per respiration 
indicating any appreciable differences. The variations in the indi- 
vidual experiments are not in any case very large. With M. J. S. 
on July 20, the carbon-dioxide elimination was 8 c.c. lower with the 
mask than with the nosepieces. With L. E. E. on November 18, the 
carbon-dioxide elimination was 10 c.c. and the respiratory quotient 
0.045 lower with the mask than with the nosepieces, but in two of the 
periods with the mask there was irregular breathing and apnoea; con- 
sequently the carbon-dioxide values are not strictly normal. In 
practically all of the experiments the ventilation per minute was higher 
with the mask than with the nosepieces, but as the respiration-rate was 
not noticeably different, the increased volume per respiration must be 
due to the greater dead space with the mask. Assuming a dead space 
of 100 c.c. for the subject with both methods of breathing, we find by 
calculation that the dead space in the mask is about 40 to 70 c.c. 

The probability curves for the different factors in this comparison 
have been plotted and are given in figure 51. The number of experi- 
ments is somewhat too small for obtaining good curves, but they show 
that in general the results with the mask are slightly more uniform than 
with the nose-breathing. This is especially noticeable in the curves for 
the oxygen consumption, the respiratory quotient, the total ventilation, 
and the volume per respiration. 

All of the subjects were smooth-shaven, consequently no knowledge 
was obtained as to the applicability of the mask for men having a 
moustache or a beard. It is doubtful if the difficulties in making a 
mask air-tight under these circumstances can be overcome. As far as 
the measurement of the respiratory exchange is concerned, it is inmia- 
terial whether a mask or nosepieces are employed; but in using a mask, 
one must know the dead space in the mask in order to obtain the true 
ventilation during the experimental period. 

^A new routine was establiahod about this time in that records of the respiration-rate were 
taken in the preliminary rest period. In this way the normal vahie for the respiration-rate could 
be obtained for comparison with the values obtained during the experimental periods. 
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Tabls ZS,— Respiratory exchange in comparison experiments toith mask and nosepieces-— 
Benedict respuraHon apparatus (spirometer unU), (Without food,) 



Subject, date, method, 
and time. 


Carbon 
dioxide 
elimin- 
ated per 
minute. 


Oxygen 
absorbed] 

per 
minute. 


Respira- 
tory 
quotient. 


Average 
pulse- 
rate. 


Average 
respira- 
tion-rate. 


Ventila- 
tion per 
minute 
(reduced). 


Volume 
per 

respira- 
tion. 


July 19, 1912: 

Mask: 

3*» 35" p. m* 

Noaepiecee: 

4*»01"»p. m 

Nov. 19, 1912: 
Mask: 

8»'55"a. m 

9 19 a. m 

9 50 a. m 


ex. 
207 

216 

190 
202 
191 
194 

199 
186 
193 


c.e, 
250 

252 

246 
242 
240 

$43 

224 
227 

$$6 


0.830 
.855 

.775 
.835 
.795 
.800 

.890 
.820 
.866 


60.5 
61.0 
61.0 
61.0 

60.5 
59.5 
60.0 


16.2 
13.8 

13.8 
12.6 
12.5 
13.0 

13.4 
13.0 
13$ 


litert. 
6.14 

5.15 

5.20 
5.19 
5.20 
6.$0 

4.84 
4.51 
4.68 


C.C. 

459 
452 

455 
497 
502 
485 

436 
418 
4$7 


Noaepiecee: 

10*»16«a. m 

10 38 a. m 

Average 




M. J. 8, 

July 20. 1912: 
Mask: 

9^ 02" a. m 

9 55 a. m 

10 38 a. m 

11 37 a,m 

AveFaae 


195 
186 
185 
191 
189 

197 
189 
206 
197 

216 
225 
217 
tl9 

228 
225 
203 
$19 


249 
246 
250 
247 

$4S 

240 
248 
270 
$63 

239 
245 
240 

$4i 

251 
245 
245 

$47 


.785 
.760 
.740 
.775 
.760 

.820 
.760 
.760 
.780 

.905 
.920 
.900 
.910 

.905 
.920 
.830 
.886 


66.0 
68.0 
65.5 
66.6 

68.0 
66.0 
67.0 
67.0 


19.0 
19.4 
20.4 
21.5 
$0.1 

19.7 
17.4 
20.6 
19.$ 

18.8 
18.3 
16.5 
17.9 

17.5 
16.7 
17.9 
17.4 


7.12 
6.98 
7.25 

7.58 
7,$3 

6.19 
5.85 
6.65 
6.$3 

7.04 
7.29 
6.92 
7.08 

6.09 
6.02 
5.93 
6.01 


450 
432 
427 
423 

493 

377 
404 
388 
390 

455 

484 
509 
483 

423 
438 
402 
421 


Glass nosepieoee: 

9^35»»a,m 

10 16 a. m 

11 14 a. m 


July 22, 1912: 
Mask: 

1^ 53™ p. m' . . . . 

2 48 p. m 

4 08 p. m 

Averaice 


Nosepieoee: 

2»»24"p. m 

3 44 p. m 

4 50 p. m 

Average, x 




Li* E. E, 

Nov. 18, 1912: 
Mask: 

9*» 20^ a. m 

9 40 a. m 

10 05 a. m 

Averase 


206 
187 

188 

194 

202 
205 
$04 


285 
287 
278 
$83 

270 
290 

$80 


.725 
.650 
.675 
.686 

.750 
.705 
.730 


61.0 
60.0 
59.5 
60.0 

64.0 
63.5 
64.0 


9.7 
9.3 

8.8 
9.3 

8.9 
11.2 
10.1 


5.70 
4.82 
4.91 
6.14 

4.55 
4.90 
4.73 


709 
626 
673 
669 

617 
529 
573 


Nosepieces: 

10»» 31"" a. m 

11 56 a. m 

Average 




Arithmetical average of 
all experiments with 
mask 


201 
20( 


26S 

2S2 


.800 
.815 


62.6 
63.6 


16.3 
14.7 


6.16 
6.36 


506 
463 


Arithmetical average of 
all experiments with 
noseoieces 







'A lunch eaten at noon. 



GLASS AND PNEUMATIC NOSEPIECES. 
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GLASS AND PNEUMATIC NOSEPIECES WITH THE BETCDICT RESPIRATION 

APPARATUS (SPIROMETER UNIT). 

Two types of nosepieces have been used in the comparison experi- 
ments previously described: (1) the pneumatic nosepieces devised for 
use with the Benedict respiration apparatus and (2) the round glass 
nosepieces ordinarily used with the Tissot apparatus. The respiratory 
exchange with these two types of nosepieces was therefore compared in 
two experiments. The usual observations were made, the degree of 
muscular repose being recorded by means of the bed-lever arrangement. 
Both of the subjects were accustomed to the apparatus. 




69 10 HO I 2345A 
PER CENT OF VARIATION 



Fio. 51. — Probability curves for the series of comparison experiments with nosepieces and mask 

(sinrometer unit). 

The ordinates i ndica t e the peroentace of the total number of periods and the absoiasn repre- 
sent the peroentace of variation from the average. 

STATISTICS OF EXPERIMENTS. 

J. K. M.f July 12, 1912. — ^Pneumatic nosepieces, 4 periods; glass nose- 
pieces, 3 periods; preliminary period, 38 minutes; periods alternating after the 
first two periods. Subject c&ow^y the latter part of the experiment and stated 
that he preferred the gLass nosepieces, as he could breathe more freely. Pulse- 
rate varied somewhat widely in all of the periods, the range being from 6 to 
8 beats per minute. Respiration fairly regular. Average barometric pres- 
sure, 760.1 mm. ; average temperature of air in i4>paratus, 23.5^ C. 

P. F. J., Jvly IS, 1912. — ^Pneumatic nosepieces, 3 periods; glass nosepieces, 
3 periods; periods alternating. Pulse-rate uniform, except in t^e first period 
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with the glass nosepieces, when it varied from 61 to 69 beats per minute. 
Subject stated he was not asleep in this period. Respiration-rate varied, 
particularly in the first three periods. Average barometric pressure, 766.4 
mm.; average temperature of air in the apparatus, 21^ C. 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 

The results of the two experiments in this comparison are given in 
table 34. The average results show no marked difference in the respi- 
ratory exchange for the two types of nosepieces. These experiments 
were made in connection with other work and the number of compari- 

Tabls 34. — Respiratory exdiange in comparison erperimenU ynth glass and pneumatic nosS' 
pieces — Benediti respiration apparatus (spirometer unit), (Without food,) 



Subject, date, method, 
and time. 


Carbon 
dioxide 
elimin- 
ated per 
minute. 


Oxygen 
absorbed 

per 
minute. 


tory 
quotient. 


Average 
pulse- 
rate. 


Average 

requra- 

tion-rate. 


VentUi^ 

Uon per 

minute 

(reduced). 


Volume 
per 

respira- 
tion. 


J. K. M. 

July 12, 1912: 

Pneumatic nosepiecee: 

8»»5»»a. m 

9 22 a. m 

10 10 a. m 

11 02 a.m 

Average 


ex, 
174 
164 
182 
179 
176 

176 
176 
170 

174 


• 

e.c, 

214 

220 

214 

216 

$16 

222 
215 
220 
$19 


0.810 
.745 
.850 
.830 
.810 

.795 
.820 
.770 
.796 


56.0 
53.0 
59.0 
57.0 
66.6 

55.5 
56.5 
56.5 
66.0 


10.9 
13.3 
10.9 
8.6 
10.9 

12.8 
10.3 
10.9 
ll.S 


Utert. 
4.09 
4.17 
4.24 
3.91 
4. 10 

4.38 
4.08 
4.08 
4.18 


ex, 

454 

379 

471 

550 

464 

414 
479 
453 

449 


GlasB nosepiecee: 

9^44«a. m 

10 36 a. m 

11 30 a. m 

Average 




P. F, J, 
July 13, 1912: 

Pneumatic noeepieces: 

8»»49«a. m 

9 35 a. m 

10 15 a. m 

Avflfftffft •••••• 


196 

188 
187 
190 

170 
183 
190 
181 


219 
221 
222 
2S1 

214 
218 
217 
tl6 


.895 
.855 
.840 
.860 

.795 
.840 

.875 
.840 


69.0 
68.5 
68.5 
68.6 

65.5 
67.5 
60.0 
67.6 


11.4 
9.2 
9.1 
9.9 

12.7 

10.1 

9.1 

10.6 


4.73 
4.42 
4.40 

4.69 

4.41 
4.50 
4.49 
4-47 


498 
576 
580 
661 

417 
534 
592 
614 


Glaaa nosepieces: 

9>»12«a.m 

9 55 a. m 

10 38 a. m 

Average 





sons is SO limited that no very definite conclusions can be drawn from 
them. A calculation of the uniformity in the results has been made, 
but the number of periods was too small to permit the plotting of curves. 
The most marked difference is shown in the total ventilation, which is 
more uniform with the glass nosepieces than with the pneumatic 
nosepieces. The other factors, carbon-dioxide elimination, oxygen 
consumption, etc., have practically the same degree of uniformity in 
both tjrpes of breathing. In one experiment the subject stated that 
it was easier breathing through glass nosepieces than through pneumatic 
nosepieces. The question as to which type of nosepieces is the more 
advisable to use is discussed in a later section. 
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MUELLER VALVES AND TISSOT SPIROMETER AND THE BENEDICT RESPIRATKM^ 

APPARATUS (SPIR(M4ETER UNIT). 

In view of the fact that the Mueller valves^ are still used in a number 
of laboratories for studying the respiratory exchange, it was considered 
desirable to make a series of experiments to test their efficiency. In 
these experiments the 200-liter Tissot spirometer was used with the 
Mueller valves to collect the expired air, and the results were compared 
with those obtained with the spirometer imit. 

In the periods with the Mueller valves, the valves were supported by 
rods and wiring, so that with the subject lying on his back a valve hung 
on either side of him, just outside of his shoulders. Care was taken to 
have the valves hang perpendicularly in order that the water-level 
might always be at right angles to the sealed end of the tubing. The 
tee between the valves was so turned that the subject could breathe 
comfortably through them. From the exit valve a piece of rubber 
tubing led to the Tissot spirometer. The mouthpiece was used in all 
of the experiments, as both subjects preferred it. 

Before sampling the air in the spirometer, a weight was placed on 
the spirometer bell and 5 to 10 liters of air forced out. A 300 c.c. 
gas-sampler was then connected with the tube at the bottom of the 
spirometer (see A, B, fig. 27, page 64) and when about 5 liters of air had 
been forced through the sampler the stopcocks were closed and the 
sampler disconnected. The air sample was then analyzed by means of 
the portable Haldane gas-analysis apparatus. 

The pulse-rate was secured in this series of experiments with the 
Bowles stethoscope. In the periods with the Mueller valves, the record 
of the respiration was obtained by means of the chest pneumograph, but 
in the periods with the spirometer unit the respiration was recorded from 
the movements of the spirometer bell. No graphic record of the degree 
of muscular repose was obtained in this series, but both subjects were 
very quiet in all of the experiments. They were somewhat trained with 
the Benedict respiration apparatus and with the Tissot apparatus, but 
had not previously used the Mueller valves. The statistics of the five 
experiments are given in the foUowing pages. 

STATISTICS OF EXPERIMENTS. 

W. J. T., March 18, WIS. — Spirometer unit, 3 periods; Mueller valves and 
Tissot spirometer, 3 periods; preliminary period, I hour 4 minutes. First 
period, spirometer unit; second and third periods, Mueller valves; periods with 
each method sJtemating thereafter. Subject drowsy in some of the periods. 
Pulse-rate for the most part uniform. Respiration-rate previous to experiment, 
19 per minute. Respiration both in rate and character somewhat irregular 
during the experiment, particularly in the first period with the Mueller v«d ves. 
Average barometric pressure, 780.5 nun.; average temperature of the air in 
apparatus with Mueller valves, 18.1® C; with spirometer unit, 20.5® C. 

W. J. T.y March 29, 191S, — ^Mueller valves and Tissot spirometer, 4 periods; 
spirometer unit, 4 periods; preliminary period, 46 minutes; periods with each 
method in series. Pulse-rate very r^^^ar. Respiration-rate before experi- 
ment, 19 per minute; during experiment respiration uniform except in first 

^See p. 70. 
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period with the Mueller valves and second period with spirometer unit. Parts 
of the curves for these two periods are given in figures 52 and 63. Average 
barometric pressure, 773.8 mm. ; average temperature of air in i4>paratus with 
Mueller valves, 20.6** C; with spirometer unit, 21.1* C. 

/. /. G., March 19, 1915, — ^Mueller valves and Tissot spirometer, 3 periods; 
spirometer unit, 3 periods; preliminary period, 1 hour 5 minutes; periods with 
two methods alternated. Subject arose and urinated at 9^ 25~ a. m.; drowsy 
in second period with spirometer unit. The values for the carbon-dioxide 
production and oxygen consumption in the first period with Mueller valves 
are not included in averages, as there were indications that the sample of air 
was contaminated. Pulse-rate uniform in all periods. Respiration-rate 
before experiment, 21 per minute; during experiment very regular in type and 
rate. Average barometric pressure for Mueller valves, 772.5 mm., and for 
spirometer unit, 771.8 mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus with 
Mueller valves, 18.7* C; with spirometer unit, 19.6* C. 

/. J. G., March 20, 1913, — Spirometer unit, 4 periods; Mueller valves and 
Tissot spirometer, 4 periods; preliminary period, 29 minutes; periods with two 
methods alternated. Pulse-rate regular throughout experiment. Respiration- 
rate before experiment, 19 per minute; during experiment, fairly regular in 
depth. Average barometric pressure, 763.7 mm.; average temperature of air 
in apparatus, 16.5* C. with Mueller valves and 17.8* C. with spirometer unit. 

II U Li U9 U 




Fio. 52. — ^Types of respirstion of subject W. J. T. as shown by the pneumograph in the first two 
periods with the Mudler valves and Tissot spirometer on M ardi 20, 1913. Time line, min- 
utes. Four-fifths original sise. 




Fio. 53. — ^Type of respiration of subject W. J. T. as recorded from the spirometer bell in the 
second period with the sinrometer unit on March 29, 1913. Time hne, minutes. Three- 
fourths original sise. 

J. J. G., April 2, 1913. — Spirometer unit, 4 periods; Mueller valves, 3 
periods; preliminary period, 54 minutes; periods with each method in series. 
Pulse-rate fairly regular. Respiration-rate before experiment averaged 17 
per minute; rate and type during experiment very regular. Average baro- 
metric pressure, 754.6 mm.; temperature of air in apparatus with spirometer 
unit, 21.6* C; with Mueller valves, 19.5* C. 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 

The results of the individual experiments in this series are given in 
table 35. The average of all of the experiments shows a slight differ- 
ence between the results with the two methods, the carbon-dioxide 
elimination and oxygen consumption being higher with the Mueller 
valves than with the spirometer unit, although the average respiratory 
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quotient is the same. The total ventilation and volume per respiration 
with the Mueller valves are also higher, the difference being due in 
part to the larger dead space with this method. 

Table 35. — Respiraiory exchange in comparison experiments xtnth Benedict respiraOan 
appaarattis (spirometer unit) and Mueller valves with Tissot spirometer, (Without food.) 



Subject, date, method, 
and time. 



W, J. T. 
Mar. 18, 1913: 
Sinrometer unit: 

8^69»a.m 

10 33 a. m 

11 30 a. m 

Average , 

Mudler valves and spl 
rometer: 

9^ 28^ a. m 

10 06 a. m 

11 01 a. m 

Average 

Mar. 29, 1913: 

Mueller valves and spi- 
rometer: 

8>»61«a. m 

9 15 a. m 

9 40 a. m 

10 07 a. m 

Average 

Spirometer unit: 

10»»2eP»a. m 

10 45 a. m 

11 05 a. m 

11 26 a. m 

Average 



•Baa 

o 



ex. 
208 
202 
252 



186 
263 
298 
»4B 



190 
226 
222 
245 

ttl 

203 
188 
198 
201 
198 




246 
268 
270 
ifei 



.755 
.985 
1.100 
\0.966 



J. /. O. 
Mar. 19, 1913: 

Mueller valves and spi 
rometer: 

9*»06»a. m 

9 59 a. m 

10 47 a. m 

Average 

Spirometer unit: 

9^ 38» a. m 

10 26 a. m 

11 11 a. m 

Average 

Mar. 20, 1913: 
Spirometer unit: 

8»»49"a.m 

9 36 a. m 

10 29 a.m 

11 18 a.m 

Average 



(149) 
162 
162 
16$ 

165 
176 
168 
170 



174 
177 
173 
169 
17$ 



260 
251 
249 

268 
$57 

253 
267 
252 
259 
$58 






(174) 
216 
214 
$15 

205 
211 
207 
$08 



194 
205 
194 
191 
196 



.730 
.900 
.890 
.915 
.860 

.800 
.705 
.785 
.775 
.765 




9 

U 



I 



I! 

ga-o 

> 



64.0 
61.0 
59.0 
61.5 



.855 
.750 
.755 
.755 

.800 
.835 
.810 
.815 



.900 
.865 
.890 

.885 
.885 



61.0 
62.0 
61.0 
60.0 
61.0 

58.5 
58.5 
59.5 
59.5 
59.0 



19.4 
22.7 
25.6 
$$.6 



16.7 
19.7 
23.3 
19.9 



17.4 
18.2 
19.1 
22.4 
19.3 

23.0 
24.5 
26.3 
26.3 
$5.0 



56.0 
54.5 
53.0 
54.5 

54.0 
53.5 
53.5 
53.5 



56.0 
54.5 
54.0 
52.0 
54.0 



15.9 
16.0 
16.7 
16.$ 

19.2 
18.3 
18.8 
18.8 



16.5 
19.2 
19.0 
21.4 
19.0 



liters. 
6.05 
6.56 
8.65 
7.09 



5.79 

9.17 

11.50 

8.8$ 



2 . 
S.S 



j2 



5.90 
7.36 
7.10 
8.55 
7.$3 

6.54 
6.01 
6.35 
6.38 
6.8$ 



ex. 
366 
340 
398 
368 



407 
548 
582 
51$ 



Ck>mpoflition of 
expired air. 



Carbon 
dioxide. 



Oxygen. 



p. et. 



6.36 
5.64 
5.44 

5.81 

6.68 
5.58 
5.45 

5.90 



5.04 
5.41 
5.22 
5.53 
5.30 



402 
480 
441 
453 

338 
291 
287 
288 
301 



3.24 
2.90 
2.62 
$.9$ 



p. et. 



16.91 
18.03 
18.54 
17.83 



3.25 
3.10 
3.15 
2.89 
3.10 



475 
419 
387 
4$7 

414 
363 
845 

374 



368 
339 
380 
311 
337 



16.78 
17.60 
17.52 
17.87 

i7.u 



(2.37) 
2.91 
3.00 
$.96 



(18.29) 
17.31 
17.21 
17.$6 
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Tablb 36. — B€9piratory exehan^ in wmparimm ex p er im e nt s with Benedict reevmUion 
apparatue (ejnrometer v$m) and MveUer vaUfee with Tieeot spirometer. (jVithaul 
/ood.)— (Continued .) 



Subject, date, method, 
and time. 



S3 « 5. 

O 



C8 Ok 

M « 5 
O 



* J 

PS 



1 



«8 



> 



i 



5 



«8 



i 

< 



ii 



9 



•-5 — -^ 

g a-S 



I 



^1 



I 



o 



Compooitkmol 
expired air. 



Carbon 
dioxide. 



J. /. O. — Continued. 
Biar. 20, 1913 — Continued. 
Mueller rahres and spi- 
rometer: 

9^ 13F» a. m 

58 a. m 

10 49 a. m 

11 40 a.m 

Average 



ex. 



cc 



AfX. 2, 1913: 

Spirometer unit: 

9^ 09* a. m, 

9 25 a. m 

9 45 a. m , 

10 02 a. m, 

Average 



Mueller valvee and spi- 
rometer: 

10*» 23* a. m 

10 43 a. m 

11 24 a.m 

Average 



174 
168 
161 
168 



181 
160 
171 
169 
173 



163 
168 
172 
168 



218 
221 
214 
$18 



208 
206 
204 
208 
907 



217 
218 
214 
$16 



10.800 
.760 
.750 
.770 



.865 
.825 
.835 
.810 
.8S6 



750 
770 
805 
780 



56.5 
57.5 
55.5 
53.0 
3S.6 



63.5 
61.5 
60.5 
59.5 
61. S 



58.0 
57.5 
56.5 

S7.S 



15.4 
16.3 
16.8 
17.9 
16.6 



15.3 
15.9 
15.6 
16.7 
16.9 



16.4 
16.2 
16.0 
16.$ 



lUert. 
5.15 
5.60 
5.84 
5.53 
6.5$ 



4.99 
4.83 
4.55 
4.72 
^.77 



4.99 
4.93 
5.08 
6.00 



ce, 
402 
413 
419 
372 
40$ 



398 
370 
356 
845 
967 



371 
371 
387 

376 



p. d. 



p. cL 



3.14 
2.91 
2.94 
3.00 



17.21 
17.34 
17.26 
17.$7 



3.29 
3.44 
3.42 
3.38 



16.82 
16.73 
16.90 
16.8$ 



Arithmetical average of all 
experiments with spi- 
rometer unit 



Arithmetical average of all 
experiments with Muel- 
ler valves and spirometer. 



187 



lf4 



ff7.S 



58.0 



29.S 



17.6 



6.88 



6.48 



S4S 



The differences shown in the individual experiments are given in 
table 36, the experiments with the spirometer unit being used as a base- 
line. An examination of the figures in this table shows that the differ- 
ence is not so uniform as would appear from the averages. For 
example, with W. J. T. the carbon-dioxide elimination is noticeably 
higher with the Mueller valves and the volume per respiration and 
ventilation per minute very much larger than with the spirometer 
unit. On the contrary, with J. J. G. the carbon-dioxide output is a 
little lower and the oxygen consumption slightly higher with the 
Mueller valves. The difference between the respiratory quotients in 
all of the experiments is very marked. The pulse-rate is in general 
higher with the Mueller valves than with the spirometer unit. 

Many of the periods included in this comparison series would un- 
doubtedly be excluded if only the normal figures were being considered. 
For example, the high carbon-dioxide elimination in the last period with 
the spirometer unit in the experiment with W. J. T. on March 18, 1913, 
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is abnomial. This was probably due to over-ventilation, for if a calcu- 
lation is made of the ventilation of the lungs other than that required 
to sweep out the normal dead space, it will be seen that there would be 
a greater volume of ventilation per unit of carbon dioxide in this period 
than in the other two periods with the spirometer unit. The 190 c.c. 
obtained in the experiment on March 29 for the carbon-dioxide elimi- 
nation in the first period with the Mueller valves is also apparently 

Table 36. — VanaH4ms of averaae rtsuiU obtained with the Mudler valvee and Tiseot epirameier 

from thoee obtained with the epirometer unit. 



Subject. 


Date. 


Carbon 
diozide 
elimin- 
ated per 
minute. 


Oxygen 
absorbed 

per 
minute. 


Respira- 
tory 
quotient. 


Average 
pulse- 
rate. 


Average 
respira- 
tion-rate. 


Ventila- 
tion per 
minute 
(reduced). 


Volume 

per 

respira- 

tion. 


W. «l. 1 .... . 
J. J.G 


1913 
Mar. 18 
Mar. 29 
Mar. 19 

Mar. 20 
Apr. 2 


ex. 

+28 

+23 

- 8 

- 6 

- 6 


ex, 
+ 3 
- 1 

+ 7 
+22 
+ 9 


+0.100 
+ .096 

- .060 

- .116 

- .066 


+1.0 
+2.0 
+ 1.0 
+1.6 
-4.0 


-2.7 
-6.7 
-2.6 
-2.4 
+ .3 


liten. 
+1.73 
+ .91 
- .09 
+ .23 
+ .23 


ex, 
+144 
+143 
+ 63 
+ 66 
+ 9 


Average vai 


nation 


14 


8 


0.086 


2.0 


2.7 


0.64 


+ 83 
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Fio. 64. — ^Probability curves for the series of comparison experiments with the spirometer unit 

and the Muelkv vahres. 

The ordinates indicate the percentage of the total number of periods and the absdssn indicate 
the percentage of variation from the average. 
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abnormal. The carbon-dioxide elimination for the other two periods 
with this method does not compare well with the values obtained with 
the spirometer imit and if the last two values for the Mueller valves 
were considered abnormal, the value for the first period might be taken 
as normal. The average values in this experiment for the spirometer 
unit are influenced by the figures for the second period with this appa- 
ratus, as the values for the carbon-dioxide output and oxygen intake 
in this period are both abnormal; but there is no indication of error in 
the manipulation and the figures are accordingly included. If the values 
for the carbon-dioxide elimination and oxygen consumption for this 
period are excluded, the average respiratory quotient would be raised. 

The values obtained with the subject J. J. G. present just the opi>o- 
site picture to that for W. J. T., and it is difficult to state whether the 
value for the Mueller valves or that for the spirometer unit is correct. 
Both series of periods show good uniformity. The differences between 
the results with the two methods are not large, except that on March 
20 the oxygen consumption is noticeably larger with the Mueller valves. 

The degree of uniformity in the results shown by the curves infigure54 
is about the same with both apparatus, except that the respiratory quo- 
tient is more nearly uniform with the spirometer unit than with the 
Mueller valves. 

Before a final conclusion is drawn regarding these two methods, the 
comparison experiments with the Mueller valves and the Tissot valves 
will be considered. 

MUELLER VALVES AND TISSOT VALVES. 

In addition to the preceding comparison, a series of experiments was 
carried out in which the Tissot valves and the Mueller valves were 
compared, the 200-liter Tissot spirometer being used to collect the 
expired air. In the first two of these experiments the regular routine 
for the use of the Tissot spirometer was not strictly followed. The 
beU of the spirometer is partly counterpoised by means of a weight 
suspended from a wheel^ and the increase in weight of the bell due to its 
rise when expired air is collected is automatically counterpoised by 
water running through a siphon from the spirometer tank to the coun- 
terpoise tube. In the first two experiments the siphon tube was not 
used, but the counterpoise tube was three-quarters full of water. 

The methods of obtaining the various measurements were the 
same as in the previous comparison. The subjects used for the pre- 
ceding series of experiments were subjects in this series, and one experi- 
ment was also made with a third subject. Thus two of the subjects 
were accustomed to both the Mueller and the Tissot valves. The third 
subject, J. H. H., had had no previous experience with the Mueller 
valves, but had been used in a number of experiments with the Tissot 
valves. The statistics of the seven experiments in this series follow. 

^Seep. 64. 
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STATISTICS OF EXPERIMENTS. 

W. J. r., April 5, WIS.— Mueller valves, 4 periods; Tissot valves, 3 periods ; 
preliminary period, 43 minutes; periods with two types of valves in series. 
Counterpoise tube three-quarters full of water; no water running in siphon 
tube. Subject stated he noted no difference in inspiration and expiration with 
Mueller valves. Pulse-rate r^ular in all periods. Average respiration-rate 
in preliminary period, 18 to 19 per minute. Respiration-rate irregular in all 
periods, particularly in first period with Tissot valves. Average barometric 
pressure, 758.4 mm. ; average temperature of air in apparatus, 16.2^ C. 

W.J. T.y April 12, 1915. — ^Mueller valves, 3 periods; Tissot valves, 3 periods; 
preliminary period, 36 minutes; periods with two types of valves alternating. 
Counterpoise of spirometer two-thirds full of water; no water running in 
siphon tube. Subject stated that the breathing was easier with the Tissot 
valves than with the Mueller valves. He was drowsy at times. Pulse-rate 
fairly uniform. Average respiration-rate in preliminary period, 20 per minute ; 
regular throughout each period; character of respiration can not be distin- 
guished, as the pneumograph did not work properly. Average barometric 
pressure, 760.7 mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus, 16.7^ C. 

W. J. T.y April 26 J 1913. — ^Mueller valves, 2 periods; Tissot valves, 3 
periods, preUmmary period, 42 minutes; periods with two types of valves 
alternating. Subject stated that he found it easier to breathe through 
Mueller valves than through the Tissot valves. Pulse-rate fairly uniform. 
Normal respiration-rate before experiment, 20 per minute. Respiration- 
rate during experiment regular in rate and character. Average barometric 
pressure, 762.9 mm. ; average temperature of air in apparatus, 19.4® C. 

J. J. G.y April 8j 1913. — Tissot valves, 3 pneriods; Mueller valves, 2 periods; 
preliminary period, 1 hour 20 minutes; periods with two types of valves in 
series. Pulse-rate very uniform throughout experiment. Normal respiration- 
rate before experiment, 17 per minute, records being taken for 1 hour previous 
to experimental period. Respiration in experiment uniform in rate; character 
could not be distinguished, as pneumograph did not work properly. Baro- 
metric pressure, 763.1 mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus, 15.6® C. 

/. J. G.y April 15 f 1913. — Mueller valves, 3 periods; Tissot valves, 3 periods; 
preliminary period, 1 hour; periods with two types of valves alternating. 
Pulse-rate uniform in all of the periods. Average normal respiration-rate 
before experiment, 19 per minute; during experiment uniform in each period. 
Average barometric pressure, 760.5 mm.; average temperature of air in appa- 
ratus, 17.0® C. 

J. J. G.J April 22 y 1913. — Mueller valves, 3 periods; Tissot valves, 3 periods; 
preliminary period, 30 minutes; periods with two types of valves alternating. 
Subject stated that he could see no difference in the two types of valves. 
Pulse-rate fairly uniform throughout experiment. Average normal respira- 
tion before experiment, 10 per minute; during experiment, fairly uniform in 
rate and character in each period. Average barometric pressure, 763.8 mm.; 
average temperature of air in apparatus, 17.4® C. 

J. H. H., April 18, 1913. — Mueller valves, 3 periods; Tissot valves, 3 
periods; preliminary period, 16 minutes; periods with two types of valves 




■V 



Fio. 55. — ^T3rpe of respiration of subject J. H. H. in the fourth and fifth periods on April 18^ 1913. 
Upper curve, Mueller valves; lower curve, Tissot valves. Original sise. 
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alternating. Subject found breathing with Muelte valves more difficult. 
Pulse-rate fairiy unifomL except in first period with Tissot valves, when it 
varied from 54 to 61. Average normal re^iration-rate before experiment, 
19 per minute. Rate during individual periods uniform, but differed with the 
two types of valves. The character of the refipiration for the two methods 
of breathing is shown in figure 55, in which portions of the curves obtained for 
periods 4 and 5 are given. Average barometric pressure, 762.4 mm. ; average 
temperature of air in i^;)paratus, 17.1^ C. 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTa 

The results of the comparison experiments with the Mueller valves 
and the Tissot valves are given in table 37. The general averages show 
that the respiratory exchange is almost identical with the two types of 
valves. The volume per respiration is noticeably higher with the 
Mueller valves, this being accounted for in part by the lower respiration 
rate and the larger dead space with those valves. 

Table 37. — BetpMUnry exchange in eo mp a rit on exp er im e nU with Tieeot valvee and MueUer 

valvee using Tinoi epiremeler. (Without food,) 



Subject, date, method, 
and time. 






I 






S 



M • 
O 





'I 



u 



I: 

HI 



11 



o 

> 



Compoflition of 
expired air. 



Carbon 
dioxide. 



Oxygen. 



W, J. T. 
Apr. 5, 1913: 

MueUer valvee: 

8^4S^a.m 

9 12 a. m 

9 37 a. m 

10 02 a. m 

Average 

Tissot valvee: 
lOl'SO^a.m 

10 56 a. m 

11 18 a. m 
Average 

Apr. 12, 1913: 

Mueller valves: 

8*»66"a. m 

9 49 a. m 

10 37 a. m 

Average 

Tissot valvee: 
9** 27" a. m 

10 12 a. m 

11 02 a. m 
Average 

Apr. 26, 1913: 
Mueller valves: 
8^42"a.m 
9 44 a. m 
Average 

Tissot valves: 
9*»07"a. m 

10 10 a. m 

11 00 a. m 
Average 



ex, 

208 

206 

212 

219 

til 

199 
204 
203 

mm 



203 
206 
218 

too 

204 
198 
211 
t04 



208 
204 

toe 

212 
207 

(134) 
tlO 



ex. 

274 

270 

272 

277 

t7S 

262 
264 
259 

tet 



261 
262 
271 

tes 

260 
255 
256 
t67 



249 
249 

t49 

247 
251 

(167) 
t49 



10.760 
.760 
.775 
.790 

.776 

.760 
.770 
.785 
.770 



rib 

.785 
,805 
.790 

.785 
.775 
.825 
.795 



.835 
.820 
.8t6 

.855 
.825 
.800 
.846 



75.0 
75.0 
71.5 
69.5 
7$.0 

67.0 
63.0 
61.0 

es.6 



68.0 
61.0 
59.0 
6t.6 

62.5 
60.0 
61.5 
61.6 



60.5 
56.5 
68.0 

60.0 
57.5 
53.5 
67.0 



16.9 

18.8 
18.6 
20.3 
18.7 

19.3 
25.2 
24.3 
tt.9 



18.6 
19.4 
19.0 
19.0 

24.0 
24.2 
26.4 
t4.9 



16.9 
16.4 
16.7 

18.5 
19.8 
23.2 

tO.6 



liters. 
6.20 
6.14 
6.32 
6.76 
6.36 

5.53 
6.04 
5.82 
6.80 



6.19 
6.28 
6.66 
6.38 

6.03 
6.09 
6.88 
6.33 



6.20 
6.02 
6.11 

5.80 
5.77 
6.15 
6.91 



ex. 
445 
396 
412 
404 
4H 

348 
291 
290 
310 



402 
391 
424 

406 

303 
304 
315 
307 



442 
442 

378 
351 
320 
360 






p. et. 
3.39 
3.38 
3.38 
3.27 
3.36 

3.63 
3.41 
3.52 
3.6t 



3.32 
3.31 
3.31 
3.31 

3.42 
3.29 
3.10 
3.t7 



3.38 
3.41 
3.40 

3.68 

3.61 

(2.21) 

3.66 



p. et. 

16.74 

16.76 

16.83 

17.02 

16.84 

16.44 
16.77 
16.70 
16.64 



16.91 
16.96 
17.03 
16.97 

16.83 
16.95 
17.36 
17,06 



17.07 
16.97 
17.0t 

16.81 

16.75 

(18.33) 

16.78 
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Table 37. — Betpitaiary exchange in camparieon experimentB wUh Tissot vatvee and Mueller 

wdvee ueing Tiesot epirameter. {Without food.) — Continued. 



Subject, date, method, 
and time. 



1-5 

d s a 
iris 

*2 «> a 
O 



/. /. O, 
Apr. 8, 1913: 
Tifleot valves: 
9^60^a,m 
10 13 a. m 

10 45 a. m 
Average 

Mueller valvee: 
11^07»a,m 

11 32 a. m 
Average 

Apr. 15, 1913: 
Mueller valvee: 
9'»20»a. m 

10 10 a. m 

11 00 a. m 
Average 

Tifleot valves: 
O** 44"» a. m 

10 37 a. m 

11 24 a. m 
Average 

Apr. 22, 1913: 

Mueller valvee: 

9*»05"a. m 

10 02 a. m 

10 57 a. m 

Average 

TiflBot valvee: 

9*»33"a. m 

10 30 a. m 

11 24 a. m 
Average 



e.€. 

182 

165 

162 

170 

166 
163 

les 



166 
171 
157 

les 

172 
163 
175 
170 



173 
163 
182 
17S 

165 
173 
180 
176 



JO o 
^ O '3 

M ■ S 

o 






229 10.795 



202 
194 

$08 

195 
194 
196 



210 
214 
202 
$00 

206 
211 
215 
BU 



206 
196 
215 

$06 

196 
195 
211 
$01 



.820 
.835 
.816 

.850 
.845 
.84S 



.790 
.800 
.775 
.700 

.835 
.775 
.815 
.806 



.840 
.830 
.845 
.840 

.840 
.885 
.895 
.876 



54.0 
53.5 
54.0 
640 

54.0 
54.0 
64.0 



57.0 
59.5 
55.5 

67.6 

57.0 
56.0 
56.0 
66.6 



54.5 

48.5 
55.0 
6$.6 

54.0 
52.0 
53.5 
6S.0 




23.4 
18.6 
24.2 
$$.1 

15.9 
15.5 
16.7 



14.9 
13.7 
18.9 
14$ 

20.8 
22.1 
19.1 

«t?.7 



13.9 
14.8 
14.0 
14$ 

15.4 
15.6 
20.7 
17.$ 



litera. 
6.03 
4.84 
5.52 
6.46 

5.04 
4.98 
6.01 



4.93 
4.91 
4.64 
4.^ 

5.42 
5.64 
5.25 



5.10 
4.98 
5.26 
6.11 

4.68 

4.84 
6.22 
6.$6 



C.C. 

810 
313 
275 
$00 

382 

387 
5«5 



399 
433 
404 
41$ 

315 
809 
333 
SIO 



441 
405 
453 
4SS 

366 
373 
362 

S67 



CompoflitioQ of 
expired air. 



Carbon 
dioxide. 



Oxygen. 



p. cL 
8.05 
3.44 
2.97 
6.16 

3.32 
3.31 
6.8$ 



3.40 
3.51 
3.41 

6.U 

3.21 
2.92 
8.37 
6.17 



8.42 
3.30 
3.49 
6.40 

3.55 
3.60 
3.07 
6.41 



p. ct. 

17.81 

16.93 

17.54 

17.$6 

17.19 
17.18 
17.10 



16.86 
16.77 
16.79 
16.81 

17.27 
17.38 
17.01 
17. iW 



17.04 
17.15 
16.98 
17.06 

16.89 
17.01 
17.62 
17.17 



J. H. H, 
Apr. 18, 1913: 
Mueller valvee: 

8** 46" a. m 

10 01 a. m 

10 53 a. m 

Average 

Tiasot valvee: 

9^28F"a.m 

10 28 a. m 

11 21 a.m 

Average 

Arithmetical average of all 
experiments with Mud- 
ler valves 

Arithmetical average of all 
experiments with Tissot 
valves 



223 
212 
202 
$1$ 

193 
184 
176 
184 



236 
238 
232 
$66 

243 
241 
212 
$6$ 



.945 
.890 
.870 
.900 

.795 
.765 
.830 
.706 



58.0 
54.5 
56.0 
66.0 

57.0 
55.0 
57.0 
66.6 



9.4 
10.9 
10.3 
10.$ 

19.0 
17.2 
17.7 
18.0 



6.81 
6.25 
5.80 
6.$0 

5.54 
4.95 
5.36 
6.$8 



873 
691 
680 
74s 

351 
347 
366 
666 



3.31 
3.42 
3.52 
6.4$ 

3.52 
3.74 
3.32 
6.66 



17.51 
17.22 
17.04 
17.$6 

16.74 
16.32 
17.12 
16.76 



192 



188 



288 



.815 



69.0 



57.5 



15.5 



20.9 



5.78 



5.64 



46S 



3.88 



3.89 



17. 
16. 
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The differences between the average results obtained in each experi- 
ment for the two types of valves are given in table 38, the values for 
the Tissot valves being used as the basis of calculation. Considering 
the individual comparisons, it will be seen that the variations are not 
very large and are usually in one direction. For example, with 
W. J. T., two experiments show that the respiratory exchange with the 
Mueller valves is somewhat higher than with the Tissot valves, while 
the respiratory quotient is practically the same. The average respira- 
tion-rate, however, is lower with the Mueller valves; in two instances 
the respiration-rate with the Mueller valves is nearer the normal rate of 
19 to 20 per minute than with the Tissot valves. The volume per 
respiration is noticeably higher with the Mueller valves. A peculiarity 
in the breathing of this subject was that the rate gradually increased 
during the morning and unfortunately, in the first comparison experi- 
ment with him, the periods with the two types of valves were not 
alternated. It is therefore somewhat difficult to decide whether the 

Table 38. — VariationB of average results obtained with Mueller valves from the average 

results obtained unth Tissot valves. 



Subject. 


Date. 


Carbon 
dioxide 
elimin- 
ated per 
minute. 


Oxygen 
absorbed 

per 
minute. 


Respira- 
tory 
quotient. 


Average 

pulfle- 

rate. 


Average 
respira- 
tion-rate. 


Ventila- 
tion per 
minute 
(reduced). 


Volume 
per 

respira- 
tion. 


W. J. T 

J. J. O 

J. u. 11 


1913 
Apr. 5 
Apr. 12 
Apr. 26 
Apr. 8 
Apr. 15 
Apr. 22 
Apr. 18 


c.c. 
+ 9 
+ 6 

- 4 

- 5 

- 5 

- 3 
+28 


ex. 
+ 11 
+ 8 

-13 
- 2 
+ 5 
+ 3 


+0.005 

- .006 

- .02 
+ .03 

- .016 

- .035 
+ .105 


+9.5 

+ 1.0 

+ 1.0 



+ 1 

-0.5 

-0.5 


-4.2 
-6.9 

-3.8 
-6.4 
-6.5 
-3.0 

-7.8 


liters. 
+0.66 
+ .05 
+ .20 

- .45 

- .61 

- .14 
+ 1.01 


C.C. 

+ 104 
+ 99 
+ 92 
+ 86 
+ 93 
+ 66 
+393 


Average vai 


riation 


8 


6 


0.03 


2.0 


5.3 


0.43 


133 



decreased metabolism shown by this subject with the Tissot valves is 
due to the valves themselves or to the fact that the subject became 
quieter as the experiment continued, with a consequent lowering of 
metabolism in the latter part of the morning. The first two compari- 
son experiments indicate that the respiratory exchange was higher with 
the Mueller valves, while on April 26 the metabolism was practically 
the same with both types of valves. 

On the other hand, the results of the experiments with J. J. G. indi- 
cate that the respiratory exchange is lower with the Mueller valves 
than with the Tissot valves, although the differences in the respiratory 
exchange with the two types of valves are not very large. In two cases 
the normal respiration-rate for this subject was approached by the 
respiration-rate with the Tissot valves. The comparison experiment 
with J. H. H. shows a decidedly different value in the amount of carbon- 
dioxide elimination, that with the Mueller valves being very much 
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hi^^r. This subject apparently did not breathe normally with the 
Mueller valves, the respiration-rate being only about 10 per minute, 
while the normal rate for J. H. H. on the same day was 19 per minute. 
This fact, together with the larger total ventilation, in^cates that the 
^ective ventilation of the lungs was greater with the Mueller valves 
than with the Tissot valves; consequently more carbon dioxide would 
be eliminated with the former valves. 

The percentage variation of each individual period from the average 
of the experiment has been calculated for the values for each apparatus 
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pen CENT or variation 
Fio. 66. — ^Probability ourvee for the series of comparison experiments with the Tissot valves 

and the Mueller valves. 

The ordinates indicate the percentage of the total number of periods and theabedsss repres^it 
the percentage of variation from the average. 

and the results given in the form of curves in figure 56. The carbon- 
dioxide elimination has about the same uniformity with both sets of 
valves, while the oxygen consumption, respiratory quotient, and respi- 
ration-rate are somewhat more uniform with the Mueller valves. TThie 
pulse-rate, however, is more uniform with the Tissot valves. There is 
not a very marked difference in the uniformity of results with either the 
total ventilation or the volume per respiration. 

In general, it may be stated as a result of this series of comparisons 
and the one preceding, that it is possible to obtain entirely normal 
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results with the Mueller valves. This is particularly true with subjects 
who have been trained in the use of the valves. This was shown by 
the fact that much more satisfactory results were obtained with W. J. T. 
and J. J. G. in the second series of experiments after they had become 
accustomed to the valves in the first series of experiments. 

BENEDICT RESPIRATION APPARATUS (SPIROMETER UNIT) WITH AND WITHOUT 

ADDITIONAL DEAD SPACE. 

In all apparatus employed for the determination of the respiratory 
exchange, when the subject is not inside a chamber, there is a volume of 
dead air which must be swept out at each respiration before fresh air 
can reach the respiratory tract of the subject. When inspiratory and 
expiratory valves are used, generally that part of the connecting 
tee-piece which is nearest the subject is filled with expired air at each 
expiration, and this must be replaced by fresh air. In a closed-circuit 
apparatus without valves there is likewise a dead space between the 
respiratory tract of the subject and the moving current of air inside the 
apparatus. The only exception to this rule is when a person inhales 
through the mouth and exhales through the nose, or vice versa. 

In the construction and arrangement of all respiration apparatus, 
the attempt is always made to reduce the dead space as much as pos- 
sible, for it has been assumed that marked increase in the dead space 
would result in such a disturbance in the respiratory exchange that the 
results would not represent the true values. 

While in the construction of the Benedict universal respiration appa- 
ratus every effort was made to minimize the dead space between the 
subject and the moving current of air, in some of the experiments 
with H. F. T. it became necessary to lengthen it in order that he might 
lie on his side. 

The effect of thus varying the dead space between the subject and 
the moving current of air was accordingly studied with the spirometer 
unit in a considerable number of experiments. In this study the respi- 
ratory exchange with the normal dead space was compared with the 
results obtained when the dead space was arbitrarily increased by 
inserting a piece of rubber tubing of about 20 mm. internal diameter 
between the three-way valve and the nosepieces or mouthpiece, varying 
the length of the rubber tubing as desired. The experiments were 
made in four series, the increase in the dead space being 45, 90, 135, 
and 224 c.c. respectively. There was usually a 5-ininute preliminary 
period of breathing through the nosepieces before the experimental 
period itself began. 

The pulse-rate was recorded by means of the Bowles stethoscope; 
a grapUc record of the respiration was obtained from the movements 
of the spirometer bell, and in many of the experiments an additional 
record was obtained with the chest pneimiograph. In practically all of 
the experiments a record of the muscular activity was secured by a 
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pneunK^p^ph fastened about the Iiips. The subjects were all members 
of the Laboratory force and, with the exception of W. F. O'H., were 
more or leas trained subjects. 

The statistics of the 13 experiments are given in the following 
pages. All of these experiments were made by Mr. P. F. Jones, whose 
assistance in this portion of the Investigation I wish to acknowledge. 

STATISTICS OF EXPERIMENTS WITH AN INCREASE IN DEAD SPACE OF 46 C.C. 

/. K. M., September SO, /W«.— Without dead space, 3 periods; with dead 
space, 3 periods; first, second, and fourth periods without dead space, remain- 
ing periods with dead space. New fonn of glass n(»epiecee used (see page 62). 
Subject noted no difference between the periods, so far as ease of respiration 
was concerned, but did not like the glass nosepiecea. Pulae-rate fairly regiUar. 
Respiration for the most part regular; slightly more r^ular in the periods 
with increased dead-air space than in those without. Sections of records 
obtained with each condition of experimenting are given in figures 57 and 58. 
Average barometric pressure, 758.9 mm. ; average temperature of air in appa- 
ratus, 22.6° C. 



Fia. 57. — Type ol rasinrmtion of subject J. E. M. without addiljoiul dead spaoe on 

September 20. 1912. Oriciiial aiie, 
PiQ. 68. — Type of reeiarBtion of subject J. K. M. with 46 e.e. additloiud dead spsoe on 

Septerober 20, 1912. Orivnnl sue. 

J. B. T., SepUn^)er 23, 191$.— Without dead space, 4 periods; with dead 
space, 3 periods; first two periods without dead space, thereafter alternating. 
Subject reasonably quiet throughout experiment; increase in dead space did 
not seem to cause him any perceptible difficulty. Pulse-rate regular except in 
third and fourth periods without dead space. Respiration r^;ular in rate and 
character in all of the periods. Average barometric pressure, 766.3 mm.; 
average temperature of air in apparatus, 19.0° C. 

W. F. O'H., Ock^>er S7, JSJS.— Without dead space, 4 periods; with dead 
space, 3 periods; first two periods without dead space, thereafter alternating. 
Bandage used over subject's eyes. Subject stated that bandage made him 
somewhat more sleepy; when additional dead space was used he found it 
easier to breathe ; with normal dead space he could inhale more easily, but there 
was some resistance in exhaling; he abo stated that the vibration caused by the 
motor was less noticeable when the dead space was increased. Pulse-rate 
fairiy r^;ular in the individual periods. Respiration-rate in early part of 
experiment fairly regular, but in lant three periods was irregular on account of 
subject's drowsiness; there were many periods of apnoea, and it was necessary 
for the observer to keep the subject awake. Sections of the records of respi- 
ration are given in figures 59 to 62. The e:q)eriment was not particularly 
successful, owing to the wide variations in the degree of wakefulness of the 
subject. Average barometric pressure, 759.1 mm.; average temperature of 
air in apparatus, 20.0° C. 
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J. W. p., October SS, iW«.— Without dead apace, 3 periods; with dead space, 
3 periods; first, second, and fourth periods without dead space, remaming 
periods with dead space. Some difficulty was experienced in fitting the 
noaepieces closdy to the nostrils of this subject; he was also somewhat active 
in second period with increased dead space. Pulse-rate fairly regular through- 
out ezpenment. Respiration iir^ular at times as to depth, although rate 
was r^ular; a portion of the respiration record for the second period with the 
dead space is given in Ggure 63. Average barometric pressure, 768.1 nmi.; 
average t^nperature of air in apparatus, 19.8° C. 




STATISTICS OF EXPERIMENTS WITH AN INCREASE IN DEAD SPACE OF 90 CO. 

J. K. M., September SI, 1912. — Without dead space, 4 periods; with dead 
space, 3 periods; first two periods without dead space, thereafter alternating. 
Subject stated that he noted no difference in respiration with additional deiw 
space ; preferred pneumatic to glass nosepieces. Pulse-rate somewhat irregular 
in all periods, with wide variations in range. Respiration-rate r^ular in all 
periods, character being more regular in periods with dead space tbanSin 
periods with normal dead space. Sections of the respiration record with each 
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type of respiration are given in figures 64 and 65. Arerage barometric pres- 
sure, 766.8 mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus, 19.4° C. 

/. K. M., Odober SI , 191 S. — Without dead space, 3 periods ; with dead space, 
3 periods; first, second, and fourth periods without dead space, remaining 
periods with dead space. Subject noted no difference between the two 
conditions and was so unconscious of the change that he supposed one of the 
periods with an increased dead space to be a normal penod. Pulse-rate 
varied somewhat in the different periods, the ranges varying from 6 to 15 beats 
per minute. The variations in pulse-rate were due to drowsiness and the 
aeceaaiy of waking subject occasionally. Respiration regular in all but fourth 
period. Average barometric pressure, 762.2 mm.; average temperature of air 
in apparatus, l&.Q" C. 



J. B. T., Odaber Bd, iPi«.— Without dead space, 3 periods; with dead space, 
3 fteriods; first, second, and fourth periods without dead space, remaming 
periods with dead apace. Subject somewhat active previous to third period 
with normal dead space, talking and moving about; this may account for the 
somewhat higher metabolism shown in that period. Respiration-rate regular, 
except in first and third normal periods; in the first period it decreased in 
rapidity toward the end; in the third normal period it was sometimes deep 
and slow, then rapid and shallow. Aven^ barometric pressure, 753.8 mm.; 
average temperature of air in apparatus, 18.9° C, 

J. B. T., Nmember 1, 1912. — Without dead space, 3 periods; with dead 
space, 3 periods; first, second, and fourth periods without decul space, remain- 
ing periwls with dead space. Subject noted no difference in breathing with 
the two conditions; he stated he was very comfortable throughout the experi- 
ment. Pulse-rate fairly imiform in all periods; respiration uniform in botJi 
character and rat« in all periods. Average barometric pressure, 756.4 mm. ; 
STerage temperature of air in apparatus, 17.5* C. 

STATISTICS or BXPEKIUENTB WITH AN INCEEASB IH DKAD 8PACB OF lU CC 
T. M. C, Nooenher 8, 1912. — With dead space, 3 periods; without dead 
space, 3 periods; periods with the two methods alternating. New form of 
^ass nosepiecee used* and tested for tightness with soapsuds. Pulse-rate in 
first period ranged from 68 to 76; in other periods it was uiufoirn. Respiration 
both in depth and rate remarkably unifonn in the individual periods. Sub- 
ject Bfud there was no difficulty in breathing, but the respiration was deeper 
than usual. Sections of the respiration records showing the two types of 
breathing are reproduced in figures 66 and 67. Average barometric pressure, 
747 .8 mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus, 20.3° C. 

P. F. J., NovmAer 7, 191i. — With dead space, 3 periods; without dead 
space, 3 periods; periods with and without additional dead space, alternating. 

<S«e p. 63. 
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Flo. 60. — Type of reapiratiott of mbjeot T. M. C. without ftdditiooAl tl««d spaoe on Noronber 
8. I0I2. Un>M' niTve, pnoumoirBph record ; low«r ourre, apirometer raooid. OHkUibI bis. 
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Subject drowsy in second and sixth periods; said he bad some difficulty in 
breathing in GiBt, fourth, and fifth periods, but in the others none at all. 
Was somewhat nervous, as he bad not slept wdl the previous night. Pulse- 
rate uniform, except in fourth period, when the range was from 71 to 79' 
Respiration in first period uniform, in second period uniform at first but later 
became more shallow; third period, unifonn; fourth period, shallow in the 
middle of period; fifth period, uniform; sixth period, shallow at first, but deeper 



the last two-thirds of the period. Sections of the respiration curves obtained 
with the two methods are given in figures 68 and 69. Average barometric 
pressure, 758.3 mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus, 18.3° C. 

P. F. J., Nooember 14, 1912. — Without dead space, 4 periods; with dead 
space, 4 periods; periods with and without additional dead space alternating. 
Subject stated timt a desire to urinate during the last two or three period 
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distressed him, but otherwise he was perfectly comfortable. Pulse-rate very 
uniform in all of the periods. Respiration uniform in all periods, both as to rate 
and character. Average barometric pressure, 764.7 mm.; average tempera- 
ture of air in apparatus, 1S.5° C 

STATISTICS OF EXPERIMENTS WITH INCREASE IN DEAD SPACE OP 324 CO. 

J. K. M., December S, 1912. — ^Without dead space, 3 periods; with dead 
space, 3 periods; periods with and without additional dead space altematii^. 
New form of glass nosepieces used in normal periods; pneumatic nosepieces in 
periods with additional dead space. Subject very drowsy in nonuEil periods. 
Pulse-rate somewhat variable in first four periods; luiform in last two periods. 
Respiration uniform in all periods, especially in the periods with the increased 
dead space. Average barometric pressure, 763.3 mm.; average temperature 
of air in apparatus, 21.1° C. 

/. B. T., Decentber 7, 191S. — Without dead space, 3 periods; with dead space, 
3 periods; periods with and without additional dead space alternating. Pneu- 
matic nosepieces used. Pulse-rate in first, second, third, and sixth periods 
uniform; in fourth period varied from 71 to 78; in fifth period, from 74 to 85. 
Respiration very uniform in all periods, but subject said he had difficulty in 
breathing throughout the first period and again in the middle of the last period. 
Sections of the respiration curves are given in figures 70 and 71. Average 
barometric pressure 759.7 mm. ; average temperature of air in apparatus 20.9° C. 



DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 



The results of the comparison experiments with and without addi- 
tional dead space in the spirometer unit are given in table 39. A study 
of these results shows but Uttle, if any, difference in the two types of 
breathing with an additional dead space of not more than 224 c.c. 
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COMPARISONS OF RESPIRATORY EXCHANQS. 



Tablb 39.— Aaeptratory $xchanQe in comparUan experimenta to ttudy the effect of addititmtd 
dead epace. Benedict reepiroHon apparaiue (epirometer unit), (Without food.) 



Subject, dat«, 

method, and 

time. 



/. jr. M. 

Sept. VK 1912: 
NoTBMl: 

9 14 a. m . 

10 17 a. m . 

A 



Carbon 
dioxide 
elimin- 
ated p« 
minute. 



Plus 46 0.0. dead 



9^47»a.» 

10 45 a.m< 

11 14 a.m 
Average 



J, B. T. 
Sept. 23, 1912: 
Normal: 

8^4(Fa, m 

07 a. m 

10 02 a. m 

10 57 a. m 

Average 



Plus 45 CO. dead 
spaoe: 

9>'d6^a.m. 

10 28 a.m. 

11 24 a.m 
Average 



W. F, O'H. 
Got, 27, 1912: 
Normal: 

gh 57» a. m . 
9 23 a. m. 

10 26 a. m . 

11 20 a. m. 
Average 

PhM 45 «.o. dead 
spaoe: 

9^ 67* a. m . 

10 65 a.m. 

11 47 a.m. 
Average 



ex* 
175 
175 
198 
18S 



197 
178 
190 
188 



Oxygen 
absorbed 

per 
minute. 



tory 

QWtltBt. 



189 
192 
207 
214 
$01 



196 
200 
200 
904 



ex, 

2212 

236 

352 

t87 



244 
237 
235 
$89 



206 
186 
204 
205 
900 



222 

226 

218 

9$$ 



245 

249 
265 
209 

967 



246 
260 
253 
958 



0.790 
.740 
.785 
.770 



.810 
.750 
.805 
.790 



.770 
.775 
.780 
.795 
.780 



.796 
.805 
.815 
.806 



246 
218 
240 
229 
iBS5 



233 
236 
228 
989 



, o4U 
.850 
850 
.896 
,860 



950 
.960 
.966 
,966 



Average 

pulse- 

rat«. 



Average 
respira- 



55.0 
53.5 
58.0 
66.M 



58.0 
64.0 
55.0 
66.6 



64.5 
64.5 
62.5 
67.5 
66.0 



61.0 
63.0 
67.6 
64.0 



69.6 
68.0 
68.5 
66.6 
68.0 



67.0 
64.0 
66.0 
66.6 



13.4 
13.5 
12.8 
19.9 



11.9 
13.1 
13.7 
19.9 



8.9 
8.8 
8.4 
9.4 
8.9 



9.1 
9.4 

9.1 
9.9 



11.1 
12.5 
10.7 
12.0 
11.6 



11.0 
12.3 
11.9 
11.7 



Ventilar 

tionper 

minute 

(reduoed). 



4.31 
4.57 
5.04 
494 



5.23 
5.18 
5.60 
6.90 



4.14 
4.22 
4.49 
4.76 
4-40 



4.72 
5.04 
5.01 
4.99 



6.44 
4.97 
5.26 
6.57 
6.81 



6.00 
6.64 
6.81 
6.60 



Volume 

per 
respira- 
tion. 



Alveolar 
venti- 



ex. 

390 
410 
477 
496 



532 
478 
486 
499 



568 

676 
641 
608 
696 



622 
643 
660 
649 



693 
482 
696 
662 
668 



667 
654 

694 

679 






J. W. P. 
Got. 22, 1912: 
Normal: 

9*» 03™ a. m 

33 a. m 

11 18 a. m 

Average 



Plus 45 0.0. dead 
spaoe: 

10*» 60" a. m . 

12 07 p. m. 

12 32 p. m . 
Average 



189 
181 
195 
188 



191 
206 
201 
199 



227 
227 
244 
988 



261 
254 
264 
968 



.830 
.796 
.800 
.806 



.760 
.805 
.796 
.786 



69.6 
67.6 
69.0 
69.0 



68.6 
62.0 
60.0 
60.0 



12.0 
13.6 
13.2 
19.9 



13.0 
16.1 
17.2 
16.4 



5.37 
6.42 
5.76 
6.69 



6.26 
7.23 
7.31 
6.98 



634 
476 
622 
611 



676 
638 
509 
641 
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Tablb 39. — ^fietptrotory extkangfi in eompari9tm experinunU to study the effect of additional 



aeaa space, oenea 


larespira 


\nonappc 


tragus {jsp 


vromcferv 


mu), \f\ 


rwunujoo 


a.) — ^jo 


niiinuea. 


Subj^ei. dale, 
method* and 


Carbon 
dioodde 


Oxygen 
abM)rbed 


Respirar 
tory 


Average 
pulse- 


Average 
respira- 


Ventila- 
tion per 
minute 
(reduced) 




tine. 


atedper 
minute. 


per 
nnnute. 


quotient 


rate. 


tion-rate. 


~r "^O"- 


«/• Aa As • 


















Sept. 21. 1012: 


















Nonnal: 


c.e. 


cc 








liters. 


e.c. 


liters. 


8^46^a.m. 


177 


233 


0.760 


51.0 


13.8 


4.65 


404 


3.55 


16 a. m . 


185 


246 


.755 


54.0 


13.7 


4.88 


427 


3.80 


10 12 a.m. 


174 


237 


.730 


50.0 


13.1 


4.52 


414 


3.49 


10 58 a. m . 


174 


235 


.740 


52.0 


12.8 


4.50 


421 


3.50 


Averace 


178 


298 


.74S 


6t.0 


IS. 4 


4^64 


417 


3.67 


Phis 90 CO. dead 


















space: 


















9^ 4fF^ a. m . 


176 


235 


.750 


52.5 


11.9 


5.42 


546 


3.49 


10 30 a. m. 


179 


232 


.770 


56.0 


13.8 


5.94 


516 


3.69 


11 21 a.m. 


184 


242 


.760 


58.0 


11.7 


5.53 


567 


3.66 


Average 


180 


tse 


.780 


66.6 


lt.6 


6.63 


643 


3.61 


Oct. 31, 1912: 


















Nonnal: 


















9»»04*a. m. 


198 


231 


.860 


61.0 


15.1 


5.18 


414 


4.02 


9 36 a. m . 


184 


217 


.845 


52.0 


14.2 


4.47 


379 


3.35 


10 45 a.m. 


191 


222 


.860 


52.0 


14.0 


4.88 


421 


3.82 


Average 


191 


2tS 


,866 


66.0 


H.4 


484 


406 


3.73 


Plus 90 0.0. dead 


















space: 


















10*» 10» a. m . 


176 


216 


.810 


49.5 


13.9 


5.70 


494 


3.45 


11 19 a.m. 


202 


223 


.905 


59.0 


14.8 


6.40 


522 


4.03 


11 50 a. m. 


201 


236 


.850 


62.5 


15.2 


6.60 


524 


4.17 


Averase 


19$ 


$96 


.880 


67.0 


14.6 


6.33 


613 


3.88 


/. B. T, 


















Oct. 26, 1912: 


















Nonnal: 








• 










8*»58^a. m. 


207 


245 


.845 


61.5 


8.0 


4.58 


699 


4.13 


9 48 a. m. 


204 


232 


.880 


60.5 


7.5 


4.40 


716 


v. 99 


10 59 a.m. 


236 


268 


.895 


62.0 


12.0 


5.67 


577 


4.92 


Average 


B16 


t47 


.876 


61.6 


9.t 


488 


664 


4.36 


Plus 90 CO. dead 


















space: 


















10»»20"a.m. 


234 


246 


.950 


65.5 


8.0 


5.82 


888 


4.76 


11 32 a.m. 


209 


241 


.870 


62.5 


9.4 


5.58 


725 


4.23 


12 05 p. m. 


212 


251 


.845 


62.0 


7.9 


5.43 


840 


4.36 


Averace 


tl8 


946 


.886 


68.6 


8.4 


6.61 


818 


4.4s 


Not. 1, 1912: 


















Nonnal: 


















9^05»a.m. 


195 


240 


.815 


60.0 


8.0 


4.10 


622 


3.58 


9 34 a. m . 


200 


248 


.805 


58.5 


8.7 


4.35 


607 


3.77 


10 38 a.m. 


203 


254 


.800 


62.5 


8.4 


4.38 


635 


3.85 


Averafa 


199 


H7 


.806 


60.6 


8.4 


4^28 


631 


3.73 


Plus 90 ex. dead 


















space: 


















10»»07»a.m. 


200 


246 


.815 


61.0 


8.5 


5.05 


722 


3.77 


11 18 a.m. 


197 


252 


.780 


63.0 


8.2 


4.55 


676 


3.31 


11 49 a. m. 


210 


243 


.865 


66.0 


8.9 


5.88 


736 


4.07 


Average 


tot 


t47 


.890 


63.6 


8.6 


4.99 


711 


3.73 
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Table 39. — Respiratory exchanife in eomparimm experiments to study the effed cf addHionai 
dead space, Benedict respiratian apparatus (spirometer unit) . {Without food.) — Coatiniied. 



Subject, date, 

method, and 

time. 


Carbon 
dioxide 
elimin- 
ated per 
minute. 


Oxygen 
absorbed 

per 
minute. 


Respira- 
tory 
quotient. 


Average 
pulse- 
rate. 


respira- 
tion-rate. 


Ventila- 
tion per 
minute 
(reduced). 


Volume 
per 

respira- 
tion. 


Alveolar 
venti- 
lation. 


T, M, C. 

Nov. 8, 1912: 
Plus 135 c.c. dead 
space: 

8^42"a,m. 

9 53 a. m. 

11 06 a.m. 

Average 

Normal: 

9^ 13^ a. m . 

10 29 a.m. 

11 35 a.m. 
Average 


c.e. 
152 
147 
148 
149 

147 
149 
151 

149 


208 


0.730 


72.5 
71.5 
71.0 
71.6 

73.0 
69.0 
66.5 
69.6 


12.1 
13.1 
13.1 
19.8 

11.7 
12.2 
12.1 
19.0 


liten. 
5.81 
5.83 
5.94 
6.86 

0.99 
4.13 
4.06 
406 


592 
548 
558 
686 

420 
417 
413 

417 


Uters. 
3.51 
3.29 
3.42 
9.41 

3.18 
3.29 
3.24 
8.94 


192 
900 


.770 
746 


199 
206 

908 


.750 
.730 
.786 


P. F, J. 
Nov. 7, 1912: 
Plus 135 c.c. dead 
space: 

9^03-a.m. 

10 06 a. m . 

11 05 a. m. 
Average 

Normal: 

9^ 36^ a. m . 

10 34 a. m . 

11 34 a.m. 
Average 

Nov. 14, 1912: 
Normal: 

8^58»a.m. 
9 42 a. m. 

10 25 a. m . 

11 06 a. m. 
Average 

Plus 135 0.0. dead 
space: 

9^20*a. m. 
10 04 a. m. 

10 47 a. m . 

11 29 a. m. 
Average 


190 
193 
198 

m 

188 
195 
196 
198 

189 
181 
188 
186 
186 

188 
181 
181 
187 
186 


238 
251 
235 
t41 

237 


.800 
.770 
.845 
.906 

.790 


77.0 
79.5 
78.0 
78.0 

79.0 
77.0 
78.0 
78.0 

70.0 
67.5 
68.0 
68.5 
68.6 

67.5 
67.0 
67.5 
68.0 
67.6 


11.7 
12.8 
11.1 
11.9 

12.9 
12.6 
11.9 
19.6 

9.0 
11.2 
11.1 
12.1 
10.9 

10.7 
12.5 
11.1 
12.6 
11.7 


6.44 
6.70 
6.46 
6.68 

4.88 
5.00 
4.99 
4.96 

4.39 
4.71 

4.68 
4.80 
4.66 

6.02 
6.21 
6.16 
6.73 
6.98 


668 
685 
707 

670 

458 
481 
510 
488 

595 
512 
514 
484 
698 

686 
606 
677 
652 
666 


4.14 
4.17 
4.32 
4.91 

3.92 
4.09 
4.16 
406 

3.79 
3.93 
3.94 
3.97 
8.91 

3.93 
3.76 
4.05 
4.32 
409 


234 
988 

234 
233 
227 
236 
988 

233 
226 
229 
245 
988 


.840 
.890 

.805 
.790 
.825 
.790 
.800 

.805 
.790 
.790 
.765 
.800 


/. K, M, 

Dec. 3, 1912: 
Normal: 

8** 60*» a. m . 

9 47 a. m. 

10 46 a.m. 

Average 

Plus 224 c.c. dead 
space: 

9^21>>a.m. 

10 16 a.m. 

11 14 a.m. 
Average 


180 
186 
181 
18t 

191 
191 
203 
196 


221 
229 
220 
998 

218 
221 
236 
996 


.815 
.810 
.820 
.816 

.876 
.865 
.855 

.870 


60.5 
61.5 
60.5 
61.0 

63.0 
66.0 
66.5 
66.0 


14.0 
15.1 
15.1 

147 

14.0 
15.3 
14.3 
14-6 


4.67 
4.19 
3.80 
4.99 

7.02 
7.43 

7.76 
7.40 


402 
334 
303 
846 

604 
585 

653 

614 


3.61 
2.98 
2.67 
8.06 

2.99 
8.01 
8.69 
8.98 
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Tablb 39. — Respiratory exchange in compariean experimerUe to study the effect of additional 
dead space, Benedict respiration apparatus, (spirometer unit), {Without food), — Con. 



Subject, date, 

method, and 

time. 


Carbon 
dioxide 
elimin- 
ated per 
minute. 


Oxygen 
absorbed 

per 
minute. 


Respira- 
tory 
quotient. 


Average 
pulse- 
rate. 


Average 
respira- 
tion-rate. 


Ventila- 
tion per 
minute 
(reduced). 


Volume 

per 
respira- 
tion. 


Alveolar 
venti- 
lation. 


/. B. r. 
Deo. 7. 1912: 
Normal: 

8>'62«a. m. 

10 06 a. m. 

11 06 a. m. 
Average 

Plus 224 CO. dead 
space: 

9** 32" a. m . 

10 32 a. m . 

11 46 a.m. 
Average 


C.C. 

200 
208 
256 
9i81 

206 
222 
252 

S96 


c,e. 

285 

266 

294 

B8$ 

273 
276 

288 
979 


0.700 
.780 

.875 
.786 

.755 
.795 

.876 
.810 


78.5 
70.6 
79.5 
76.0 

76.5 
75.5 
86.0 
79.6 


8.4 
7.9 
9.1 
8.6 

8.7 
9.0 
9.8 
9.t 


Uters, 
4.41 
4.37 
5.66 

4.8t 

6.04 
6.49 

7.48 
6.87 


C.C. 

636 
670 
753 
686 

840 
873 
924 
879 


liters, 
3.91 
3.92 
5.19 
4-94 

3.68 
4.07 
4.88 

4.tt 


Arithmetical aver- 
age of all expen- 
ments without 
additional dead 
space 

Arithmetical aver- 
age of all experi- 
ments with addi- 
tional dead space. 


191 
197 


23S 
289 


0.800 
0.826 


63.0 
64.5 


11.6 
11.8 


4.71 
6.07 


512 
640 


3.78 
3.86 



The variations of the individual comparisons are given in table 40, 
using the normal values as a base-line. With a dead space of 45 c.c. 
the greatest variation in the respiratory exchange is shown m the ex- 
periment with W. F. O'H., in which the carbon-dioxide elimination was 
22 c.c. higher with the additional dead space than with the apparatus 
as normally used. An inspection of the statistics for the individual 
periods shows, however, that this difference was due to the fact that in 
the periods normally carried out the subject was somewhat drowsy 
and there was considerable apnoea. With J. W. P. the respiratory 
exchange with the additional dead space was also slightly higher; 
but this was likewise due more to variations in the degree of muscular 
repose than to actual differences between the two methods. With the 
other two subjects the difference in the respiratory exchange with the 
two methods of breathmg was insignificant. The four comparisons 
with 90 c.c. additional dead space show an even better agreement than 
with the 45 c.c. dead space, there being practically no difference in any 
of the factors measured except those for the ventilation of the lungs and 
the volume per respiration. With an additional dead space of 135 c.c. 
there is also a good agreement between the values for the respiratory 
exchange compared. With an additional dead space of 224 c.c. the 
carbon-dioxide output is slightly higher with the increased dead space 
than with the normal method, but this difference is not very great. 
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A study <^ the reeults obtained for the ventilation of the lungs and 
the volume per respiration shows that in praetieaUy all of the expen- 
ments there was a larger ventilation of the lungs with the additional 
dead space than with the nwmal breathing; in othar words, to have the 
same amount of effective ventilation of the lungs, the subject was 
obliged at each respiration to sweep out this increaised dead space in 
addition to that of the normal dead space of the apparatus and the 
respiratory tract. The total ventilation of the lungs less that required 
to sweep out the natural dead space of the req>iratory tract of the 
subject at each respiration may be designated as the alvedar ventila- 
tion. If an assumption is made that the natural dead q>ace is 100 c.c. 
and the alveolar ventilation per minute is calculated by using this value, 

Tablb 40. — VoHati^m of aomage rttuiU Mahmi wiXk dmd ^pacefiwn tho9e obtained wUhou 

dead 9pace { •pir wm ete r unit). 



Subject. 



Date. 



- " 9 flT3 . 



^5| 

a*i 8 ^'^0 

o 



o 






-I 

PS 





i 






o ■♦» • 

ga-s 



i 



5 a 



•9 



I 



45 C.O. dead space: 
J. K. M 

W. F.O'H 

90 CO. dead tpaoe: 

w . Jk. D/l ••••••••• 

J.B.T 

135 C.C. dead space: 

X . Am. O • • . • 

224 ce. dead space: 



• • • • 



1912 
Sept. 20 
Sept. S3 
Oct. 27 
Oct. 22 

Sept. 21 
Oct. 31 
Oct. 20 
Nov. 1 

Not. 8 
Nov. 7 
Nov. 14 

Deo. 3 
Dec. 7 



cc 
+ 5 
+ 3 
+22 

+11 



Average variation , 



+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 



2 
2 
2 
3 





+ 1 


+13 
+ 5 



+ 5 



cc 
+ 2 

- 4 

- 1 
+20 

- 2 
+ 2 

- 1 


- 3 
+ 5 



+ 2 

- 3 



+0.020 
+ .025 
+ .095 

- .020 

+ .015 

+ .005 

+ .010 

+ .015 

+ .010 

- .015 


+ .055 
+ .025 



0.025 




-1 
-2.5 
+1.0 

+3.5 
+2.0 
+2.0 
+3.0 

+2.0 


-1.0 

+4.0 
+3.5 



-0.3 

+ .3 

+ .1 
+2.5 

- .9 
+ .2 

- .8 

H- .1 

+ .8 

- .6 

+ .8 

- .2 
+ .7 



2.0 



0.6 



Zitert. 
+0.66 
+ .52 
1.19 
1.41 

+ .99 
+ 1.39 
+ .73 
+0.71 

+1.80 
+ 1.57 
+1.63 

+3.18 
+1.86 



+1.36 



cc 
+ 73 
+ 46 
+114 
+ 30 

+126 
+108 
+154 
+ 90 

+149 

+187 
+129 

+268 
+193 



liten. 



+128 



+0.04 
+ .15 
+ .10 

- .01 

+ .17 
+ .15 
+ .11 

+ .18 

- .13 



.08 



the total ventilation, and the respiration-rate per minute, it will be 
found that in the periods with the additional dead space the value for 
the alveolar ventilation is approximatdy equal to tiiat in the normal 
periods plus the product of the respiratiourrate and the additional 
dead space. These values have been calculated for all of the experi- 
ments except those with an additional dead space of 45 c.c. ; in no case is 
the alveolar ventilation thus calculated more than 0.2 lit^ per minute 
higher in the periods with an additional dead space than in the normal 
periods. The assumed value of 100 c.c for the natural dead space is 
not accurate for all individuals, but it is immaterial what value is 
assumed, as in this case only differ^ices are to be calculated. 
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The uniformity in the results with the two methods of breathing hafi 
been calculated and the curves based upon these calculaticxis are given 
in figure 72. These show that practically the same uniformity obtains 
with the additional dead space as in the experiments without this 
increase. 

It will be seen^ therefore, from the results obtained in this series of 
comparisons, that it is possible to increase the dead space of the Bene- 
dict respiration apparatus by attaching a long tube to the three-way 
valve without affecting the accuracy of the measurements of the 
respiratory exchange. This enables the experimenter to adapt the 
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Fi«. 72. — Probability curves for the teriaa of oompftriflon esperimeatfl wiUi and without addi- 

tionai dead ipaoe (ipirometer unit). 

The ordinates indieate the pereentage oi the total number of periods and the abeeiflMB rei>r«ient 
the peroentace of variation from the average. 

apparatus more readily to different positions taken by the subject than 
would be practicable if it were necessary to keep the dead space as small 
as possible. While no series of experiments was carried out with other 
forms d apparatus, it would seem inrobahle tiiat the results could be 
applied to them as well as to the Benedict respiration apparatus. 

TISSOT APPARATUS WITH AND WITHOLH* AUTOMATIC CX)UNTERP0ISE ON THE 

SPIROMETER BELL. 

The Tissot spirometer is so arranged that each position of the bell 
is exactly coimterpoised by means of a column of water in the counter- 
poise tube.^ A siphon connects this column of water with the water in 
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the tank, so that when changes m the position of the counterpoise tube 
take place the water in the tube is automatically brought to the same 
level as that of the water in the tank surroimding the bell. If it were 
not necessary to have the spirometer bell coimterpoised exactly at each 
position the apparatus would be less complicated and there would be 
no necessity of making sure that the water flowed freely through the 
siphon between the two containers. A study was therefore made of the 
effect upon the respiratory exchange of discontinuing the siphon 
arrangement and partially, but not exactly, coimterpoising the bell 
of the spirometer. 

In some of the experiments the counterpoise tube was entirely 
empty, so that at the end of the period there was a slight pressure of 
air (less than 2 mm. of water) inside the bell of the spirometer. This 
was due to the fact that the bell was heavier than the counterpoise 
tube. In other experiments the coimterpoise tube was half full of 
water, so that at the beginning of the experiment there was a very 
slight diminished pressure inside the bell. 

The Tissot valves were used in these experiments and either the 
pneumatic nosepieces or the mouthpiece, according to the desire of the 
subject. The pulse-rate was obtained with the Bowles stethoscope 
and the record of the respiration-rate by means of the chest pneumo- 
graph. The subjects, who were all more or less trained to the Tissot 
apparatus, were very quiet, except as noted in the statistics. The 
results of the seven experiments are given in the following pages. 

STATISTICS OF EXPERIMENTS. 

R. (?., February /, 191S. — ^With automatic coimterpoise, 3 periods; without 
automatic coimterpoise, 2 periods; periods with the two methods in series. 
During periods without counterpoise, the lead weight (see R, fig. 26) was 
removed; there was no water running in the siphon, and none in the counter- 
poise tube. Subject very quiet and awake all through experiment. Urinated 
at 9^ 35™ a. m. Pulse-rate uniform^ in all periods. Avera^^ preliminary 
respiration-rate 12 per minute.^ Respiration-rate during expenment uniform. 
Pneumograph so poorly adjusted that differences in character could not be 
seen. Subject noted no difference between two methods, but stated respira- 
tion was easy in all periods. Average barometric pressure, 752 mm. ; average 
temperature of air in apparatus, 19.1° C. 

R. (?., February 4» 191S. — ^Without automatic counterpoise, 3 periods; 
with automatic counterpoise, 3 periods; preliminary period, 1 hour 2 minutes; 
periods with and without counterpoise in series. In periods without automatic 
counterpoise, coimterpoise tube half full of water and no water ruiming in 
siphon. Subject quiet and awake; urinated at 10^ 40^ a. m. Pulse-rate 
very uniform. Average respiration-rate in preliminary period, 16 per minute; 
during experiment fairly unifonn in rate. In first period, there was a tend- 
ency to apnoea; in the fourth period (the first with automatic counterpoise) 
there was the same tendency. Average barometric pressure, 757.0 mm.; 
average temperature of air in apparatus, 19.1° C. 

W. J. T.f March 1, 191S. — ^With automatic coimterpoise, 3 periods; without 
automatic counterpoise, 2 periods; preliminary period 1 hour 25 minutes; 

^See note on ezperiment with L. E. E., p. 191. 
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periods with and without automatic coimterpoise in series. In periods with- 
out automatic counterpoise, tube less than half full of water. Nosepieces 
used in first period; mouthpiece in other periods. Pulse-rate uniform in all 
series. Average respiration in preliminary period, 20 per minute. In second 
period respiration wavy in character but normal in other periods. Sections 
of respiration curves showing the two types of respiration are given in figure 
73. Subject stated that he preferred mouth-breathing to nose-breathing, but 
noted no difference between the two methods, except that he was more tired 
in the latter part of the morning. Average barometric pressure, 757.9 mm.; 
average temperature of air in apparatus, 18.8*' C. 

TT. J. T., March 8, 1918, — ^Without automatic counterpoise, 4 periods; with 
automatic counterpoise, 3 periods; preliminary period, 49 minutes; periods 
with and without automatic counterpoise alternating for the most part. In 
periods without automatic counterpoise, no water in counterpoise and no 
water running in siphon. Mouthpiece used throughout experiment, but in 
third period no noseclip was used. Subject stated that he noted no difference 
in the two methods. The results obtained in the last period for the carbon- 
dioxide elimination and oxygen consumption are not included in the average, 
as the sample of air analyzed appears to have been contaminated with outside 
air. Pulse-rate fairly uniform in all periods. Average respiration-rate in pre- 
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Fio. 73. — Types of respiration of subject W. J. T. in third and second periods on March 1, 1913. 
Note the irregular character of the respiration shown in the lower curve. Original size. 

liminary period, 20 per minute. Diiring experiment, respiration-rate irregular 
at times, particularly in fifth period. Average barometric pressure, 770.0 
mm.; average temperature of air in apparatus, 16.8° C. 

TT. F, B.y March 10, 1918. — ^With automatic counterpoise, 3 periods; without 
automatic counterpoise, 2 periods; preliminary period, 46 minutes; periods 
with and without automatic counterpoise alternating. No water in counter- 
poise tube and none running in siphon. Subject quiet and awake throughout 
experiment. Pulse-rate uniform in all periods. Average respiration-rate in 
preliminary period, 11 per minute; between periods, average rate was 10, 9, 
10, 10, and 9 respectively; during periods, r^^ar in rate and even in char- 
acter. Average barometric pressure, 765.1 mm.; temperature of air in appa- 
ratus, 17.1° C. 

W. F, B.J March 12, 1918. — ^Without automatic counterpoise, 3 periods; 
with automatic counterpoise, 3 periods; preliminary period, 42 minutes; 
periods with and without automatic counterpoise alternating. No water in 
counterpoise tube and no water running through siphon. Pulse-rate uniform 
throughout experiment. Average respiration-rate in preliminary period, 
9 per minute; between periods, 6, 9, 8, and 9 per minute, respectively; during 
experimental periods, respiration-rate very regular in character. Subject 
stated that during first period he found it difficult to breathe in and out; after 
third period he complained of a pain in left side of body which he thought was 
due to the pneumograph; the pneumograph was therefore loosened and moved 
to a lower point on the body, after which he said he felt more comfortable. 
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Average barometric pressore, 709.6 mm.; average temperature of air in appa- 
ratxis, 18.3** C. 

/. K. M.J Mardi IJ^ 191S. — With aatomatic counterpoise, 3 periods; 
without automatic counterpoise, 3 periods; iMttiminary pmiod, 36 minutes* 
periods with and without counterpmse alternating. Counterpoise tube half 
full of water and no water running in siphon. Hie sample of air taken for the 
second period (without counterpoise) was not properiy dosed and it was 
contaminated with outside air; the results obtamed for the carbon-dioxide 
production and oxyp^ consumption for thte pmod are therefore too low. 
Pulse-rate uniform in all periods. Average respiration-rate in preliminary 
period, 2W per minute; between periods, 16, 17, 17, and 17 per minute, respec- 
tively. During the experimaital periods the rate was uniform, but it was 
not possible to judse of the character of the respiration, owing to the fact that 
the pneum(^raph did not give a dear record. Subject stated that there was no 
resistance of any kind to the respiration. Average barometric pressure, 759.S 
mm. ; average temperature of air in apparatus, 16.5* C. 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 

The results of the experiments with the Tiasot apparatos, in which 
the respiratory exchange with and without the counterpoiae was com- 
I>ared, are given in table 41. The average values for all of the factors 
measured practically agree with the two methods. 

The variations between the averages for each method in the individ- 
ual e}q>erim6nt8 are shown in table 42, the values for the experiments 
with the counterpoise being used for the base-line. These difiFerence- 

Tablb 41. — Re§vinU9ry exckan(fe in compari$on experimemU toitk the Tis$oi ajpparotmM wiA 
and witkoui aui^maiie oewUerpaiMinf nf the sy 'r ew uf gr beU, (Withmd food.) 



Subject, date, meUiod, 
and time. 


arbon dioxide 
eliminated 
per minute. 


zygen ab- 
sorbed per 
minute. 


tspiratory 
quotient. 


yerage pulse- 
rate. 


i. 
Ij 

> 


gfl-S 


olume per res- 
piration. 


CompoHtionof 
ezpii«Mlair. 


Carbon 
dioxide. 


Oxygen. 




O 


O 


« 


< 


< 


> 


> 






R.G. 




















Feb. 1, 1913: 




















With automatic counter- 




















poise: 


ce. 


«.e. 








Uten. 


cc 


p. €(. 


p. dL 


Oi'ld^a.m 


180 


232 


0.780 


66.6 


10.7 


4.36 


409 


4.16 


16.88 


9 60 a.m 


196 


229 


.856 


64.6 


11.1 


4.68 


616 


4.22 


16.19 


10 19 a.m 


186 


238 


.780 


61.0 


12.3 


4.66 


463 


4.12 


15.96 


Average 


187 


BSS 


.800 


88.6 


11.^ 


4.68 


489 


4. 17 


18.01 


Without automatic 














T*' — 






counterpoise: 




















11^14»a.m 


164 


207 


.790 


62.6 


12.1 


4.13 


418 


3.09 


16.16 


11 39 a.m 


188 


22i 


.836 


62.6 


13.1 


4.60 


438 


4.04 


16.31 


Ayerace 


176 


tie 


.816 


88.6 


18.8 


ill 


488 


4.08 


16.84 


Feb. 4, 1913: 












▼ • ▼• 


▼• "w 


Without automatic 




















counterpoise: 




















9»»32-a. ra 


181 


238 


.796 


62.0 


12.6 


4.66 


452 


3.92 


16.26 


10 00 a.m 


207 


244 


.860 


62.0 


13.3 


6.23 


478 


3.99 


16.42 


10 28 a.m 


189 


236 


.800 


61.6 


11.4 


4.46 1 


474 


4.27 


16.87 




19t 


2se 


.816 


88.0 


18.A 


4.78 


468 


4.06 


16.18 
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Table 41. — RespircUory exchange in camparisan experimenU toith the Tissol apparatus with 
and xmihmd aiUamaUe counterpoising of the spirometer hell, {Without food,)— ^Continned. 



Subject, date, method, 
and time. 



O 



R. G. — Continued. 
Feb. 4, 1913 — Continued. 
With automatic oounter- 
poise: 

10^61"a. m 

11 14 a.m 

11 36 a. m 

Averaice 



W. J. T. 
Mar. 1» 1913: 

With automatic counter 
poise: 

9** 40^ a. m 

10 12 a. m 

10 34 a.m 

Average 

Without automatic 
counterpoise: 

ll>»O0»»a. m 

11 25 a. m 

Average 

Mar. 8, 1913: 

Without automatic 
coimterpoiae: 

8^49»a. m 

9 43 a. m 

10 11 a. m 

11 02 a.m 

Average 

With automatic counter- 
poise: 

9»»16^a. m 

10 36 a. m 

11 27 a. m 

Average 



W. F. B. 
Mar. 10, 1913: 
Withaotomfttio 
poise: 

9^01*a.m 

9 58 a. m 

10 50 a. m 

Average 

Without automatic 
oountarpoise: 

9** 32^ a. m 

10 26 a. m 

Avenge ■ 



c.c. 

192 

159 

187 

179 



194 
180 
193 
189 



192 
196 
i94 



198 
197 
187 
203 
196 



201 
198 

(177) 
900 



194 
197 
179 
190 



195 
188 
299 



o 

•^ O 

• cr 



CmC 

224 10.860 



232 
233 
$S0 



249 
239 
246 
94^ 



246 
250 

g4S 



253 
246 
244 

249 
94S 



257 

255 

(232) 

956 



215 
215 
197 
909 



214 
212 
913 



.685 
.800 
.780 



.780 
.750 

,785 
770 



780 

,785 
,780 



.765 
.800 
.770 
.820 
.790 



.785 
.775 
.800 
.780 



.905 
.915 
.910 
.910 



.915 
.885 
.900 



61.5 
61.0 
61.0 
61.0 



63.0 
59.0 
59.5 
60.5 



58.5 

58.5 
58.5 



67.0 
62.5 
62.5 
59.0 
6S.0 



62.5 
61.0 
57.5 

60.5 



57.0 
56.0 
53.0 
56.6 



56.0 
54.0 
55.0 



13.5 
13.1 
11.9 
19.8 



13.6 
19.6 
22.4 
18.5 



25.3 
24.7 

95.0 



23.2 
27.0 
26.5 
29.2 
96.5 



23.0 
26.9 
28.9 
96.6 



7.6 
8.9 
8.6 

8.4 



7.9 
7.9 
7.9 



In 

ga-5 

5> 



liters. 
5.05 
4.57 
4.61 

4.74 



5.00 
5.06 
5.64 
5.9$ 



5.96 
5.96 
5.96 



6.14 
6.50 
6.28 
7.19 
6.53 



6.0S 
6.60 
7.23 
6.64 



4.39 
4.35 
4.22 
4.39 



4.28 
4.14 

4.91 






ex. 
455 
424 
471 

450 



446 
313 
306 
355 



286 
293 
990 



315 
287 
283 
294 
996 



316 
293 

299 
309 



694 
587 
589 
693 



651 
630 
641 



Compoflition of 
expired air. 



Carbon 
dioxide. 



Oxygen. 



p. cL 
3.83 
3.51 
4.0S 
3.81 



3.91 
3.58 
3.45 
3.66 



8.25 
3.32 
3.99 



3.26 
3.06 
3.01 

2.86 
3.05 



3.34 
3.08 

(2.48) 
3.19 



4.46 
4.56 
4.27 
4.43 



4.59 

4.57 
4.58 



p. ct. 

16.64 

16.19 

16.10 

16.31 



16.18 
16.46 
16.77 
16.47 



17.00 
16.94 
16.97 



17.01 
17.32 
17.25 
17.61 
17.30 



16.90 

17.26 

(18.00) 

17.08 



16.15 
16.08 
16.37 
16.90 



16.04 
15.94 

15.99 
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Table 41. — Bespiraiory exchange in comparison experimenU with the Tis$ot apparatue wOk 
and without automatic oounterpoieing cf the spirometer beU. (Without food,) — Cont. 



Subject, date, method, 
and time. 



I 






a S S 
ill 



H « R 

o 



ft 3 

• cr 



I 

p. 

I 

> 



5 



I: 



»4 



III 






Compoflition of 
expired air. 



Carbon 
dioxide. 



Oxygen. 



W. F, B. — Continued. 
Mar. 12, 1913: 

Without automatic 
ooimterpoise: 

8^ 47" a. m 

9 40 a. m 

10 36 a. m 

Average 



With automatic counter- 
poise: 

9*» 14" a. m 

10 09 a. m 

11 00 a. m 

Average 



e.e. 

184 

191 

180 

186 



185 
194 
176 

t86 



ex. 
219 
220 
209 

tte 



219 
223 
206 

tie 



0.840 
.866 
.860 
.856 



.845 
.870 
.855 
.866 



57.6 
63.6 
63.6 
66.0 



66.6 
63.6 
63.0 
6^.0 



6.7 
6.0 
6.4 

e.o 



6.6 
6.6 
7.1 

e.7 



liter; 
3.74 
3.91 
3.66 
5.77 



3.84 
4.08 
3.74 
S.89 



cc 

784 
778 
681 
748 



696 
749 
628 
691 



p. ct 
4.94 
4.90 
4.06 
4.9S 



4.85 
4.79 
4.74 
4.79 



p. cL 

16.28 

16.48 

16.38 

16.S8 



16.42 
15.63 
16.60 
16.66 



Mar. 14, 1913: 

With automatic counter^ 
poise: 

8>»51"a. m 

9 46 a. m 

10 47 a. m 

Average 



Without automatic 
counterpoise: 

9** 19" a. m 

10 12 a. m 

11 12 a. m 

Average 



176 
182 
183 
180 



(142) 
185 
179 
18g 



228 
224 
233 

gg8 



(176) 
230 
223 

tt7 



.770 
.810 

.785 
.790 



,810 

805 

.805 

.806 



62.6 
59.0 
58.0 
60.0 



59.5 
58.5 
58.0 

68.6 



13.9 
16.1 
12.2 
14-1 



12.5 
15.5 
17.9 
16.3 



4.45 
4.73 
4.16 
4-46 



4.40 
4.71 
5.06 
4.7g 



387 
366 
413 
386 



426 
368 
343 
379 



3.98 
3.87 
4.42 
4.09 



(3.27) 
3.96 
3.57 

5.77 



16.06 
16.39 
15.59 
16.01 



(17.10) 
16.26 
16.71 
16.48 



Arithmetical average of all 
experiments with auto- 
matic counterpoise 



Arithmetical average of all 
experiments without 
automatic counterpoise. . 



187 



188 



231 



.810 



.820 



59.6 



59.0 



14.0 



16.1 



4.83 



4.91 



471 



464 



4.02 



S.96 



16.2S 



16.a6 



axe not very large, varying from —11 c.c. to +13 cc. for the carbon- 
dioxide elimination and from — 17 c.c. to +8 c.c. for the oxygen con- 
sumption. The average respiratory quotient is practically identical for 
the two methods in all of the experiments. The pulse-rate is slightly 
lower in the periods with the counterpoise, but the other factors do not 
show large variations either way. 

The percentage variations of the results of the individual periods 
from the averages of the experiments have also been calculated for this 
series and are plotted as curves in figure 74. On the whole the periods 
without the counterpoise show a slightly greater degree of uniformity 
than do those with the coimterpoise, but the difference is not marked 
with any of the factors measured. 
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From the results of these comparisons it may be seen that with the 
Tissot 200-liter spirometer, with a pressure on the air inside the bell 
varying from +0.4 mm. to — 0.4 mm. of water, it is not necessary to 
counterpoise the spirometer bell exactly and automatically by the use 
of water in the counterpoise tube. These variations in pressure are 
too small to affect the respiratory exchange. 

Tablb 42. — Variationa qf aoerage rendu obtained withovi aiUomatie ecunlerpoise from tho9e 

obtainii toUk automatic eourUerpoiee — Tis90t apparatus. 
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Date. 


Carbon 
dioxide 
elimin- 
ated per 
minute. 


Oxygen 
abeorbed 

per 
minute. 


Respira- 
tory 
quotient. 


Average 

pulae- 

rate. 


Average 

reepira- 

tion-rate. 


Ventila- 
tion per 
minute 
(reduced). 


Volume 

pear 
reqpira- 

tion. 


R.G 

W . V. X . . • . • 

W^. IT. D 

J. Iv. BA ..... 
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Feb. 4 
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-0.7 
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liter. 
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- .12 
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Fio. 74. — ^FtobabOity carves for the aeriea of eompaiiaon experiments with and without the 

counterpoise on the Tissot qnrometer. 

The ordinatee indicate the percentage of the total number of periods and the sbseissa re|ff»- 
sent the percentage of variation from the average* 



Part III. 

CRITICAL DISCUSSION OF RESPIRATION APPARATUS AND THEIR 

TECHNIQUE. 

In this investigation essentially two types of respiration apparatus 
have been employed. One is constructed on the Regnault-ReLset prin- 
ciple, sometimes designated as the ''closed-circuit" or "direct" method; 
the other is on the "open-circuit" plan or the so-called "indirect" 
method, requiring the use of valves and apparatus to measure and 
analyze the expired air. The first type is represented by the two forms 
of the Benedict universal respiration apparatus (the tension-equalizer 
unit and the spirometer imit) and by RoUy 's recent modification of the 
tension-equalizer unit. The indirect type is represented by the Zimtz- 
Geppert, Tissot, and Douglas methods. As the experiments carried out 
in this investigation have shown that practically the same results can 
be obtained with all of these methods, it is of interest to consider 
the advantages and disadvantages of the difiFerent forms of respiration 
apparatus regularly employed in various laboratories and clinics. In 
this discussion, however, only those apparatus will be included which 
have been used in this research. 

BENEDICT UNIVERSAL RESPIRATION APPARATUS. 

The spirometer form of the Benedict universal respiration apparatus, 
which is coming more and more into use, has certain special advantages. 
One of these is the facility with which respiration experiments with 
periods of short duration may be made and the results calculated. 
The ease and rapidity with which this apparatus may be manipulated 
are especially appreciated by those who are required to make long 
experiments in which the later periods depend upon the results of those 
preceding. In many of the experiments in this laboratory, as, for 
instance, when the effect of a superimposed factor is being studied, 
it is necessary to know as soon as possible the results of the first two or 
three periods, so as to assure the experimenter that an accurate base* 
line has been established before the experiment is continued imder the 
changed conditions. With this apparatus it is possible, with the help 
of one laboratory assistant, to make a series of three 15-minute periods 
and to calculate the results in the minimum time of an hour and a 
half. In fact, the results of the first two periods may be calculated 
while the succeeding periods are being carried out. In a long series of 
experiments made with a fasting man it was possible in every case to 
complete the calculations of the first two 15-minute periods by the end 
of the third period. This is possible with no other apparatus now in 
use for the determination of the respiratory exchange. 

227 
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A second advantage of this apparatus is the accurate picture of the 
respiration which may be obtained from the graphic record of the 
movements of the spirometer bell, by which any irregularity or abnor- 
mality is very accurately shown. For instance, these records indicate 
when the subject is drowsy; this is <A special importance in comparing 
the results of respiration experiments, as the metabolismis greatlyinflu- 
enced by sleep. Information regarding any such irregularities is neces- 
sary in interpreting the respiratory quotients, as their value depends 
upon the normality of the breathing. 

Still another advantage of the Benedict respiration i^paratus is the 
fact that it dispenses with the use of gas-analysis apparatus and with 
the analysis of a large number of samfdes of expired air. Those who 
are accustomed to making these analyses know that such work is not 
only tedious but somewhat difiScult, requiring special training to obtain 
accurate results. 

RoUy^ hafi consid^^ it necessary, in his experiments with a modified 
Benedict respiration apparatus, to make an analysis of the air in the 
apparatus at the beginning and end of the experimental period. He 
states that it is not possible to get exact values for the oxygen consump- 
tion without such gas analysis, as the composition of the air alters and 
the volume of the air also alters, owing to changes in barometric pres- 
sure and temperature. As was pointed out in the description* of the 
original apparatus, theoretically cmrections should be made for changes 
in barometric pressure and temperature and in the composition of the 
air of the apparatus, but practically it is not necessary. Grafe,* in his 
discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of the Benedict appa- 
ratus and of Rolly^s modification, pcHnts out that Uieoretically the 
results with RoUy's modification are more exact than with the original 
apparatus of Benedict, i. e., the tension-equalizer unit, but that the 
contnd experiments made with the latter are proof of its accuracy. 

The slight difference betwe^i the two methods may be shown by com- 
paring the req)iratory quotients given by Rolly^ with those obtained 
by computing them from RoUy's protocols. RoUy's req)iratory 
quotients are 0.7991, 0.7432, and 0.773. Those calculated by the 
]^^iedict method from RoUy's own figures for the carbon-dioxide 
ptoduction, oxygen consumption, and the nitrogen admitted with the 
oxygen are 0.7968, 0.7398, and 0.7845 respectively. In the last experi- 
ment, there was a change of 1 mm. in the barometric pressure, 
which is unusuaUy large. Even with this large variation in barometric 
pressure it is seen that the values for the respiratory quotient obtained 
by the two methods agree within 0.01. Furthermore, an examination 

iRoUy and Rosiewics, Deutsch. Archiv f. klin. M«d.» 1911, ItIS, p. 68. 
*Beo«dict, Am. Joum. Physiol., 1900, 24, p. 845. 

*Grafe, Abderhalden't Handbuch der biodiemischen Methoden, Beriin and Vienna, 1913, 
7, p. 472. 

«Rolly and Rooewioi, Deutach. Arddv f. kUn. Med., 1911, lOS, p. 58, and Roily, ibid., p. 117. 
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of the results obtained by Roily in several experiments in which the 
so-called ''nitrogen balance" is given shows that even with the pre- 
cautions he has taken regarding analysis, barometric pressure, and 
temperature there are wide variations in this balance, which are as 
high as 150 c.c. in some experiments. These may be due to variations 
in the content of the limgs between the beginning and end of the 
period, because of the difficulty in making a deep expiration. As his 
experimental period is about half an hour long, this would mean an 
error of 5 c.c. p^ minute. If the carbon-dioxide elimination were 
200 c.c. per minute and the oxygen consumption 250 c.c. per minute, 
an error of 5 c.c. would change the respiratory quotient from 0.800 
to 0.785 or to 0.815; this error is greater than woidd be expected with 
the precautions taken by Roily. 

Rolly's modification is larger than the original apparatus, having a 
volume of 18 liters as compared to 9 to 10 Uters in the original. Thus 
changes in barometric pressure and temperature have a greater sig- 
nificance in his modification than with the original type; furthermore, 
his experimental periods are half an hour long whUe the experiments 
with the Benedict respiration apparatus are usually only 15 minutes 
long. These facts should be noted in considering the theoretical ques- 
tion of the influence of changes in temperature or pressure. 

The analjrsis of the air at the beginning and end of an experimental 
period is of advantage as a test of the air-tight condition of that portion 
of the apparatus which is connected to the subject. The method of 
applying the correction for a leak as ascertained by analysis is, however, 
not so simple as it appears. In the first place, one must know the exact 
vcdimie of the apparatus used. It is also necessary to have the com- 
position of the air in the apparatus essentially the same as that in the 
man's lungs, otherwise the mixture of air in the apparatus and in 
the man's lungs will be different at the end from that at the beginning 
of the period. For example, if the percentage of nitrogen in the appa- 
ratus is 70 and in the man's lungs 80, with the residual air 1,500 c.c. 
and the air-content of the respiration apparatus 20 Uters, the per- 
centage of nitrogen in the apparatus at the end of the period would 
be raised to 70.70. This would indicate an apparent absorption of 
oxygen amoimting to 140 c.c. which did not actually take place. For 
such correction it is likewise necessary to have the volume of the appa- 
ratus at the beginning and end of the period precisely the same. One 
must also know very exactly the composition of the compressed oxygen 
used, and finally, one must have a very accurate gas-analysis appa- 
ratus. The aim of the operator with the Benedict apparatus should 
be to take every precaution to avoid leaks rather than to estimate 
such leaks as may occur. The question of this control and the use of 
various breathing appliances are subsequently discussed.^ In general, 

>8eep. 253. 
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leaks in the apparatus and corrections for leaks may be taken as evi- 
dence of poor technique. 

RoUy has also added another modification of the Benedict method 
which he considers necessary, i. e.y that of equaUxing the pressure 
throughout the apparatus in order to know the true voliune at the be- 
ginning and end of the experimental period. Tests made with the 
Benedict apparatus in this laboratory have shown that this is entirely 
unnecessary. If a reading is taken of the spirometer bell before the 
motor is started and the ventilating current is kept in motion for 15 
minutes or longer, it will be foimd that the bell returns to the same 
position after the motor is stopped as that previous to the beginning of 
the test. Furthermore, if the movement of the drum is recorded 
during the 15 minutes that the ventilating current is in motion, after 
the drum has again settled into position it will be f oimd that the record 
is a straight line and that there is no change in volimie. The equaliza- 
tion of pressure in the apparatus is wholly unnecessary if the apparatus 
is constructed according to the design given by Benedict. If the 
method is employed of filling the spirometer beU to the same point 
while the apparatus is running, it is necessary to have an electric 
ciurent which is very constant, otherwise there may be differences in 
compression in the apparatus due to sUght differences in speed. 

While the Benedict apparatus has many advantages, it also has cer- 
tain disadvantages, previously pointed out by Benedicts which require 
special care in the technique to overcome. As with all apparatus of 
the closed-circuit type, the sUghtest leak vitiates the results. Ex- 
tremely small leaks may occiu* — so small as to escape detection — and 
even a small leak may change the relation between the carbon-dioxide 
production and oxygen consumption from a probable figure to one 
which is wholly improbable; unless it is known absolutely that a leak 
has occurred, one is in grave doubt as to the necessity of rejecting the 
figure obtained. If, for example, the respiratory quotients for the 
successive periods of an experiment have been uniformly 0.85, and the 
quotient drops in a subsequent period to 0.75 without an apparent 
cause, the logical inference would be that the change is due to a leak, 
and yet there may be no proof of it. This uncertainty regarding the 
occurrence of a leak makes it questionable to assume one. In a study 
made of the effect of a no-carbohydrate diet upon the respiratory 
exchange, it was found that in one period of an experiment there was 
a tendency for the respiratory quotient to be higher than that which 
would be expected. The pneumatic nosepieces were used in this ex- 
periment with a good subject, but upon ir^ating them to a somewhat 
greater distention, so that they fitted the nose still more closely, results 
were obtained which were more nearly in accord with earlier periods. 

'Benedict, Am. Jouni. Physiol., 1009, 24, p. 346. 
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The leaks in the various portions of the apparatus can be easily con- 
trolled; consequently the possibility of an error from this cause is not 
a serious disadvantage. If the apparatus has not been properly con- 
structed, leaks occasionally occur in weak portions; these may be due to 
a defect in the rubber connections or to imperfections in the metal 
parts. They may, however, be detected before an experiment by 
setting the ventilating current in motion and noting the position of 
the pointer on the spirometer bell. If the apparatus is air-tight the 
pointer remains constant; if the apparatus leaks the position of the 
pointer changes one way or the other. Should such a change occur, 
it is only necessary to apply the usual tests to find what portion of the 
apparatus is defective. 

The question of a leak in the connection between the subject and the 
apparatus, as, for example, in the mouthpiece or the nosepieces, is of 
much more significance and much more difficult to control, as it 
depends so largely on the cooperation of the subject. The kymograph 
records sometimes show when such a leak has actually taken place by 
a break in the regularity of the respiration and a change in the level 
of expiration. The leak may be so small, however, as to escape detec- 
tion in this way, and, again, these irregularities in the respiration record 
may not be due to leaks at all, but to actual irregularities in the 
point to which the subject empties the lungs. The depth of expiration 
may be controlled by using a pneumograph aroimd the chest and 
possibly another pneumograph aroimd the abdomen. If these pneumo- 
graphs are well adjusted and a sensitive tambour is used, it is nearly 
always found that changes in the r^ularity of the pneumograph 
record are accompanied by changes in the r^ularity of the respiration 
record. 

In this connection a difficulty encoimtered in determining the oxygen 
consumption may be considered. It is always assumed in the deter- 
mination of the oxygen consumption that the volume of the apparatus 
plus the volume of the respiratory tract of the subject is the same at the 
beginning of an experimental period as at the end. This means that 
when the valve is turned at the end of the period the subject has 
expired to exactly the same point as when the valve was turned at the 
beginning of the period. It can readily be seen that if there is a change 
in the actual voliune of the lungs the value for the consumption of the 
oxygen will be seriously affected. Sometimes this change may be very 
gradual and at other times abrupt. When it is abrupt the spirometer 
record will show it definitely. It is, then, possible to calculate a cor- 
rection for such change and apply it to the results. 

Roily has sought to overcome this difficulty by having the subject 
expire as completely as possible and turning the valve at the end of the 
forced expiration. This is objectionable for several reasons. In the 
first place, it calls the attention of the subject to his respiration and to 
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the beginning and end of the experim^itid period, a {Nractioe which we 
have found very disadvantageous and liable to result in disturbing 
the normal respiration; it is desiraUe to conduct the experiment in 
such a manner that the subject has no knowledge as to the beginning 
and end of the periods. Furtliamore, there is a questicm as to whether 
it is possible for the subject to expire voluntarily and fOTcibly to exactly 
the same point each time. Such a procedure would require con- 
siderable practice and the position in which the subject usually liee, 
t. e.f on his back, is not conducive to a perfect forced expiration. It 
is also necessary for the operator to turn the valve at exactly the 
moment when the subject has ended this forced expiration; this may 
make it necessary for him to hold this position imtil the valve is turned. 
In RoUy's mod^cation th^^ is no control on the accuracy of this 
valve movement; in the spirometer t}rpe of the Benedict respiration 
apparatus, an admirable control has been established on the turning of 
the valve at the exact end of the expiration. 

This question of the volume of air in the lungs of the subject at the 
beginning and end of the experimental period is of the most vital 
importance in determining the oxjrgen ccmsumption by the Benedict 
apparatus. After all other sources of error are eliminated, it remains 
the most important assumption bearing upcm the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the determination of the oxygen consumption. In the earlio* 
development of the apparatus this was apparently not a serious matt^, 
as most of the subjects were more or less trained to breathing on res- 
piration apparatus and accordingly breathed regularly and quietly, 
without an apparent variation in the volume of the lungs. When the 
apparatus was used with subjects who were unaccustomed to it this 
factor was somewhat more in evidence and, in many instances, it 
was apparent that the subjects were not breathing normally and 
regulariy and that the volume of air in the lungs must be continually 
changing. In a study of the influence of a no-carbohydrate diet, it 
was foimd impossible to use a certain subject, owing to the fact that in 
several tests made with him, he apparently constantly increased the 
vdume of air in the system in breathing instead of reducing it. The 
fact that we were not obtaining trustworthy results agitated him 
and this caused even greater disturbances. Attempts were made at 
different times of the day to secure better results, but without marked 
success. There have also been other cases when it was very difficult 
to obtain uniform results. A comparison of the probability cmrves 
for the respiratory quoti^its obtained with tiie B^iedict, Zunte, and 
Tissot apparatus show that both with the Zunti and with tiie Tissot 
apparatus the respiratory quotients are more unifcnrm than witii the 
Benedict apparatus. As the experim^its in which these apparatus 
were compared were carried out unda* the same conditions, the lesser 
d^ree of uniformity with the B^iedict apparatus is probably due to 
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the oxygen determinations being affected by changes in the volume of 
the limgs. This disturbance, which does not play a noticeable part 
in the oxygen determination by the open-circuit methods, gradually 
disappears with most subjects as they become accustomed to the 
apparatus, so that practice plays a significant r61e. 

When the motor is running and the air circulating, there is a slight 
mechanical vibration due to the movement of the blower and motor 
which varies with the apparatus used. This is at times noticeable, 
being referred to occasionally by subjects. It is an objectionable 
featiu*e and constant attempts are being made to eliminate it. 

The respiration is, as a rule, fairly normal with the Benedict respira- 
tion apparatus. The average subject breathes so regularly in quantity 
that the variations are not markcKi. Many subjects have stated that 
they were imable to tell whether they were breathing into the appa- 
ratus or into the open aur. In fact, in one instance, a new subject was 
told that he would know when the valve was turned, as the air in the 
apparatus had a very slight odor. A few minutes after the valve 
had been turned he opened his mouth several times and, when asked 
why he did this, stated that he did not know that he was breathing 
into the apparatus. 

The fact that subjects often fall asleep in experiments with this 
apparatus — much more frequently than in experiments with apparatus 
like the Zimtz-Geppert or the Douglas — gives evidence that the appa- 
ratus is certainly not impleasant to breathe into and that the respira- 
tion is fairly normal. Coleman and Dubois^ have used the apparatus 
with a number of typhoid patients in Bellevue Hospital, New York. 
They state that, as a rule, patients are somewhat nervous the first 
time the apparatus is used, but soon become accustomed to the 
routine and seem to enjoy it, since they suffer no discomfort. They 
report difficulty in obtaining normal results with two individuals 
because of abnormal breathing, as they breathed too deeply or too 
rapidly. RoUy has also used his modification of this apparatus with 
many fever patients. The apparatus has likewise been employed with 
success by Professor H. M. Smith in his studies with athletes at Syra- 
cuse University. Dr. Paul Roth, of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, has, 
with this apparatus, studied the respiratory exchange of a large number 
of individuals, both normal and pathological, with very satisfactory 
results. More recently Dr. J. H. Means, of the Massachusetts Ceneral 
Hospital, and Dr. W. H. Boothby, of the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, 
have used it for studies with patients in the hospitals mentioned. 

Considerable time is necessary to acquire the technique of the appa- 
ratus, as it includes attention to many details outside of the usual 
routine in any series of respiration experiments, such as wmghing the 
absorbers, making tests for leaks, adjusting properly the signal magnets, 

'Ck>lemaii and Dubois, Archives of Internal Medicine, 1914, 14, p. 168. 
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tambours, and kymographs, and similar matters. The manipulation 
of the apparatus requires the utmost concentration, but it can not be 
said to be really dijQScult and any investigator familiar with laboratory 
methods in phjrsiology and chemistry should be able to carry out the 
routine without additional training. 

Like any good physiological apparatus, this respiration apparatus 
necessitates a certain amount of constant care. If the apparatus is 
kept in good condition, our experience has been that after a month or 
two of disuse it can be employed for experiments with but little pre- 
liminary repair. Certain portions of the rubber connections deteri- 
orate and must occasionally be renewed; if a superficial examination 
does not show such defects, a test for leaks immediately reveals any 
weakness of this character. The two three-way valves* which provide 
for using either one of duplicate absorbing systems are sometimes f oimd 
to leak and to require re-grinding. The other parts of the apparatus 
rarely need attention, provided they have been well constructed. The 
filling of the soda-Ume bottles and sulphuric-acid containers does not 
need particular training. The soda-lime may be made,^ as has been the 
custom in this laboratory, or may be purchased ready for use in con- 
tainers of suitable size. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the chief advantages of the 
Benedict respiration apparatus are the rapidity with which experi- 
ments oT short duration may be carried out and the exact graphic 
record of the respiration which may be obtained with the spirometer 
type. The disadvantages are the difficulty in obtaining absolute 
freedom from leaks in the connections of the apparatus to the subject 
and the possibilities of unreliable determinations of the oxygen con- 
sumption due to irregularities in the volvune of the lungs. With the 
majority of individuals, the breathing is normal and the results of the 
measurements of the respiratory exchange are accurate. 

ZUNTZ-GEPPERT APPARATUS. 

The Zuntz-Geppert apparatus is, in all probability, the most used 
respiration apparatus in existence. It has been very extensively 
employed in Eiu'ope, where an enormous amount of work has been done 
with it, and to a slight extent in American laboratories. 

The apparatus has been criticized by Magnus-Levy' in his descrip- 
tion of it, also by Dung in his reports on the Monte Rosa expedition* 
and on the effect of oxygen-rich atmospheres on the respiratory 
exchange.^ In all of these the discussion is mainly on the question of 
the gas analysis and on the probability of error and the limits of error 

"See p. 41. 

^Benedict and Talbot, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 201, 1914, p. 40; and Benedict, Deutsch. 
Archiv f. klin. Med., 1912, 107, p. 166. 

'Magnus-Levy, Archiv f. d. ges. Physiol., 1894, 65, p. 1. 

^Durig, Denkschriften der mathematisch-naturwissenschaftliohen Klasae der kaiaeriichen 
Akademie der Wissensohaften, Vienna, 1909, SB, p. 116. 

*Durig, Archiv f. Anatomie und Physiologie, Phjrsiologische AbteOung, 1903, p. 209. 
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aDofraUe in exact research work. Loewy^ has made an investigation 
to find whether or not the roBpiratioii mi the r a yiiatoi y exchange 
are markedly affected by breathing through the Zuntz-Greppert respi- 
ration apparatus during muscular work. In this study he measured 
the respiratory exchange after a certain amount of muscular work had 
been done and also carried out experiments in which the respiratory 
exchange was measured both during the working period and in the 
period after the work had been completed. He foimd that the respi- 
ratory exchange in the period after work was not affected by breathing 
through the respiration apparatus during the period of work. Grafe* 
has called attention to the criticisms of the Zimtz-Geppert apparatus 
and RoUy' and Jaquet^ have also referred to the abnormal results which 
are sometimes obtained. 

One of the criticisms brought against the Zuntz-Geppert method is 
that the sampling is not proportional; in other words, that the sample 
of air does not represent the true average. In experiments which 
were made in this laboratory a known amount of carbon dioxide was 
introduced into a current of air passing intermittently into the meter 
and it was found that the percentage of carbon dioxide recovered in the 
sample taken by the proportional method agreed well with the per- 
centage calculated. The experiments were somewhat difficult to carry 
out, as it was not easy to arrange for the intermittent delivery of carbon 
dioxide into the air-current in such a manner that it would be readily 
calculated or determined. The air can be mixed to some extent 
before it reaches the sampling tube by inserting a large bottle or flask 
between the expiration valve and the entrance to the Elster meter. 
In experiments in which the expired air changed rapidly in composition 
such a procediu^ would be a disadvantage, as there would be a dead 
space through which the air would have to pass before a sample was 
taken. The mixing and sampling would thus lag behind the changes 
in the expired air. This is true even with the present arrangement, as 
the long tube between the man and the gas-meter is a dead space 
which must be swept out before the sample drawn through the tube 
will actually represent the composition of the air. This lag plays no 
great r61e unless the experimental periods are of extremely short dura- 
tion and in periods of 15 or 20 minutes it is not of much importance. 
Greppert and Zuntz^ point out that the capacity of the tube from the 
valves to the sampling device should always be greater than the maxi- 
mum expiration hkely to occur during an experiment. 

The Zuntz-Greppert method of proportional sampling was checked by 
Greppert* with a rabbit, all of the carbon dioxide produced being ab- 

^Loewy, Arehiv f. d. see. Physiol., 1801, 49, p. 492. 

*Qrafe, Abderhalden's Handbuoh der bioohemiflohen Arbeitsmethoden, 1913, 7, p. 459. 

*Rolly, Deutflch. Arehiv f. Idin. Med., 1906, W, p. 75. 

Vaquet, Ergebnime der Physiologie, 1902, 2, p. 457. 

*Geppert and Zunts, Arehiv f. d. see. Physiol., 1888, 42, p. 189. 

*Geppert, Arehiv f. ezperimentelle Path. u. Pharm., 1886-87, 22, p. 373. 
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sorbed by potaadumrhydroxide solution and the amount found com- 
pared with the amount detennined by an analysis of the proportional 
sample. The amounts of carbon dioxide obtained were 520.6 c.c. and 
524.7 c.c.y respectively. The whole method has been tested by Zunti^ 
with burning candles, the experimental procedure being the same as in 
an ordmary respiration experiment. The average error found in the 
oxygen determination was —0.40 per cent and in the carbon-dioxide 
determination —2.15 per cent. 

SchatemikofP states that the method of measuring the volume of 
air by means of a meter, when the air is being pushed through it inter- 
mittently, is liable to error because the inertia of the moving drum 
causes it to record more than the true volume. 

Calibrations of the Elster meter were made in this investigation, 
in which air or oxygen was driven through it in exactly the same man- 
ner as in a respiration experiment. These calibrations gave factors for 
correction of 101.8 per cent and 100.8 per cent with continuous flow and 
100.9 per cent with intermittent flow, these errors being no larger than 
would be exi)ected in individual calibrations. In all probabiUty, the 
measurement of the expired air by the Elster meter is accurate to within 
1 or 2 per cent. 

The level of the water in the Elster meter is of prime importance. 
To secure trustworthy results, it is essential that the meter should be 
level as any slight variaticm in the levd of the water makes an appre- 
ciable difference in the results. In this laboratory we have installed <m 
the outside of the meter a water-gage with a millimeter scale, by means 
of which the exact height of the water inside the meter can be noted 
at any time. 

The Zuntz-Geppert gas-analysis apparatus can be made to give 
results which agree very well, particxdiyly if that form is used in which 
the burettes are divided into 0.02 c.c. The manipulation of the 
Zuntz-Geppert gas-analysis apparatus is somewhat difficult, and it will 
be noted from the statistics' of the experiments that in some of the 
comparisons with the Zuntz-Geppert method this gas-analysis appa- 
ratus was not used, but that the Haldane apparatus was substituted. 

An advantage in using the Zuntz-Geppert gas-analysis apparatus 
is the fact that dupUcate analyses may be carried out simultaneously, 
thus assuming identical conditions. This, however, insures only 
uniformity in the technique, but does not guarantee the accuracy of the 
technique or of the results. It has been my experience that it is more 
difficult to obtain duplicate results with any method when the deter- 
minations are made at different times than when they are all made at 

^Zunts and Hagemann, Landw. Jahrb., 1898, 27, Supplm. m, p. 10. 

'Schateraikoff, A new method for delenninins the quantity of exhaled air in man and the 
quantity of carbon dioxide contained in it. (Rufloaa.) Dissertation, 1899, Mosoow. 
*Seep. 129. 
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exactly the same time. It is therefore a better control of a method to 
make the dui^cate determinations at different times and preferably 
(m different dajns. I have alwajns more confidence, for example, in the 
results of analyses of a sample of expired air when the second analjnsis 
is made on a different day than when the two analyses are made simul- 
taneously or even immediately succeeding one another, provided the 
sample is stwed in such manner as to prevent loss of carbon dioxide. 

One serious objection to the Zuntz-Geppert gas-analysis apparatus 
is the fact that the gases are collected over water. Many experiments 
of various kinds in this laboratory have shown that the collection or 
storage ov^ water of air containing carbon dioxide is a very bad prac- 
tice, for even during the time of collection, i.e., 15 or 20 minutes, there 
is a possibiUty of a slight disappearance of the carbon dioxide, which 
does not occur whea the gas is collected over mercury. Magnus-Levy* 
cites experiments which were carried out by Zimtz and Hagemann in 
which it was demonstrated that the analyses of expired air collected 
over mercury and over water gave, cm the average, the same results; 
but the variations in the results obtained in analyzing carbon dioxide 
collected over water are considerable and it is questionable whether 
results varying so widely show that the method is a good cme. While 
it may be possible that air collected in the burettes of the Zuntz- 
Geppert gas-analysis apparatus and analyzed immediately suffers 
no significant loss of carbon dioxide, there is no question that air 
ccdlected over water in glass samplers and analyzed later would lose a 
part of its carbon dioxide, and that such analyses would not give accu- 
rate results. This is particularly true if the samples are stored for 
12 hours or more; the losses are then very large, and occur even when 
there is no water visible in the container. Even saturated air, collected 
in dry glass containers or over m^'cury, loses carbon dioxide if the 
samples are k^ for several dasrs, but the loss is not great Plough to 
affect results in work <m ibe respiratory exchange. The practice of 
collecting samples over water and then storing them for analjnsis 
must certainly be avoided in all respiration work in which the highest 
degree of accimtcy is desired. 

Durig^ has pointed out a possibility of ^ror in the determination of 
oxygen by the 2kmtz-Geppart gas-anal3rsis apparatus in that even 
when coi^ant results are obtained after absorption by phosphorus 
it is possible that the oxyg^i is not all abscnrbed. He mentions par- 
ticularly the fact that when time is limited there is a tendency for 
curators to n^lect the last particle of abs(»pti(m. The use of phos- 
phorus in gas-analysis apparatus is by no means to be discouraged, 
howev^, in spite of this possibility. In our use of the Haldane appa- 

^Magnus-Levy, Arehiv. f . d. see. PhynoL, 1804, 66, p. 20. 

'Duiig, Denkschriften der mathematuoh-naturwiMenMhaltlidien Klaaae der kaiserliohen 
Akademie der Wiasensohaften, A^eima, 1900, SB, p. 110. 
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ratuSy which has been adopted in this laboratory for gas analyBes, 
phosphorus has been employed for the absorption of oxygen, and in one 
portable Haldane gas-analysis apparatus it was used for over 6 months 
without replacement. In its use, however, we take special care that, 
even after the readings are constant, the gas remains ov^ the phos- 
phorus for a sufficient length of time to insure complete absorption. 

If the possibilities of the loss of carbon dioxide in the collection of the 
gas over water and of an incomplete absorpticm of oxygen by phos- 
phorus are taken into consideration, it will be seen that these may be 
the apparent causes of the low respiratory quotients which are occa- 
sionally obtained with the Zuntz-Greppert gas-analysis apparatus. It 
is somewhat difficult, however, to imderstand why such quotients occur 
more frequently in fever than with normal people. 

Hoppe-Seyler^ states that in spite of every attempt to have the 
valves, meter, and tubing free from resistance, breathing through the 
Zuntz-Geppert apparatus is not free breathing and that long-continued 
experiments can not be carried out with it. Kats^istein* sajns that in 
spite of all care taken, the breathing through a mouthpiece and a meter 
must involve work and therefore a greater metabolism will result. The 
experiments carried out here, however, indicate that the respiration 
with the Zuntz-Greppert method is, on the whole, normal when the 
subjects have become accustomed to it. Even subjects who stated 
that they expected it to be hard to breathe through the valves have, 
after a few moments of breathing, found no great difficulty. After 
the respiration has become uniform it is apparently perfectly normal. 
The control upon the imiformity of the breathing can be obtained 
directly from readings of the meter, and if these are made every minute 
the results show whether or not there is a regularity in the ventilation 
of the lungs in the individual minutes. This is one of the advantages 
of the Zuntz-Geppert method and the readings thus obtained may be 
depended upon. The practice of reporting values to the single cubic 
centimeter or fraction thereof is not warranted by the general percent- 
age accuracy of the apparatus, when the factors of the calibration, 
temperature, pressure, and the personal equation in reading the results 
are taken into consideration. 

The manipulation of the Zimtz-Geppert apparatus is in part simple 
and in part somewhat complicated. Reading the individual ventila- 
tion figures requires constant attention. Furthermore, the adjustment 
of the valves is somewhat difficult, for in order to insure the most satis- 
factory results with this apparatus, it is necessary that the valves be 
so adjusted that resistance will be at a minimum and the valves will 
also close properly when there is suction or pressure. We have used 
both fish membrane and thin rubber membrane for the valves, but do 

^Hoppe-Seyler, Zeitschr. f. physiol. Chemie, 1894, 19, p. 578. 
*Katien8tein. Arohiv f. d. gee. Physiol., 1891, 49, p. 380. 
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not find that either one is better than the other. The manipulation 
of the gaa-analysis apparatus is also difficult and, according to our 
escperience, requires considerable training for its successful use. 

To keep the apparatus in good condition does not require a great 
deal of attention, tJie parts needing most care being the valves and the 
gas-analysis apparatus. The valves should be so cared for that they 
will have the least resistance when used and be without leak. During 
experiments they should always be moist, as otherwise they do not 
functionate properly. The rubber connections in the gas-analysis 
apparatus are also liable to leak and to deteriorate. Setting up the 
apparatus requires skill in order to avoid breaking the different parts of 
the capiUary tubing; the gas-analysis apparatus is especially large and 
cumbersome, with many parts to be connected. The caustic-potash 
solution in the carbon-dioxide pipette occasionally needs renewing. 
The phosphorus also needs attention occasionally, particuliyly if the 
apparatus has been used in a warm room, as in this case there is a 
tendency for the phosphorus to fuse together and to cause errors due 
to the occlusion of small bubbles of gas when the air is drawn from the 
phosphorus pipette. When in use, the apparatus should be frequently 
controlled by analyses of outdoor air, which is uniform in composition 
all over the world and in all kinds of weather.^ 

The apparatus used by Zuntz and his co-workers does not give a 
graphic record of the respiration, either in volume or in rate, and in 
order to have an accurate knowledge of the respiration-rate it is neces- 
sary to have some accessory apparatus. 

The results obtained with the Zuntz-Geppert apparatus are reliable, 
provided the greatest care is taken in carrying out the experiments. 
When the breathing is normal this is particularly true as to the respira- 
tory quotient, which represents the relation between the carbon dioxide 
and the oxygen. Even if there is a leak in some part of the measuring 
apparatus, the relationship expressed by the respiratory quotient would 
not be affected, but the total quantity of expired air would be less than 
the actual amount and consequently the total metabolism as measured 
would be too low. This would not be true if a certain portion of the 
expiration were lost, as, for example, the last portion or the beginning, 
as the ratio between the carbon dioxide and the oxygen is not the same 
in all portions of the expired air. In the manipulation of the appa- 
ratus there is practically no noise which would disturb the subject, and 
this quietness is conducive to good results. 

When samples are being taken and stored continuously, as they may 
be over mercury, a series of experiments may be carried out with but 
very short intermissions, thus making the measurements practically 
witliout interruption; this is also true with the Benedict apparatus. 
The gas analyses necessitated by this method are, however, tedious and 

^Benediot, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 166, 1912. 
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tune-consuming and results can not be obtained so quickly as with tbe 
Benedict method. If the air ia cdlected directly in the gas-analsrsis 
apparatus, the results may be obtained more quickly than if collected 
in a smes of samples and analyied later. In a series of experiments 
which can be definitdy planned b^cx^diand, tliis is not an objection. 

In general, it can be stated that the Zuntz-Geppert method for the 
determination of the respiratory exdiange in Aort periods is more 
diflScult and compUcated than the oth^ methods used for this purpose. 
When the utmost precautions are taken to carry out experiments with 
this method in the way it should be used, the results of the measure- 
ments of the total gaseous exdiange are reliable and comparable to 
those secured with the other methods considered in this research. The 
respiratory quotients are unifcHin and comparable to those obtained 
with other apparatus with which ^ther nose- or mouth-breathing 
is employed. 

T1S80T APPARATUS. 

The general principle of the Tlssot apparatus is that cS an open- 
circuit apparatus, t. e., the inspired and expired air are separated and 
the expired air is collected, measured, and analyzed. From the results 
obtained, the respiratory exchange is calculated. The valves used in 
separating the inspired and expired air are very simple and of very li^t 
construction. The flap moves easily, offering practically no resistance 
to the passage of air. The valves need very little attenticm other than 
to see that they are dry and clean as th^ne is no membrane to get out 
of order or to deteriorate. If properly taken care of, they diould 
last indefinitely. 

The valves have one disadvantage, howev«*, in that the glass con- 
necting the two metal parts is liable to bec<Mne disconnected, especially 
if hot water is used for cleansing them; if accidentally dropped, the ^ass 
part is of course easily broken. The valves also have to be kept in a 
certain position in order to work efficiently. With the glass connecticm 
the position of the flap may be readily seen and the valves may be 
easily adjusted in the proper position on the tee-piece which connects 
them. The valves may be made less fragile by having the connection 
made of brass instead of glass, so that the whole valve will be of metal. 
This method of preventing breakage has the disadvantage tiiat one 
can not see whether the valves are working properly, but if a notch is 
made in one end to indicate the prop^ poirition for use, and if care is 
taken to adjust the valves with the aid of this indicator, there is no 
reason why they should not woric efficiently. Practically none of the 
subjects with whom we experimented complained that the valves did 
not move fredy. Sometimes if the flap becomes clogged by the 
accumulation of material of any kind it will stick a little before opefOr 
ing. This can, however, be remedied by a thorough cleansing and 
polishing. If the valves are k^t clean, the closure is perfect and 
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when pressure is put on them in the reverse direction ordinarily no 
air will escape. In our use of them, they have given very satisfactory 
results, showing an eflSciency when tested of 99 per cent in separating 
inspired and expired air.^ This is well within the limits of error in 
measurement of the total expired air. 

When experimenting with subjects who are accustomed to breath- 
ing through the nose, it is somewhat better to use nosepieces than a 
mouthpiece. The nosepieces used with the Tissot apparatus are of 
special advantage because they permit very free breathing through the 
nose. They are not, however, so well-constructed mechanically as 
they should be, as they do not readily conform to the shape of the nose 
or to the openings of the nostrils. The glass nosepieces devised by 
Tissot are circular in cross-section, but should be elliptical, as this shape 
is more nearly that of the opening of the nostril. We have had nose- 
pieces constructed on the elliptical principle which were found some- 
what more comfortable than the roimd nosepieces.^ 

The respiration through these valves and nosepieces is very free and 
with the majority of the subjects in our experiments with this apparatus 
we have obtained very successful results. This was especially remark- 
able in the case of J. H. H. During one series of experiments with the 
Benedict respiration apparatus it was found practically impossible to 
obtain good results with him because of his inability to maintain a 
r^ular respiration, the volume of the air in the lungs varying so much 
that the determination of the oxygen absorbed could not be secured. 
A few experiments were made with him in which the Tissot apparatus 
was used with satisfactory results. Thereafter the Tissot apparatus 
was employed in experiments with this subject. The results of con- 
secutive determinations with the two apparatus are given in table 43. 
Later, a comparison of the two methods was made with the same subject 
and the respiratory quotients obtained with the Benedict apparatus 
did not show so great variations as in table 43. The greatest range was 
from 0.795 to 0.845.' 

The differences shown in the results with the subject J. H. H. for the 
two methods, however, can not be due solely to the differences in the 
apparatus, for in all probability this subject became more or less trained 
as the experimenting progressed, and for that reason he would give 
more uniform results with either apparatus. The fact that we were 
able in the later experiments to obtain good results with both methods 
shows that practice and familiarity with the apparatus has a great influ- 
ence upon the results. The principle involved in the Tissot method 
of determining the respiratory exchange is theoretically good for the 
determination of the respiratory quotient, because it depends upon the 
composition of the expired air and not on the measurement of volume. 

H3ee p. 262. ^See p. 02. Thete oomparisonfl are the last three in table 23, p. 158. 
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It was shown in the comparison between the Tissot and the Benedict 
apparatus that the respiratory quotients with the Tissot apparatus w^^ 
more imiform than those secured with the Benedict method. 

The Tissot spirometer used for the collection of expired air is easily 
manipulated in the way devised by the originator, as one has simply to 
adjust the counterpoise correctly for any position in which the drum 
stands, i. e., so that the weight of the coimterpoise will keep the spi- 
rometer bell in exact equilibrium, the siphon device automatically main- 
taining the equilibrium thereafter. The siphon attachment operates 
without difficidty if there is sufficient water-pressure to force the air bub- 
bles out of the siphon. When water-pressure is not available, use may 

Table 43. — ReMuiU of con^ecuiwe experitnenti with Benedict and Tieeoi apparaius, shaudng 
difference in uniformUy of reepiratory qttoHents with mbject J. a. H, 



Benedict apparatus. 



Date and time. 



Dec. 22, 1912: 

9^40^a. m 

10 32 a. m 

12 31 p. m 

12 54 p. m 

1 20 p. m 

After food: 

3^05^p. m 
4 20 p. m 

6 30 p. m 

7 18 p. m 

8 49 p. m 

9 34 p. m 
Dec. 23, 1912: 

8^36* a. m 

9 00 a. m 

9 38 a.in 

10 16 a. m 



tory 
quotient. 



1.12 
.66 
.84 
.71 
.86 

.82 
.85 
.86 
.85 
.74 
.75 

.76 

.76 

1.08 

1.02 



Tiesot apparatus. 



Date and time. 



Respira- 
tory 
quotient. 



Deo. 23, 1912: 
After food: 

2^43-p. m 
3 12 p. m. 

3 39 p. m. 

4 04 p. m. 
Dee. 24, 1912: 

8^46^ a. m. 
9 14 a. m. 
9 38 a. m. 
9 58 a. m. 



0.78 
.73 

.74 
.73 

.75 
.73 
.72 
.75 



be made of a Mariotte flask, as described by Laulani^/ or of a tank 
attached to the wall or some other support above the spirometer. 

The spirometer is exceedingly sensitive to changes in the pressure of 
the air inside the bell, Tissot claiming it to be sensitive to 0.1 mm. 
of water-pressure. While in our use of it we have not found so great 
a degree of sensitiveness, yet it is certainly sensitive to less than 1 mm. 
of water-pressure. The series of comparison experiments in which 
a study was made of the effect of discarding the automatic device on 
the counterpoise showed that it is not necessary to have the spirometer 
so delicately counterpoised as Tissot has suggested, and, for all prac- 
ticalfpurposes, with normal subjects in measuring the respiratory 

^Laulani^, filteenta de phyiiolofie, Pwii, 1906, p. 844. 
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exchange, it is suflBicient to adjust the counterpoise to an equilibrium 
with the spirometer bell in a central position. This obviates the 
necessity of having a water-supply, only sufficient water being required 
to keep the level of the water inside the tank constant. Care must be 
taken, however, that the counterpoise is so adjusted that its weight 
does not exceed that of the drum by such an amoimt as would 
produce a decreased tension inside the spirometer which might be 
sufficient to open the valves and cause a movement of the drum 
independent of the movements due to the increase in the expired air. 
This would result in an error in the ventilation figures, although it 
would not affect the determination of the respiratory exchange. 

The possible errors in the determination of the respiratory exchange 
by the Tissot method may be divided into two classes: one, those due 
to factors influencing the readings made in the measurement of the 
voliune of the total air expired, the other due to factors influencing 
the sampling and the analysis of the expired air. The first two 
sources of error to be considered in the measurement of the total volume 
of expired air are those which affect the readings of the barometric 
pressure and the temperature of the air. The possible inaccuracy in 
the value for the barometric pressure is extremely small, for with any 
good barometer readings may be obtained to 0.1 mm. ; the error would 
thus be not more than ^0.1 mm., which is well within the limits of 
error in determining the respiratory exchange. For determining the 
temperature of the air in the spirometer, a thermometer may be placed 
in the opening provided at the top and readings made to 0.1^ C. It 
must be considered, however, whether a value thus obtained represents 
the true temperature of the air inside the spirometer. Errors may be 
avoided by having the water in the apparatus of the same temperature 
as the air in the room, so that air collected in the spirometer may be 
more nearly the temperature of the room than if extremely cold water 
were used. 

To test the accuracy of the volume measurement, a series of experi- 
ments was made in which 50 liters of air were collected in a 50-litar 
spirometer, a 100-liter spirometer, and a 200-liter spirometer and 
allowed to remain for several days. The temperature was obtained 
each morning with the siphon automatic device actuating; the baro- 
metric pressure was also recorded. The volumes were then calcu- 
lated to 0^ C. and 760 mm. pressure. The variations obtained with 
the three spirometers were 0.7 liter for the 200-liter spirometer, 0.2 
liter for the 100-liter spirometer, and 0.5 liter for the 50-liter spirometer. 
The readings may be made more closely on the 50-liter spirometer than 
on the 200-Uter spirometer, as the length of the scale is approximately 
the same with both apparatus; an increase in volume of 1 liter will 
therefore produce a greater rise with the 50-liter spirometer than with 
the 200-Uter spirometer. It is quite possible to read to 0.05 liter with 
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the smaller spiromet^, but only to 0.1 or 0.2 liter with the 200-liter 
spirometer. This fact should be taken into consideration in experi- 
ments with the Tissot method. For example, in making experiments 
in which the periods are very short and the volimie of air to be collected 
is not more than 50 liters, it is advisable to use the smaller spirometer, 
as more accurate readings may be obtained with it. In idl but five 
of the comparison experiments in which the Tissot method was used 
the 200-liter spirometer was employed, the voliune of air collected 
usually being 75 to 100 liters. 

As the spiromet^ bell rises out of the water, some moisture adheres 
to the sides. This has a certain cooling effect, at least upon the outside, 
and may affect the voliune of air inside the bell. To determine this 
possible influence, a 100-liter spirometer was filled as quickly as possi- 
ble with room air and readings of the temperatiu^ of the air were taken 
every minute in the usual way, also readings of a thermometer hung as 
closely as possible to the water-level and to the side of the bell. The 
thermometer near the water-level showed a marked cooling effect after 
the bell had come to rest and the thermometer in the opening at the top 
of the spirometer bell indicated a simultaneous cooling effect upon the 
volmne of air inside. By using the readings of the latter thermometer 
and calculating the volume of air in the spirometer to 0^ C. and 760 
mm. pressure, it was found that the variations in volume due to this 
cooling were less than 0.2 liter with a volume of 70 liters. Since this 
is less than 0.3 per cent, the possible error due to cooling must be 
very small, especially as the variation noted is also subject to possible 
errors in the reading of the volume of air and of the temperature. 

The errors of the second class, t. e., those affecting the sampling and 
analysis of the air collected in the spirometer, have occupied the atten- 
tion of a great many observers. Durig^ has pointed out that there is a 
possibility of stratification in collecting expired air by this method and 
that such stratification may cause a considerable error when a large 
volume is sampled. To study this point and also to test the general 
acciu*acy of the Tissot method in the measurement of the carbon- 
dioxide content of expired air, a series of experiments was carried out 
in the following manner: 

A pair of Tissot valves was attached to the hand spirometer* by 
means of a glass tee. A small opening was made in the side of the 
glass tee and carbon dioxide was introduced from a cylinder of the 
compressed gas, the carbon dioxide passing through a 1-liter Bohr meter. 
The meter was immersed in a tank, as for the measurement of oxygen 
by the Benedict method. The outgoing valve was connected to a 
200-liter Tissot spirometer. By raising and lowering the bell of the 
hand spirometer and drawing carbon dioxide intermittently through 

^Durig, Archhr f . Anatomie und Phyaiologie. PhyBologiiche Abteilung, 1003, p. 219. 
^ p. 262. 
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the side opening, it was possible to imitate the introduction of carbon 
dioxide into the large spirometer as in the ordinary respiration of a man. 
The spirometer was partly filled with air in this way, the ventilating 
being done more or less irregularly, so that the composition of the air 
might be as unequal as possible, although ordinarily nearly full respira- 
tions were simulated by the hand spirometer. The volume of carbon 
dioxide passed through the meter was then noted and the introduction 
of the gas stopped, the ventilation being continued for a few moments 
to sweep out all of the carbon dioxide in the tube leading to the spi- 
rometer. Readings of the volume and temperatiu*e of the air in the 
spirometer and the barometric pressure were next taken and a sample 
was drawn from the top of the spirometer in the usual manner, by 
means of a 300 c.c. sampler. The first and second samples were 
rejected and the gas was then put imder pressure in the sampler. The 
air was analyzed with the Haldane gas-analysis apparatus. 

The percentage content found in the first sample analyzed was 2.45 
per cent; the amount calculated from the carbon dioxide introduced 
and that contained in the room air was 2.46 per cent. This sample 
was drawn at 10 a. m. ; at 1 P 15"" a. m. another sample was drawn from 
the spirometer in the same way, the analysis showing 2.45 per cent of 
carbon dioxide present. At 2 p. m. stiU another sample was taken, 
which showed a carbon-dioxide content of 2.36 per cent. Another 
experiment of the same kind was carried out and a sample drawn at 
3h 15m p^ m^ gi^ve by analysis a carbon-dioxide content of 3.17 per 
cent, while the calculated percentage content was 3.15 per cent. 
Another sample was taken at 4^ lO"" p. m., the average of the analyses 
giving a content of 3.15 per cent. Samples taken at 5 p. m. on this 
day and 8 a. m. the following day gave a carbon-dioxide content of 
2.93 per cent and 2.82 per cent respectively. 

As this difference in the carbon-dioxide content shown in samples 
taken at different times might be due to stratification and a sample 
drawn from the top of the spirometer might contain less carbon dioxide 
than a sample of air taken from the lower part of the spirometer, it was 
desirable to determine the carbon-dioxide content of the air in other 
parts of the spirometer. Accordingly the spirometer bell was forced 
from a content of 94 liters down to a content of 12 liters and a sample 
was taken from the outlet at the bottom, where the expired air is ususJly 
introduced. An analysis of this sample gave 2.86 per cent of carbon 
dioxide, showing an actual loss of carbon dioxide due to absorption by 
the water. The following day another comparison was made in the 
same manner. The sample at 10 a. m. gave 3.16 per cent as compared 
with the calculated percentage of 3.31 per cent; at 11 a. m., the analyses 
gave 3.14 per cent; at 12 noon, 3.04 per cent, and at 1^ 45°" p. m., a 
sample from the top of the spirometer gave 3.05 per cent, while one 
from the bottom of the spirometer gave 3.07 per cent. A determina- 
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tion of the carbon-dioxide content on still another day gave an average 
result of 2.40 per cent as compared with the calculated content of 
2.35 per cent. 

The mixture of the air in the spirometer was also tested by another 
method. The 50-liter spirometer was used in this test and the samples 
were drawn through three copper tubes of very fine bore which were 
introduced into the spirometer bell through a rubber stopper in the 
side opening at the top. The shortest tube extended only just below 
the conical top of the spirometer; a second tube was so bent that it 
was carried half way down the inner wall of the spirometer bell in the 
space occupied by the bath; the third tube extended nearly to the 
bottom of the spirometer bell. Samples could thus be drawn from the 
air in the spirometer at three points, i. e., top, middle, and bottom. 
The spirometer was then filled with expired air, the subject at first 
breathing normaUy, then with forced expiration for several moments, 
and finally, near the end of the test, breathing quietly, so as to obtain 
varying comi)osition of the expired air. Samples were drawn from the 
three points immediately after the experiment and the carbon dioxide 
was determined by means of the Haldane gas-analysis apparatus. Two 
tests were made in this manner, the results being as foUows: On July 
28, 1911, the percentage of carbon dioxide at the bottom of the spi- 
romet^ was 3.43 per cent; at the middle, 3.42 per cent; and at the top, 
3.43 per cent. On March 15, 1912, the percentage of carbon dioxide 
at the bottom of the spirometer was 3.59 per cent; at the middle, 3.57 
per cent; and at the top, 3.59 per cent. The results of these two series 
of experiments indicate that the mixture of air in the spirometer approx- 
imated uniformity. 

Loeffler^ studied the question of uniformity in the composition of the 
air throughout the Jaquet spirometer. He first introduced expired air 
into the spirometer and when half full the remaining space was filled 
with atmospheric air. He then drew samples of air from di£ferent 
portions of the spirometer and immediately analyzed them, finding 
that the composition of the air was identical in idl parts of the spi- 
rometer. 

As a final control upon the Tissot method, alcohol check tests were 
made in which the Tissot valves were used and the air collected in the 
spirometer and analyzed. The method of carrying out these tests was 
described in a previous section (see page 80). The successful comple- 
tion of alcohol check tests with this apparatus presents many diffi- 
culties, for if the ventilation is too slow the lamp will go out; if it is 
too rapid the carbon-dioxide content will be too low. The results of 
the few tests which were made are given in table 44. The air left 
in the spirometer after the third experiment was increased by the addi- 
tion of outside air from 60 to 92.5 Uters and an analysis was made, but 

'Loeffler, Arehiv f. d. ges. PhyrioL, 1912, 147, p. 200. 
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the results did not agree with the calculated composition. Two more 
alcohol check tests were made and again the results were very unsatis- 
factory. The air in the spirometer was then forced out into a large 
Douglas bag, thoroughly mixed, and returned to the spirometer. The 
results of the subsequent analysis are given in the table as experiment 4. 
Two additional tests were made in which the air was analyzed before 
and after mixing in a Douglas bag. The results are given in table 44 
as experiments 5 and 6. To find if the same conditions obtained during 

Table 44. — ResuU$ of alcohol check tetts irith the Tiasoi apparatu$. 



Experi- 
ment 
No. 


Alcohol 
burned. 


Analyafl of sjpi- 
rometer air. 


Respira- 
tory 
quotient. 


Percentage of 
theory found. 


Carbon- 
dioxide 
increase. 


Oxygen 
deficit. 


Carbon- 
dioxide 
produced. 


Oxygen 

con- 
sumed. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
6 

6 


e.e. 
2.60 
2.20 
2.00 
2.44 
3.00 

2.60 


p. ct. 

2.33 

2.29 

2.71 

»2.48 

2.36 

»2.39 

2.10 

12.14 


p. ct. 
3.33 
2.92 
4.08 
3.71 
3.67 
3.60 
3.12 
3.06 


0.70 

.66 
.67 
.64 
.66 
.67 
.70 


p. ct. 
102.7 
106.6 
103.4 
100.7 
96.4 
98.0 
101.6 
103.4 


p. cL 

97.8 

90.1 

103.6 

100.1 

100.3 

98.4 

100.6 

98.2 



'Spirometer air mixed in a Douglas bag. 

respiration experiments with man, expired air was collected in the 
spirometer and analyzed before and after mixing. The results are 
given in table 45. In the first experiment the respiration was irregular; 
the ventilation per minute was as follows: 5, 5^ 17, 3, 3, 2, 7, 4, and 
4 liters. Two samples were taken, the first at 9^ 30^ a. m. and the 
second at 3^ 15"* p. m. Another experiment was carried out in which 
the respiration was quiet and regular, the ventilation per minute being 
10, 5, 10, 7, 6.5, 7, 6.5, 7, and 6.5 liters. Similar experiments were 

Table 46. — Effect upon the analyses of mixing spirometer air. 



Character of 
respiration. 


Spirometer air. 


After mixing in 
Douglas bag. 


Carbon 
dioxide. 


Oxygen. 


Carbon 
dioxide. 


Oxygen. 


Irregular 


p. ct. 
14.06 
»4.16 
«3.78 

«3.e» 

3.81 
3.82 


p. ct. 
U6.91 
»16.93 
n7.16 
n7:17 
16.70 
16.69 


p. ct. 
13.88 


p. ct. 
»17.16 


Quiet and regular 


«3.47 


n7.39 


3.86 
3.86 


16.71 
16.69 



^Sample taken at 9^ 30* a. m. ^Sample taken at 3^ 16*^ p. m. 
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made by Mr. H. L. Higgins, which showed that with quiet, regular 
respiration there was practically no difference in composition. 

From these experiments and the alcohol check tests it would appear 
that the imiformity in the composition of the air throu^out the 
spirometer depends upon the character of the respiration. In the 
alcohol check tests the volume per respiration produced by the hand 
spirometer was very small, so that the movement was not sufficient 
to cause so complete a mixing of the air as in normal respiration. In 
the comparison experiments in this research in which the Tissot appa- 
ratus was used, the respiration was quiet and uniform and the good 
agreement of the results indicates that the composition of the expired 
air was uniform in all parts of the spirometer. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the manipulation of the Tissot 
apparatus is not difficult and that the results obtained with it are 
reliable and entirely comparable with those obtained with other 
respiration apparatus used for the determination of the respiratory 
exchange in short periods. 

DOUGLAS METHOD. 

The method of collecting expired air in a rubber bag has been em- 
ployed by a number of investigators.^ Nearly every one of their 
investigations has been severely criticized because a rubber receptacle 
was used for collecting a mixture of gases containing an appreciable 
amount of carbon dioxide. It is a well-known fact that rubber has a 
tendency to absorb carbon dioxide and also to let it diffuse. Hufner* 
found that a much larger amount of carbon dioxide was absorbed than 
of either oxygen or nitrogen. Kayser* found that 1 c.c. of rubber at 0^ 
and 760 mm. absorbed 1.3507 c.c. of carbon dioxide. Graham^ found 
that carbon dioxide passed through a rubber membrane much more 
rapidly than hydrc^en or nitrogen. Atwater and Benedict,^ on the 
contnuy, in using a rubber membrane in a sampling device found 
that there was no diffusion of carbon dioxide with a percentage of 
carbon dioxide in the air of not over 2 per cent, but there was an ab- 
sorption and diffusion of water-vapor. 

Douglas* points out that care should be taken to obtain bags having 
a negligible amount of diffusion and the bags used in this investigation 
were both tested for this. A sample of air taken from the smaller 
bag on July 6, 1912, at 9** 45" a. m., gave 4.13 per cent of carbon diox- 
ide; at 10** 45"" a. m., 4.12 per cent; at 11** 45" a. m., 4.09 per cent; 

^Rognard, Reckerohes ezp^rimeniales mir les variations pathologiques des combustions respira- 
tolres, Paris, 1879, p. 286. Luoiani, Das Hungem, Hamburg and Leipaig, 1800, p. 181. Maroet, 
A contribution to the histoiy of the respiration of man. London, 1897, p. 11. 

"Hufner, Wiedemann's Ann. d. Physik u. Chem., 1888, S4, p. 1. 

'Kayser, Ann. d. Physik u. Cbem., 1891, N. F., 4S, p. 548. 

K^raham, Plroc. Royal Society, London, 1866, 15. p. 223. 

*Atwater and Benedict, U. S. Dept. Agr., Office Eq>t. Stas. Bull. No. 136, 1903, p. 25. 

'Douglas, Joum. Physiol., 1911. 42. Proc Phjrsiol. Soc., p. zriL 
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and at 1^ lO'^ p. m., 4.03 per cent. There was some diffusion, but the 
rate was so slow that it played no rdle in experimental periods of 5 
minutes' duration. Samples were also taken from the larger bag and 
gave the following results: 12'» 10™ p. m., 3.53 per cent of carbon 
dioxide; l^ 21» p. m., 3.46 per cent; 2*' 30» p. m., 3.36 per cent; S^ 30- 
p. m.y 3. 37 per cent. With the larger bag, the experimental periods 
were about 10 minutes in length and the sampling took place immedi- 
ately after the period was over, so that this rate of diffusion, did not play 
a significant rdle. 

Another possible source of error in the bag method is the difficulty 
of measuring the air in the bag accurately. It is practically impossible 
to empty the bag completely, and even when pressed flat and rolled, air 
stiU remains and addition£d[ air will be sucked back when the bag is 
again flattened. Douglas recommends using exactly the same pro- 
cedure before and after the experiment, so as to have the amount 
of air driven from the bag during measurement the same as that which 
has actually been added to it. The accuracy of measurement is of 
special importance, as it is not possible to make long experiments with 
the bag method. 

The agreement of duplicates in measuring volumes was tested with the 
larger bag by introducing a known weight of oxygen into the bag and 
then passing the gas through a 10-liter Bohr meter, noting the tempera- 
ture, the barometric pressure, and the amount of gas registered by the 
meter. In one case 15.7 grams of oxygen were used and the meter 
reading showed that 99.5 per cent of the oxygen had passed through it; 
in a second case, 63.9 grams were used and the meter reading gave 
100.2 per cent. In this instance, therefore, the duplicates were within 
1 per cent; it should be noted that this included not only variations in 
the bag itself, but also in the weighing of the cylinder and in the reading 
of the meter. 

As the air in the bag is thoroughly mixed by the kneading process, 
it is evident that a sample of air taken from the bag represents the 
average composition very exactly. In this regard the method is su- 
perior to all other open-circuit methods because of the possibility of 
thorough mixing. 

One of the advantages of the Douglas apparatus is the fact that it is 
portable. Furthermore, by using several bags it is possible to carry 
out several experimental periods in quick succession. On the other 
hand, there is no control upon the r^ularity of respiration with this 
method, as only the total amount of expired air is known, but not the 
amount for individual portions of time. The periods must also be 
extremely short and should not be continued so long as to cause the 
subject to exhale against a noticeable pressure, for it is doubtful if 
nonnal respiratory exchange can be obtained imder such circumstances. 

The valves us€k1 by Dou^as are the mica-flap valves of the Siebe- 
Gorman Company. We have found that these are sometimes unreli- 
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able, and that when the respiration is quiet and free there is a liability 
toward back-leak. The more forcible part of the expiration passes 
through the expiration valve, but the end of the expiration, which is 
slower, may go back through the inspiration valve; consequently, if 
the portion lost has not the same ratio of carbon dioxide to oxygen as 
the portion collected, true respiratory quotients may not be obtained. 
A test^ of one of the valves showed a recovery o[ only 78 per cent erf the 
air drawn through it. These valves may be safeguarded by attaching a 
long tube to them, so that the air which passes out through the expira- 
tion valve may be drawn in again with tjie next inhalation. 

The Douglas method has recently been used by Carter^ on tubercular 
patients in preference to the Zuntz-Geppert method. Henderson and 
Prince* have also employed it in some observations on '^ oxygen pulse 
and sjrstolic discharge" and state that it is much simpler and easier to 
use, more accurate, and affords more nearly normal conditions as to the 
air breathed by the subject than any other device with which they are 
familiar. 

In general, it is apparently more difficult to obtain reliable results 
with this method than with the other open-circuit methods. The 
bags used must be tested for diffusion and always handled in the same 
manner when emptying them before and after the experiment. Care 
must be taken not to have the periods long enough to cause the subject 
to exhale against pressure. The valves used should be of a reliable 
type or carefully safeguarded by a long tube on the ingoing valve. The 
apparatus is of advantage because of its portability. 

VALVES. 

In all methods for determining the respiratory exchange in which the 
inspired and expired air are separated, it is necessary to use some kind 
of valve for the separation. In this investigation several types of 
valves have been employed and their individual merits have been dis- 
cussed in connection with the apparatus with which they were used. 
Those most easily and cheaply constructed are the Mueller valves, 
which can be made of materials found in almost any laboratory. 
The principal requirements are that they should have a wide opening 
through which the air passes; that the water seal should be so thin that 
it offers no resistance and yet at the same time sufficiently deep to 
prevent air from retiuning through the ingoing valve; and that they 
should be suspended or set in such a manner that they are perfectly 
level, so as to give an effective closure with a minimum amount of water. 

The Zuntz valves, which are actually of the type devised by Speck, 
are effective in operation; the chief objections to them are their size 

>See p. 252. 

^Carter, Joum. Expt. Med., 1914, 20, p. 87. 

*HeiidenoD and Piinoe, Am. Joum. Physiol., 1914, S6, p. 109. 
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and the necessity for an occasional renewal of the material which acts as 
a valve. It is also sometimes difficult so to adjust them that the resis- 
tance is not only absolutely minimum but their efficiency unimpaired. 
The membrane surrounding the valve also dries out readily on the 
inspiring valve and must be frequently moistened. 

The Tissot valves give very satisfactory results. They are, however, 
quite fragile, the glass part between the two metal ends breaking easily 
and at times becoming loosened from the brass connections. Another 
disadvantage is that the valves must be perfectly level when used, so 
that the brass flap, which is very light and sensitive, will work properly. 
With suitable care the valves should not get out of order. They should 
be cleansed occasionally and the flap kept perfectly smooth to secure 
eflfective closure. 

Both tyi)es of the Siebe-Gorman valves^ are inferior to the other 
valves mentioned and need more care when used in determining the 
respiratory exchange during rest. 

To give efficient service, valves should offer a minhnum amount of 
resistance, close perfectly, and be easy to care for and to keep in repair, 
so that they will be ready for use at any time. If the valves do not 
close perfectly and there is a back-leakage of air, an actual loss may 
result, with a consequent loss in the amount of air measured. When 
prevention of this loss of air is made by the use of a rubber tube on 
the intake side of the inspiratory valve, the measured volume of venti- 
lation will tend to be greater than the true ventilation. It should 
be pointed out that in the interpretation of results the more informa- 
tion one has as to the character of the ventilation the more readily 
unusual results may be interpreted. It is always advisable to safe- 
guard the inspiratory valve by attaching a tube to the intake. 

A set of valves may be tested in two ways, for pressure and for 
efficiency, i. 6., for absence of back-leak. If in the tee-piece which 
usually connects the ingoing and outgoing valves a side opening is 
made large enough to insert a rubber tube approximately 3 to 4 mm. 
in diameter, and this rubber tube is connected with an ordinary water 
manometer, or a manometer with oil, the total variations in pressure 
may be determined during a respiration cycle. Some fluctuations 
in pressure are to be expected, for at the moment of inspiration there is 
a slight vacuum in the space between the two valves and at the moment 
of expiration there is a slight pressure. These variations, however, 
should not be very large. A set of valves in which the fluctuations in 
pressure exceed =t 5 mm. of water is not desirable for use, as this 
pressure is greater than would be advisable in ordinary respiration. 
The variations in pressure may also be graphically recorded by con- 
necting the pressure-tube to a tambour, with a pointer writing upon the 

^See figs. 29 and 80, pp. 08 and 60. 
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smoked surface of a kymograph. Care must be taken, however, to 
make sure that there are no ^rors due to mertia and that the tambour 
is calibrated so that the pressure can be read directly. 

Another test of the pressure may be made by noting the effect of 
using the valves with a spirometer, a meter, or a bag. If the pressure 
increases very largely under these conditions, it is doubtless too great; 
some means should therefore be taken to overcome it, either by weight- 
ing the counterpoise of the spirometer or by a device producing a 
slightly diminished pressure in the meter, such as that recommended by 
Magnus-Levy^ in connection with the sampling apparatus of the 
Zuntz-Geppert method. 

The test for the efficiency of the valve, that is, for the quantitative 
separation of inspired and expired air, may be made by means of 
special apparatus. If a pair of valves is connected to the hand spi- 
rometer^ and a pointer writing upon a kymograph drum is attached to 
the bell of the spirometer, the natural respirations of a man breathing 
through the valves can be imitated and a direct record made of the total 
ventilation as determined by the hand spirometer. The air can then 
be collected in a large spirometer or passed through a meter and with 
proper precautions as to temperature and saturation a calculation may 
be made from the movements of the hand spirometer of the amount of 
air which has passed through the valves, and from the meter or large 
spirometer how much air has been received. The results of such a 
calculation will show the efficiency of the valves for separating the 
inspired and the expired air. Of course care must be taken that the 
movements of the hand spirometer are at approximately the rate and 
depth of normal breathing. 

While no complete study of the efficiency of different valves has been 
made in this research, two series of experiments have been carried out 
by this method, one with the Tissot valves and the other with the 
Siebe-Gorman valves. In these experiments the Tissot valves gave 
results which were superior to those obtained with the Siebe-Gorman 
valves. The total efficiency of the Tissot valves was about 99 per cent, 
while that of the Siebe-Gorman valves may fall as low as 75 per cent, 
according to which valve is used for the inspiratory valve. It can be 
seen from these experiments that this method affords a good test of 
the efficiency of valves. Simultaneous with this efficiency test, a 
graphic record of the cycle of pressure may be obtained by means of 
a side tube in the manner previously described. 

BREATHING APPUANCES. 

In the experiments here reported the different types of breathing 
appliances which have been used are the glass and pneimiatic nose- 
pieces, the rubber mouthpiece, and the mask. The last permits breath- 
ing either through the mouth or the nose, or both. 

^Magnus-Levy, Arohiv f. d. ges. Phsraiol., 1894, 5S, p. 1. *See p. 79. 
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PNEUMATIC N08EPIECE8. 

The breathing apparatus used most frequently m this laboratdry is 
the pneumatic nosepiece,' which was devised m connection with the 
development of the Benedict respiration apparatus in an attempt to 
secure some breathing appliance which could be used by practically 
all subjects. Before this time a glass nosepiece, such as that used by 
Tissot; and a rubber mouthpiece of the Denayrouse form had been 
tried. Neither of these appliances gave markedly successful results, 
as it was foimd difficult to make them air-tight. 

The deflated pneimiatic nosepieces are inserted in the nose and air 
pressure applied imtil the rubber is inflated sufficiently to fit closely 
into all of the inequaUties of the nostrils. These nosepieces have given 
very satisfactory results. They are easily made from materials which 
are readily obtained, such as rubber finger cots, rubber stoppers, glass 
tubing, and rubber tubing, but considerable time is required for their 
construction. The nosepieces are flexible and nearly every tjrpe of 
nostril can be fitted without great discomfort. This has been proved 
repeatedly in the Nutrition Laboratory by the fact that many of the 
subjects with whom they have been uJsed have fallen asleep easily. 

The nosepieces when inserted may be tested for leaks around the 
nostrils by a simple method. The subject draws air in through the 
nose, then closes with the hands the ends of the attachment to which the 
nosepieces are fastened and attempts to exhale through the nose; a 
leak will be detected by the air which passes out through the opening. 
The escaping air may be heard if the leak is large or felt against the 
skin if the hand is placed near the nosepieces. This method of testing 
is not, however, always absolutely reliable, for occasionally, when 
pressure is applied from within the nose, the nosepieces apparently 
fit closely but in use a slight loss of air occurs. This may be due to the 
fact that in normal breathing there is always a very slight dilation of 
the outer edge of the soft part of the nostril and this may be sufficient, 
when air is inhaled, to allow air to pass. 

The best test for tightness is to apply soapsuds with a camel's hair 
brush, any leakage of air being shown by bubbles. In a series of 
experiments which are difficult and costly to repeat, the tightness of 
the nosepieces should be tested in this manner. The soapsuds should 
be continually applied throughout the experiment, or at least suffi- 
ciently often so that the space between the nosepieces and the nostrils 
will always be wet. Although Coleman and Dubois have employed 
this method in all of their experiments with typhoid-fever patients, it 
is annoying to some subjects, and if experiments are continued over a 
long period, as for example, for 12 hours daily, it may produce soreness 
which will make the subject distinctly imcomfortable. The use of 

^See deaoription on p. 22. 
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soapsuds in this maimer through the experiment also requires the 
constant attention of at least one assistant during the entire period. 
Unless the nosepieces are tested throughout the whole experiment, it is 
possible, after the experiment has begun, for a leak to occur which may 
give inaccurate results with a closed-circuit apparatus, although the 
presence of the leak may not be positively known. As the pneumatic 
nosepieces deteriorate somewhat rapidly and require constant care to 
make sure that they are in perfect condition, they must be tested 
under water immediately before the beginning of each day's work, for it 
has at times been f oimd that nosepieces which have been perfect on the 
night precedmg the experiment may leak when used the next morning. 

Occasionally a nosepiece slips out of place during a period. They 
also have a tendency to cause a mucous secretion in the nostril, which 
cl(^ the nose and interferes with the breathing. In several instances 
it has been necessary to use the mouthpiece instead of the nosepieces 
for this reason. When the nostril is exceedingly small, a smaller 
nosepiece has to be used and the opening may not be large enough for 
free respiration, so that an actual impediment to the breathing may 
result. Although these nosepieces are extremely flexible, they will 
not fit in every case, as the opening of the nostril varies markedly with 
different people. With some individuals it is practically impossible to 
make a circular-shaped nosepiece fit the nostril, as the opening of the 
nostril is not roimd, but long and narrow, with a point at each end. This 
makes it extremely difficult to find any kind of a nosepiece which will 
fit closely without leak. 

In general the pneumatic nosepieces have foimd the widest applica- 
tion in this laboratory, because they are adaptable to most subjects and 
the most comfortable appliance to use. In our experimenting we have 
not found more than 10 subjects who were unable to use these nose- 
pieces, and with only a small proportion of those who used them was 
soapsuds applied for the detection of possible leaks. 

GLASS NOSEPIECES. 

The glass nosepieces described by Tissot^ have been more or less 
employed in this research. They are always ready for use, practically 
indestructible with proper care, can be made in a large variety of sizes, 
and give a good opening for free breathing. On the other hand, as 
the round glass nosepieces when inserted are parallel to one another, 
the enlarged part of the glass presses against the cartilage between the 
nostrils and this pressure becomes exceedingly painful after a time. 
An attempt has been made to remedy this by making glass nosepieces 
with an oval instead of roimd cross-section, since this would conform 
more generally to the usual shape of the opening of the nostril; but the 
oval nosepieces have not proved so successful as had been expected. 

^8m dasoriptioii <m p. 62. 
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It is quite possible that the exact shape of the nosepieces has not yet 
been rightly determined. 

These glass nosepieces can also be tested by the use of soapsuds. 
The use of pressure for testing is not, however, generally practicable, 
as the nosepieces are not dilatable and allow the air to escape between 
the glass and the nostril when pressure is put on the inside, thus 
practically enlarging the nostril without enlarging the nosepiece. 

MOUTHPIECE. 

While the mouthpiece^ has been more or less employed in this 
research, the pneumatic nosepieces have usually been preferred. 
Three objections are made to the use of a mouthpiece, t. 6., that the 
subjects do not Uke it, that constant care is necessary to prevent the 
escape of air, and that abnormal breathing may possibly result from its 
use. 

The mouthpiece is not so agreeable as the nosepieces, for the thick 
piece of rubber used for the flange and held between the teeth and lips 
excites a flow of saliva in the mouth which is often extremely annoying 
to the subject. Furthermore, to prevent an escape of air, the subject 
must draw his Ups up closely aroimd the circular tube. There is a 
natural tendency to relax this firm closure of the Ups and air may thus 
escape between the comers of the mouth and the rubber flange of the 
mouthpiece. The absence of leaks may be determined by using soap- 
suds, as with other breathing appliances. This was admirably demon- 
strated in a research on muscular work carried out by Benedict and 
Cathcart,^ in which the subject rode a bicycle and breathed through the 
mouthpiece into the respiration apparatus. In this series of experi- 
ments it was absolutely imperative that there should be no uncertainty 
regarding the measurement of the oxygen consumption. The only loss 
of air possible was about the mouthpiece, and soapsuds were constantly 
used over the mouth. That the loss of air was possible was proved by 
the fact that occasionally a small bubble formed in the soapsuds; 
when cautioned by the observer, however, the subject closed his mouth 
tightly and thus no leak occurred. With the mouthpiece it is easier 
to make sure that the closure is perfect, for if the subject keeps his lips 
drawn closely about the central tube there is very little, if any, proba- 
bility of a leak. 

When the mouthpiece is employed, the nose can easily be closed by 
means of a nose-clip. Most of the nose-clips used give great discomfort 
after they have been worn throughout the experimental period. The 
most comfortable nose-clip and the one commonly used at the present 
time is that made by Siebe, Gorman & Co. This is provided with a 
thick felt pad and is so constructed that it fits closely to the outside of 

'See deeeriptioii of tjrpe used on p. 54. 

■Beoediot and Cathoart, Carnegie lust. Wash. Pub. 187, 1913. 
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the nostrils, the pressure against the nostril being regulated at will. 
This noseclip may be worn for a long time without discomfort. 

That the breathing with the mouthpiece is not abnormal was shown 
in the comparison eicperiments carried out in this research with both 
the Benedict apparatus and the Tissot apparatus, in which mouth- 
breathing and nose-breathing were compared. The results obtained 
with the two methods of breathing were practically the same. 

MASK. 

The mask has been used in this research in a very few experiments, 
but only for the piurpose of studjdng the effect on the respiratory 
exchange of this method of breathing.^ In the earlier use of the 
Benedict respiration apparatus, a rubber mask was employed which 
was held against the face by binding-strips of leather and tape. A 
pneimiatic ring aroimd the edge could be inflated when the mask was 
in position. In this research, however, a mask of lead and plasticene 
was used, similar to that employed by Bohr.' 

With the mask the subject can breathe at will through the mouth or 
the nose and is not obliged to concentrate his mind upon keeping his 
mouth closed or taking care that the mouthpiece does not slip out of 
position. With this form of breathing appliance, however, it is much 
more difficult to prevent the escape of air than with either the mouth- 
piece or the nosepieces. The subject must hold his head practically 
rigid, as the slightest movement may cause a leak and a consequent 
loss of the whole experiment. The mask can not be used with a subject 
having a beard and a separate mask must be made for each individual. 
Fiui^hermore, the air inside the mask acts as a dead space and increases 
the depth of the respiration. Some of the subjects have also com- 
plained that the air seems warm and stagnant inside the mask. 

From our experience in this laboratory it does not seem advisable 
to use a mask and either the nosepiece or the mouthpiece is preferable 
from the standpoint of both the mechanical manipulation and the 
comfort of the subject. This is especially the case when many subjects 
are being used, particularly if they are not very much interested in the 
experiments. In experiments in which the investigators themselves 
are the subjects, it may be perfectly practicable to use a mask. In 
such experiments, however, the edges of the mask should be tested 
with soapsuds to make sure that no leaks occur. The mere fact that 
no leak is perceptible when pressure is used inside the mask is not an 
absolute proof of the absence of a leak, as the pressure inside the mask 
may tend to make the closure more perfect. 

In general, it may be stated that the mask is the least preferable of 
the breathing appliances. The mouthpiece is the most reliable from 

^See p. 189 for deeeriptioD of maoks and results of expetimenta. 
<Bohr, Deutaoh. Arohiy f. kUn. Med., 1007, 88. p. 386. 
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the standpoint of an air-tight closure, but its use may be disagreeable 
to the subject. The glass nosepiece is not so practicable as the pneu- 
matic nosepiece, which, with proper precautions, can be made to con- 
form closely to the inequalities in the surface of the nostril and is the 
most comfortable for the average subject. 

GAS ANALYSIS. 

Practically all methods of determining the respiratory exchange 
require the use of gas-analyeds apparatus in one form or another. Even 
determinations made with apparatus constructed on the Regnault- 
Reiset principle may involve gas analjrsis, for Roily, in his adaptation 
of the Benedict respiration apparatus, has considered it necessary to 
make air analyses to find whether or not the apparatus is air-tight. 
The difficulties experienced by many investigators with such appa- 
ratus led to the development of the Benedict respiration apparatus, for 
it is considered that the general construction and technique ot this 
apparatus make gas analysis unnecessary in its use. 

It is frequently claimed that gas analysis requires special technique, 
which many people are unable to acquire. It must be admitted that 
in going over the results of analyses obtained with various kinds of 
gas-analysis apparatus, it is not so easy to find duplicate results as 
would be expected. Another factor which must be taken into consider- 
ation is not only the ease or the difficulty in obtaining results, but also 
the amount of work involved. All analysts will agree that gas analy- 
sis is one of the most tedious operations connected with the determina- 
tion of the respiratory exchange and becomes very monotonous when 
continued for any length of time. In fact, in this laboratory it has 
been found advisable to vary the work of the analysts, so that they 
may operate with the highest efficiency and with the least physical 
strain. At the same time it is perfectly logical to conclude that if an 
individual can not make gas analyses well enough to obtain accurate 
results, he should not be engaged in the study of the respiratory ex- 
change, for it is probable that his results will be similarly inaccurate, 
as the technique of such investigations is somewhat difficult. 

In this research two types of gas-analysis apparatus were used and 
the criticisms here set down will refer mainly to these two tjrpes. The 
Zuntz gas-analysis apparatus^ was employed in the first series of 
comparison experiments with the Zuntz-Greppert method,^ and very 
fair results were obtained with it. When each division of the burettes 
represents 0.02 c.c, it is quite possible to obtain duplicates to 0.02 
per cent. The special advantage of this apparatus is the fact that the 
analysis may be made in duplicate in one operation rather than by 
drawing two samples and analyzing them successively. However, 
this simply means that one operation has been carried out twice in 

'See deecriptioii on p. 68. *See p. 119. 
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exactly the same manner^ with no control upon the sampling. A 
sample which was incorrectly drawn may therefore be equally divided 
between the two burettes and yet duplicate results obtained. The 
apparatus is very large and cumbersome and has a great number of 
rubber connections which are liable to deteriorate, with consequent 
leaks. It also requires the use of large samples — 100 c.c. — so that if 
the analysis is not carried out immediately, a very large sample, at 
least 200 c.c. or more, must be collected in order to have sufficient air 
for flushing the connections when the samples are drawn. One of the 
chief objections to the Zuntz apparatus is the fact that the analysis 
is made over water. Practically all investigators are agreed that the 
collection and analysis of air samples over water is to be avoided if 
the carbon-dioxide content of a mixture of gases is to be determined 
to less than 0.05 per cent. 

The major part of the analyses carried out in connection with this 
research were made with the two forms of the Haldane gas-analysis 
apparatus.^ In the earher comparisons, the laboratory form of this 
apparatus was used exclusively. Phosphorus was successfully sub- 
stituted for potassium pyrogallate as an absorbent, thus doing away 
with the necessity for repeated raising and lowering of the mercury 
reservoir and saving much time and labor in continuous work. The 
phosphorus also required less frequent renewal; but on the other hand 
it absorbed the oxygen more slowly than the potassium pyrogallate. 
In the later experimenting the portable form of the Haldane gas-analysis 
apparatus was used with very good success. Practically as good results 
were obtained with it as with the laboratory form and it was much more 
convenient to use. With both forms of the apparatus only a small 
sample is required, i. 6., 20 c.c. for the larger apparatus and 10 c.c. for 
the portable apparatus. Smaller containers may therefore be used 
for collecting the samples, which is of advantage when space is limited 
and when large amounts of mercury are required. In all of the gas 
analyses with these two apparatus it has been the routine to collect 
the samples over mercury, so that both the collection and the analyses 
were made over mercury. 

It must be pointed out that while apparently many people have 
found it difficult to make gas analyses with sufficient accuracy for use 
in determining the respiratory exchange, yet in this laboratory a 
considerable number of individuals have been trained to use the Hal- 
dane gas-analysis apparatus with good success. For example, one 
young lady, who had had neither prior chemical training nor training 
in gas analysis, was instructed in the use of the Haldane apparatus and 
in two weeks was able to make satisfactory analyses of outdoor air and 
of expired air. This young lady was but one of several assistants who 
have been taught the technique in the same manner. The fact that 

^See desoriptioii on p. 70. 
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we have had a wide experience in the use of various forms of gas- 
analysis apparatus may have been a factor in acquiring and teaching 
the technique of this apparatus. 

To be able to place absolute reliance upon the results of the analyses, 
they must be controlled in some way. The best control of analyses of 
expired air is the analysis of samples of atmospheric air. Haldane^ 
points out that such smalyses are sometimes used for calibrating his 
gas-analysis apparatus, as he assumes that the composition of outdoor 
air is constant, i. 6., 20.93 per cent for oxygen and 0.03 per cent for the 
carbon-dioxide content. Benedict,* in stud3ring the oxygen content of 
the atmospheric air, has found that both the carbon dioxide and the 
oxygen content are very constant at all seasons of the year and in all 
parts of the world where such investigations have been made. Wolff 
and Heele' have recently based the accuracy of the gas-analysis appa- 
ratus used by them upon the constancy of the composition of outdoor 
air as reported by Benedict. Results of analyses of expired air can be 
properly taken as reliable when a series of analyses of outdoor air, 
made under the same conditions, show constancy. 

In this laboratory it has been the practice to control our gas-analysis 
apparatus with frequent analyses of outdoor air, and when constant 
results could not be obtained with samples of outdoor air, the apparatus 
has been examined to find the cause of the discrepancies. In some 
cases it has been found that the burette was dirty; in other cases there 
has been a slight leak or the sample has been contaminated with outside 
air in transit. Unfortunately, we have no method of controlling the 
analyses of expired air; that is, we have no air that can be analyzed 
which is both similar in composition to expired air and constant in 
composition. While analyses of outdoor air may be made and accu- 
rate results obtained, it is barely possible that the sampling of the 
expired air may be imperfect and duphcate results still be obtained. 
Outdoor air has so nearly the composition of any air which may sur- 
round the apparatus that even if other air were admitted there would 
be no possible way of detecting it. Notwithstanding these facts^ it is 
strongly recommended that all gas-analysis apparatus be controlled 
by analyses of outdoor air and that results be obtained in general 
within 0.02 per cent for either oxygen or carbon dioxide. The values 
for atmospheric air obtained by Benedict with the Haldane solution in 
a Sond^n gas-analysis apparatus were for carbon dioxide 0.031 per 
cent, and for oxygen 20.952 per cent in carbon-dioxide-free air.* 
Inve^igators do not, as a rule, publish the results of their analyses of 
atmospheric air, and when published, they frequently show large varia- 
tions; these variations must certainly be taken as an indication that 

^Haldane, MethodB of Air A]ial3rais, London, 1912, 44-45. 
^Benedict, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. 106, 1912, p. 114. 
*Wolff and Heele, Journ. Physiol., 1914, 48, p. 430. 
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similar^ if not greater, errors also occur in their analyses of expired air. 
It is to be recommended that investigators publish their analjrses of 
atmospheric air and thus indicate the general accuracy of their gas 
analyses. 

In choosing a respiration apparatus, an investigator must consid^ 
whether or not he wishes to use gas-analysis apparatus. Those who do 
not should select some respiration apparatus which is constructed on 
the Regnault-Reiset principle, since, if properly manipulated, no gas 
analyses are necessary, the respiratory exchange being determined 
directly by either weight or volume. On the contrary, the acquirement 
of the technique of gas analysis is of great service, even in using an 
apparatus of the Regnault-Reiset type, as it may be desirable to deter- 
mine the composition of various portions of the expired air, the residual 
air, or alveolar air in studies of this character. Furthermore, it is 
possible at the same time to study the ventilation and the effect upon 
the respiratory exchange of breathing atmospheres of varying composi- 
tion. If, then, one has not acquired skill in gas analysis, the field of 
investigation is very much limited. 

To sum up, therefore, gas analysis requires a great deal of time to 
carry out and is very tedious; an apparatus for determining the respira- 
tory exchange which does not require such analysis is accordingly to 
be preferred. Furthermore, with a method in which the respiratory 
exchange may be determined directly, the results may be obtained 
more quickly than with a method involving gas analysis, for it is rarely 
possible to make such analyses as rapidly as the weighings and the 
computations can be made by the direct method, and at the same time 
obtain the necessary records of the pulse, respiration, and other factors 
included in a complete respiration exi)eriment. The ability to use 
gas-analysis apparatus, however, extends widely the field of an investi- 
gator in respiration and respiratory exchange. 

ACCURACY AND INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS. 

In studying the respiratory exchange of man, some standard of 
accuracy is necessary in order that one may interpret the results and 
draw inferences from variations which may be found. If an experi- 
ment with three experimental periods is made with a man in a resting 
condition and without food for 12 hours or more, a certain constancy of 
results may be expected. The variations from this constancy are due 
to three things: Errors in the actual manipulation and the limits of 
accuracy, due to the apparatus itself; the accidental variations in 
the metabolism of man; and abnormalities in the respiration, such as 
dyq>noea, apnoea, and hyperpnoea. 

The first source of variation must be eliminated so far as possible by 
the experimenter. To this end he must observe all the precautions 
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which are prescribed in the manipulation of each type of apparatus. 
He must assure himself that the apparatus is in perfect condition and 
must control it frequently in order that he may depend upon his results. 
For example, if he is working with a closed-circuit apparatus, he must 
be perfectly sure that the apparatus is au*-tight and will remain air-tight 
throughout the experimental period; also that the various absorption 
apparatus are functionating perfectly. If the method involves meas- 
urement with spirometers and gas analysis, these must be controlled 
so far as possible, the spirometers by calibration and the gas analyses 
by frequent comparisons with analyses of outdoor air. 

As many controls as possible should also be used for the subject. 
Records of the pulse-rate, respiration-rate, and some graphic r^istra- 
tion of the degree of repose should be obtained. In addition, data 
should be recorded as to his general condition, his previous condition, 
and any factors which may influence the respiration during the experi- 
ment, particularly those of a psychical nature. 

Every precaution should be taken that the conditions imder which 
the experiments are made are favorable to uniformity in results. For 
instance, the experiments should be made in a perfectly quiet room, 
where no intaruptions will be likely to occur. It has been frequently 
observed in this laboratory that the imexpected and unnecessary 
entrance of a person into the room during an experiment has resulted in 
a very noticeable change in the pulse-rate and a consequent change in 
the metabolism. Sudden noises or sudden disturbances also result in 
variable values, particularly if the subjects are new and unaccustomed 
to the laboratory. Also, so far as possible, the manipulation of the 
apparatus should not be visible to the subject. With the Benedict 
apparatus it has been our custom to conceal the whde apparatus with 
a curtain in such a way that the subject can not see the spirometer 
moving, the valve turned, or any of the other operations connected 
with the progress of the experiment. In the use of the Tissot spirome- 
ter, it is desirable to place the spirometer behind the subject so that 
he can not see it rising as he exhales. Some subjects have had the idea 
that the object of the experiment was to fill the spirometer as rapidly 
as possible; obviously good results can not be obtained with these 
subjects. 

If a subject is quiet, the pulse-rate is constant, and the apparatus 
is in good working condition, the values of the carbon dioxide and the 
oxygen obtained in three succeeding experimental periods should not 
vary more than 5 per cent. It has been the custom in this laboratory 
to expect results within 10 c.c. per minute for both the carbon-dioxide 
elimination and the oxygen consumption; even more closely agreeing 
results may be obtained. 

It is rather difficult to state what the differences in the total metabo- 
lism of an individual may be from day to day. Magnus-Levy^ has cited 

^Msgnus-Levy, Zeittchr. f. kUn. Med., 1897, 8S, p. 268. 
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pcNSsible differences as high as 15 per cent which are not apparently 
due to muscular movement, and says that no absolute predictions can 
be made as to the total metabolism of an individual. Benedict^ has 
recently made an extensive study of the variations in the daily resting 
metabolism of 35 normal individuals over periods varying from 5 days 
to 4 years and 5 months. He found that the total metabolism as 
measured by the oxygen intake may show variations from 3.5 per cent 
with an individual over a period of 12 days to 31 .3 per cent with another 
individual over a period of 8 months. The average extent of variation 
was about 14 per cent. 

The respiratory quotient should not vary to any great d^ree, cer- 
tainly not more than 0.03 or 0.04. From our experience with resting 
men in the post-absorptive condition, i. e., without food for 12 hours 
or more, it may be stated that the value for the respiratory quotient 
is fairly constant for a considerable length of time, certainly 2 or 3 
hours, and consequently large variations in the respiratory quotient 
would not be expected during this period. For example, if a series of 
quotients were obtained of 0.77, 0.70, and 0.77, the second quotient 
would be looked upon with suspicion, and a search would be made for 
the source of the possible error in the manipulation of the apparatus. 
The low quotient may be due to two causes: (1) too low a carbon- 
dioxide elimination, (2) an «Tor in the measurement of the oxygen 
consumption, or possibly a combination of these errors. 

The low carbon-dioxide elimination may be due to a perfectly natural 
cause, such as under-ventilation in apnoea. If a graphic record of the 
respiration has been obtained, either by means of a pneumograph or 
a spirometer, and this shows clearly that apncea occurred, the cause 
of the low value for the carbon-dioxide elimination is known absolutely. 
If, then, the results are used, it will be with a clear understanding 
that the respiratory quotient 0.70 does not indicate the true character 
of the katabolism for that period. 

Since the respiratory quotient is the relation between the volume of 
carbon dioxide produced and the volume of oxygen consumed, it may be 
calculated directly from the increase in the carbon dioxide and the deficit 
of the oxygen in the expired air.* Analyses of expired air, such as are 
made with the open-circuit method, give the volumetric content of 
carbon dioxide and oxygen, and this ratio is in no way affected by 
variations in barometric pressure, temperature, or even slight muscular 
activity, but is dependent solely upon the character of the respiration 
and (if this is normal) upon the character of the katabolism taking 
place in the body. 

^Benedict, Journ. Biol. Chem., 1915. 20. p. 201. 

'Citfreotion must be made, of course, for the carljon dioxide in inspired air and the change in 
peroentace of the nitrogen in inspired and expired air. 
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Durig^ has pointed out that differences of small amounts in the 
oxygen consumption and the carbon-dioxide elimination per minute 
may result in \BXge variations in the respiratory quotient if the differ- 
ences are in opposite directions. There is, then, a double effect upon 
the respiratory quotient, and in that case the quotients are very variable. 
For example, in gas analysis, with a difference of 0.1 per cent, differ- 
ences may be obtained of 0.04 to 0.05 in the respiratory quotient if the 
errors in the carbon-dioxide determination are in the opposite direction 
to those in the oxygen determination. Such variations, however, would 
be very large for gas analyses in which differences of not more than 0.02 
to 0.04 per cent should be expected. 

With many methods of gas analysis the errors tend to compensate 
one another, particularly if the gas analyds is made by means of a 
Haldane apparatus, when the low carbon-dioxide absorption will be 
compensated by a greater absorption in the potassium pyrogallate. 
The result in this case would be that the carbon-dioxide increase would 
be too small, while the oxygen percentage would be too high; the oxygen 
loss would then be too small, but unless the error due to incomplete 
absorption of carbon-dioxide by the potassium hydroxide was large, 
the ratio between the carbon dioxide increase and the oxygen deficit 
would not be markedly different from the actual ratio obtained by a 
correct analysis. With the Regnault^Reiset or closed-circuit method, 
on the contrary, the two determinations are made independently and 
there may be an error in one but no compensating error in the other. 
Consequently, wider variations maybe found in the respiratory quotient 
by this method than with the open-circuit method. The determi- 
nation of the respiratory quotient by the analysis of expired air is, 
therefore, the more logical method. 

Respiratory quotients below 0.7 or above 1.00, which are obtained 
with individuals without food and in a resting condition, must be looked 
upon with considerable suspicion. Thus far the accumulation of 
reliable evidence has not been sufficient to show that respiratory 
quotients much below 0.7 may be obtained, even with abnormal or 
pathological conditions. On the other hand, respiratory quotients 
over 1.00 can not be expected to occur unless there is some trans- 
formation of sugar into fat, but this is not likely to occur with a man 
who has not had food for 12 hours or more. Abnormal quotients such 
as these should be controlled by repeated observations in successive 
experiments in order to make certain of their accuracy. It must be 
pointed out that a very sharp distinction should be made between the 
probable accuracy of respiratory quotients obtained with an apparatus 
and the probable accuracy of the values obtained for the carbon- 
dioxide elimination and oxygen absorption. Accurate respiratory 

'Durig, DenkBohiiften der mathematiaoh-oAturwissensohaftliohen Klaaae der kaiserUchen Akad- 
emie der Wiasenschaften, Vienna, 1909, 8S, p. 118. 
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quotients are much more difficult to obtain than accurate figures for 
the carbon-dioxide eUmination and oxygen absorpticm. 

The uniformity of results is also greatly dependent upon the amount 
of training which the subject has had. In general, one can not expect 
so good results from untrained subjects, particularly if they are patho- 
logical, as from trained subjects. This is generally true, r^ardless 
of the apparatus which is us^. With no known respiration apparatus 
can an investigator be absolutely certain that the results obtained in a 
first experiment with a subject will be accurate. Magnus-Levy^ has 
stated that in one case it was necessary for him to make experiments 
with one subject daily for over 10 days before he was certain that there 
was not a sUght diminished metabolism due to the lack of training. 

In drawing conclusions, the results obtained must be very carefully 
examined and the different factors involved compared. For example, 
the values for the carbon-dioxide elimination should be compared with 
the values for the total ventilation and those for the total ventilation 
with the respiration-rate. Records of the pulse-rate and respiration- 
rate are of great importance, and valuable evidence as to the character 
of the respiration may be seciu^ from graphic records. An idea of 
the character of the experiment may also be obtained from readings of 
the ventilation from minute to minute, which may be secured from the 
movements of the spirometer on the Benedict respiration apparatus 
or from the meter with the Zuntz-Greppert apparatus. 

The condition of the subject at the time of the experiment must also 
be considered very carefully. For example, the results obtained in 
an experimental period which follows inmiediately after the subject 
has lain down upon the couch can not be expected to be comparable 
with those obtained in the experimental periods following or carried out 
some time later. A subject should rest quietly upon the couch for 
at least a half hour, preferably three-quarters of an hour, before the 
beginning of the experiment, unless a study is being made of the effect 
of the previous state upon the metabolism. In such a study, however, 
the same character of results would not be expected as would be ob- 
tained when experiments were being made for the purpose of establish- 
ing basal values for future work, tn determining a base-line for later 
investigations, extreme care is necessary in the interpretation of results. 
Furthermore, as uniform results as possible should be secured, other- 
wise if a very small increase is superimposed upon a variable base-line 
there is no definite evidence that the increase is positive. 

In general, when interpreting the results of experiments, one must 
distinguish between the variations due to the apparatus and variations 
due to the subject. The first can be eUminated within certain limits 
and these Umits must be determined for each of the apparatus used. 

'Macnus-Levy. Zeitochr. f. klin. M«l.. 1807, 88, p. 268. 
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It is recommended that so far as possible all respiration apparatus 
be controlled by means of some method in which a known quantity 
of the gases is measured. For instance, candles, alcohol, ether, or other 
combustible materials may be bximed, and, since their composition is 
definitely known, the oxidation products and oxygen requirement may 
be definitely measured and compared with the actual determinations 
made with the apparatus. It must be pointed out that such control 
tests only prove that the apparatus is theoretically accurate, but does 
not necessarily prove that all experiments made upon men with this 
apparatus will give accurate results. Too frequently an apparatus 
which has been proved to be theoretically correct has been used by 
investigators in a way in which it was not intended to be used or the 
experiments were not carried out under proper conditions or were 
not sufficiently controlled. Far-reaching conclusions and theoretical 
deductions have then been drawn from a very few experiments. The 
determination pf the respiratory exchange of man in short periods and 
particularly of the respiratory quotient is a very difficult problem. 
Conservatism in the acceptance and interpretation of results is therefore 
strongly recommended because of the great number of variable factors 
involved in any respiration experiment and because of the great necessity 
of repeated observations before one can be absolutely certain of the 
results obtained. 

I desire to express my thanks to Miss A. N. DarUng for much assis- 
tance in the preparation and editing of the manuscript and to Professor 
Francis G. Benedict for advice and helpful criticism throughout this 
investigation. 

Nutrition Laboratory of the 

Carnegie Institution op Washington, 
Boston, Maaaachtisetts, March 17, 1915. 
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